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Professor Wisdelband*^ GeKhiehu der Alten Phit^ 
iophie i$ already well kpowti to Germau philosophi^l 
readers as cdo of the famoufi Mill let scries of haod-books^ 
and yet to that wider circle of English readers it is still a 
foreign book. In many quarters teolmical scholars of 
Greek philoeophy have already com mended lt& important 
in novation Sii and to these its erudition and scholarship are 
patent. In its translation, however^ under the title of ‘^Tlie 
History of Ancient Philosophy^” it will reach the general 
reader and scrre as an introduction to the beginner in phi- 
losophy. I have personally never been able to see why the 
approaches to the etudy of philosophy have been made ns 
difficult and uninviting as pHCisstble, In other hard sub¬ 
jects all sorts of helps and devices are used to allure the 
beginner within. Into philosophy the beginner iius always 
had to foivns ids way with no Indalgent hand to help« In 
the past tlie history of thought has too often been entirely 
sepanitcd from the history of affaii-a, as if the subjec¬ 
tive historical processes could have been possible with¬ 
out the objective concrete events- Professor Windelband 
lias gone far to lead the general reader to the history 
of thought thr&ugh the history of the affairs of the Greek 
nation. This la, to my mind^ the difficult but absolutely 
accessary task of the historian of thought, if he wishes 
to reach any but technical philosophers^ This work occu- 
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pie« a Rniqiie position in thia respect;, and may tnark tto 
bogitining of an epoch in the rewriting of the hlatorj of 
philoBophyi 

1 am indebted to many frienda for help in mj transla¬ 
tion of this work. The reader will allow me to mention In 
particular Profeaaor George H. Falmer, of Harrard^ my 
friend and former teacher^ for introducing me to tlie work; 
and mj colleogueA, Profeasur Cbarlea St Clair Wade for 
much exceedingly valuable aaalfitance^ -and eapeciaJly Pro- 
fesflors Charlea K Fay and Leo R. Lewis, whose generous 
and untiring aid in the discuj^aion of the whole I shall 
ever remember^ Whatever ments the tfanalation may 
have, are due in no smeJl measure to their help; for 
whatever defects uinj appear, 1 can hold only myself 
reapotisible. 

So complete arc the bibliographies here and elsewhere 
tljat I have found it necessary to append only a Hat of such 
works as are helpful to the English reader of Ancient 
Philosophy, 

HERBERT EEtNEST CUSHMAN. 


TirrTB Cdu-zOe, /um, 18 ^. 


PREFACE 

TO THE SECOND GERMAN EDITION 

HAriKo undertake u lo prepare a ftf the luatory of 

ancient pMloeophy for the ffandhuch dtr Ait^r- 

tum^immcha/ty it aeeiaed expedient to offer to ray trained 
readers^ not an extract from the history of the literature of 
the Grceka and Romans^ which can be found elaewhere; 
but rather a short and clear presciitationj such aa would 
awaken interest and g'tve an insight into the subject matter 
and the development of ancient philosophy. The ncceaaity 
of a new edition gives evidence that this presentation has 
won Itself friends far beyond the circle of those most 
nearly interested. Thie^ moreover, would not have hap* 
pened had I not abandoned the idea of pTesenting a col¬ 
lation from the data usually furnished, and had 1 not given 
to the subject the form which my long personal experience 
as an academic teacher had proved to be most available. 
As a result I found ray self in the somewhat painful posi¬ 
tion of being compelled to present didactically many vci-y 
considerable deviations from the previous conception and 
treatment, without being able in the Uinitatione of this 
r^sum^ to advance for experts my reasons save iti short 
references. 1 should have been very glad if I could have 
found time to justify my innovations by accompanying de¬ 
tailed discussions. But, UDfortunatcIji the exeention of 
my whole purpose has been postponed up to this time 
through more important and iroperatlve tasks. The new 
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edition^ therefore^ find^ roe again in the same position of 
being com|jelled to trust more in tbe force of ibe geueraL 
relations of tLie subject matter and in the erophasis briefly 
laid upon important momenta, than in a leisurely extended 
polemical preseutation^ wbicli would otherwise Lave been 
usual in ttiia pnrtioular field. 

For the chief mattera iu which I have gone my own ways 
— the separation ul Fytlmguras from the Fythagoreana 
and the discussion of the latter under ^ Efforts toward 
Eeeoneiliatiuii hetu'oen Heraclcitanisin and the Theory of 
PartcenideSi” the separation of the two pLiOnSea of Atomiam 
by the Protagorean Sophi&tic^ the jiintafKisition of Democ-^ 
ritus and Plato^the concep^tlon of the Hellenic^Romun phil¬ 
osophy as a progressive application —first ethical and then 
religious — of science, to which I have also organically con¬ 
nected PatristicSi^—sLl this the reader finds unchanged in 
its esscutials. My treatment of these queationa has found 
recognition in many quarters, but in many also an expected 
opposition; and the reader may be assured that I have 
ahvays been grateful for tills latter, and have given it care¬ 
ful consideration. This weighing of objections was the 
more needful since 1 had occasion in the mean time to deal 
with the same questions in a larger connection and from 
a different point of view. The trained eye will not fail to 
recognise in this second edition the influence of the objec¬ 
tions of experts, even where these have not convinced me, 
in the numerous sninll changes in the prescniatioti, and in 
the choice of bibliography and citations. Here, again, the 
revising hand needed to follow many a kindly suggestion in 
the diacusaiona of this book, nnd accept many a gratifying 
e^cplanation iq the works that have appeared during the 
past five years, 

Tlie only chawge in the external form of the hook is in 
the %erY desirable addltloii of an index to the philosophers 
disctisscd. 
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Then may my brief treatise continue to fulfil its tast: 
to solicit fuead^ appreciative oE a aoble causej ta preserve 
alive the coasciousDcss of the imperiabable worth which 
the creations of Greek thought possess for all Imman 
culture. 

WILHELM WliiDELBA^fD. 

Stra^sbcbO, April, IBOd. 
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ANCIENT PHILOSOPHY 

INTRODUCTION 

1^ Scientific iptercat in ancient^ eapecinUj in Greeks 
pbilosophjTt is not confined to the Falue that it poaseise^a aa 
a peculiar Enbject for historical research and for the atudj 
of tho growth of clirilization. But it la also cquallj con¬ 
cerned in the permanent siguificaiico that tho content of 
ancient thought possesses hy reason of its place m the 
development of the intellecttial life of Europe* 

The emphasis falls primarily upon the lifting of mere 
knowing to the plane of systematic knowledge^ or scieuce- 
Kot content with his storing of practical facts^ and witli 
his fantastic speculations bom of his religious ne^ds, the 
Greek sought knowledge for its own sake. Knowledge^ 
like artt was developed as an Independent function from 
its involvement in the other activities of civilizatiom So, 
first and foremost, the history of ancient philosophy is an 
iT^fight into th^ origin £urope^H ^cimet in general. 

It is, however^ at the eame time the history of the bii-th 
of the separate sciences. For the process of differentia¬ 
tion, which begins with distinguishing thought from con« 
duct and mythology, was contijiucd within the domain of 
science itself. With the accumulation and organic ar^^ 
rangement of its facts, the earlyi simple, and nnitory science 
to which tlie Greeks gave tho name divided into 
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the special scieucea, the aiugle aod these then 

continued to develop on more ur less independent Linee^ 

Cotjceraitig tlie history and naeaning of the natne of phi- 
Josoplijt'' especially R, Hnjm, Lu Krech and Amber's 
klopadie^ Hi. di^^iaion, voL 24; Uebenveg^ 1. | 1; 

Winrtelband, Erariadten^ p. 1 R, TJie wonl beoame a technical 
term in the Socratie scliooL It meant there exactly arbat sci¬ 
ence means io German. In Jater tinier after the division into 
tlie siwclal sciences, the wonl philosophy had the iiense of 
ethieo-religious practical wisdom* See § 2* 

The beginnings of scIcntifLc life that are thus found in 
nneient philosophy are moat influcntia] upon the entire 
development that follows. With proportionately few data^ 
Greek philosophy producedi with a kind of grand simplicit^yi 
conceptual forms for the intellectual einbomtion of its facts, 
and with a remorseless logic it developed every essential 
point of YicTT for the study of the universe^ Therein con¬ 
sists the peculiar character of ancieut thought and the high 
didactic aigiiiheanco of its history. Our present language 
and onr conception of the world are thoroughly permeated 
by the results of ancient science. The naive rugged ness 
with which ancient philosophers followed nut siugle motives 
of reflection to their most one-sided lo^Hcal conclusions, 

O 

brings into clearest relief that practical and psychological 
necessity which governs not only the evolution of the 
problems of philDaoph)% but also the repeated historical 
tendencies toward the soltitlon of these problems* We 
may like wise ascribe a typical significance to the universal 
stages of development of aucECut philosophy^ in view of the 
fact that philosophy at hrst turned with undaunted courage 
to the study of the outer world; thwarted therCj it turned 
back to the inner world, and from thia point nf view, with 
renewed strength»it attempted to conceive the Wo rid-A11. 
Even the manner in which ancient thought placed its 
entire apparatus of conceptual knowledge at the service of 
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soclfil and roligioua needs has a peculiar and more ttian 
hUtorical value. 

The real si^niflcance of ancient philosophy will be mnch es- 
Qggemted if unc tries to draw clCHie aualoglea between the dif¬ 
ferent phaaea of zaodem phLlosophj and ita exponents^ and 
those of the auciecLtB. Head K, \\ EeicMicii-Meldegg^ D, 
leli^ua d* oUen n. i^eu^H Phiiosophic, Leipzig and Heidclbeig^ 
l^€o. A detailed parallelism ie imposaiblei bec'^ose ell the 
forms of the oioderii biatorj of cLvilizatioo have so much more 
nearly complete preauppcslttons^ and are more cotaplicateil than 
those of the aueient world. The typical character of the latter 
ie valid in bo for ae they have writ laiqge " and often nearly 
grotesquely the simple and elemental forma of mental life., 
whith among modems are far more complicated in tbeir 
coinblDatioQS^ 

2. The total of that which la usually designated as 
ancient philosophy falla into two largo divisions, which 
must ho distinguished as much in respect to tho civilizationa 
that form their background aa in respect to the Intel- 
lectunl principles that tnove thorn. TIicbo divisions arc, 
(1) Greek philosophy^ and {2) Hellenic-Roman philosophy- 
We may assume llic year of the death of Aristotle^ S22 a. c.i 
as the hlatorieal line of demarcatiou between the two. 

Greek philosophy grew out of an exclusive national 
culture* and la tho legitimate offspring of the Greek spirit. 
The Hellenic-Roman philosophy came^ on the other hand| 
OTit of much more manifold and contradictory intellectual 
movements. After the days of Ale^sander tho Great a 
culture that was so cosmopolitan that it broke down nil 
national barriers j increased In ever-widening circlea among 
the nations upon the Mediterranean Seon. The fulfilment of 
these intellectual movemenls was objectively expressed in 
the Roman Empire^ subjectively in Christianity ; and| be it 
remarked, the Kellenic-^Roman philosophy forma one of the 
mightieBt factors in thla very process of amaljTamarion. 

Moreoveffc there is a not less important diCTerenco in the 
Bcientific interest of the two periods* Greek philoaophy 
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begfiR With an independent desire for knowledge. It was 
ever concerned in the quest for knowledge that was free 
from all aubordinate purpoees. It perfected itself in Aris¬ 
totle, partlj^ in hia logic, which was a universal theory of 
knowledge, and partly in the scheme of a developed eye tern 
of seienoes. Tlie energy of this purely theoretic ifitcrest 
w'as gradually ejctinguishcd in the following time, and wd$ 
only partly maintained in unpretentioiis work upon the 
objective special sciences. The practical question how the 
Wise Man should live entered into philosophy/^ however, 
and knowledge was no longer sought on account of itself 
but as a moans of right livings In this woy the Hellenic' 
Roman philosophy foil into depeudeuco upon the general 
but temporary changes in aociety, — a Uiiug iliAt nover 
happened fn purely Greek philosoplij. Then later iU 
original ethical tendency changed entirely into the effort to 
find hy means of science a satisfaction for religious aspira¬ 
tion, III Greece, philosophy, therefore, was science that 
had ripened into iadependence; in Hellenmin and the 
Roman EImpire, philosophy entered with a full possession 
of its consciousness Into the servleo of the eocial aud 
religious mission of man^ 

It is ohvions, from the elaiaticity of all htatoncal diviHioDST 
that this antithesis is not absolute, bat only relative^ The post- 
Aristotelian philosophy Is not entirely lacking in endeavors 
for the esHenttally theoretical, nor indeed smong the purely 
Greek thinkers are there wantiag those who set for philosophy 
ultlniately pracEical enda^ the Socratkrs for exampie. How¬ 
ever, c^mpartBoa of the different deAnitiona which la the course 
of antiquity have been given for the problem of philosophy, 
justifies, on the whole, the division we have chosen, which takes 
the purpose of philosophy in its entirety as the prijidpium 
divimonis* 

These divisions approach most nearly among later writers 
those of Ch A, Brandis In his shorter work, d, iJufiPirk. 

d- yrfecAiscAert FhtL u- iTirer im 

Befche (5 vols,, Berlin^ and ^though be distin¬ 

guishes formaily three perio<ls here, as in bis larger work- 
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These periods are: (1) pre-Socratic philosopbj; (2)thedeTd- 
opmeot from tk«:rates to Aristotle; (3) post-AristoteliaR pbi- 
loBophv. Yet he unites the first two divisioDS as “ the Srst 
a&d distinctly’ recognizes thair inner relationship in con^ 
trust to the third Vliviflioii* which forma the second half,^' 
Zeller and Schwcgler also employ these three periods as the 
basis of their work upon tlie Oreeksj while Hitter pats the 
Stolen and Epicureans also in the second perio*!- Hegeli on 
the other hand, treats the entire Greek pliilosophy until Aria* 
totle as the first penodt to which be adds the Grajco-Roman 
philosophy as the second and the neo-PIntonic philosophy 
the third. Ueberweg accepts the divisions of Ritter, with this 
variation^ — -he transfers tljc Sophists from tlie first period to 

the second. t- * ■ i 

We purposelv^ desist from dividiriig here the two chief pencxls 
of pbilowjphy into subonlinate penotts. ITie demand for eoiu- 
prehensivencas, which alone would justify further divisions* is 
satisfied with the sini[>le general divisionSt while a c<>fliprehen- 
slve ’view of the steps in development ia provided for in atiotlier 
manner by the treatment of individual doctrines. If aoonipletcr 
subdivision should be iusisted iipou-y the following niight be 
adopted : ~ 

(a) Greek philosophy into three periods i — 

(I) The cosmologicah which includes the entire pre-Soeratic 
speculation, and reaches down to about 450 B. 0- l-^)? 

(2J The anthropological, to which belong the men of the 
Greek KtiHghUnment, i. e, the Sophists, Socrates, and the 
called Sooratic schools (§ 4) ; 

fS) 4'he aysteiualiCt wliieh by its uniting the two preoeuing 
periods is the fiowering period of Greek science. 

{h\ Rellenio-Ron^an pliiloftophy into two sections i — 

(1) The school-coniroveraiee of the post-Aristotelian time, 
with the accompanying essentia! ethical tendency, critical skep¬ 
ticism, and retrospective erudition (§§ 1 and 

0) Eclectic Platonism, with ita bifu™tion into the nvnl sys¬ 
tems of Chrifltian and neo^Platonic religions (5& 3 and 4). 

3, The scientific treahnent of the Isistory of philosophy 
or of a part of that history, as in this treatise, hits a 
double task* On the one hand it must determine the 
actual number of tboso concepts which are claimed to 
“philosophic," and must conceive them in their genesis, 
particularly in their relation to each other. On the other 
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Iiaadp it must determiii(} the Talue of each incllvidua] 
philo^opbie ductripe in the dcvciopmeut of the scientific 
coiiaciousncssK 

lu the first rcgitrd the history of philosophy is purely aa 
historical Bcicnce. As such, it must without any predilec¬ 
tion pitMieed, by a careful eimminatlon of the tradition, to 
establiuli whh pinLolo^cal exactncsa the content; of the 
philosophic dactriiies. It must explain their origin with 
all the preenutiunary meaaures of the historical method* 
It fui'thermore must make clear their genetic relations, on 
the one hand, to the personal life of the phiiosophera, and, 
on the other, to civili^atiop as a whole. In this way it 
will be plain how philosophy has at Coined to an actual 
pfocesi^ of developmcnti 

From this liUtorical point ol view, however, tliero arises 
for the history of philosophy the critical task of deterniTn- 
ing the results which the various systems of philosophy 
have yielded for the construction of the humno concep¬ 
tion of the world. The point of view for this critical Etudy 
need not bo the peculiar pbilosophicaL attitude of history. 
Nevertheless it must, on the one hand, be that of inner 
criticisQ]^ which tests the teaciiing of a phllosoplilcel sys¬ 
tem by logical compatibility and consiEtency j it mustr on 
the other band, be tliat of historical generalization, which 
estimates philosophical teaching according to its intellect 
tnal fruitfulness and its practical historical efficacy. 

The history of ancient philosophy as a science laos to 
meet very great and sometimes insuperable difficulties in 
tlie fragmentary character of the literary sources. On the 
other Liaiid, in its critical problem, it is fortunate in being 
able, after a development of nearly two thousand years, to 
judge the value of individual teaching with no personal 
bias. 

The different points of view taken In luvestlgatiug the his¬ 
tory of pbUosophy are as follows ? ^ 
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(1) The nsiTe point of view of description. According to 
tbiB the teachings of the different phitosophets «e sappoecd to 
be reported witli historical autiienticity. So sood^ however,_as 
any report ie claitned to be of scientific vaJne, the (rwllUon 
must bTcrilicisedj and tins, as all other IiiatorUsal oriticuna, 
Can be accomplished otily by ioTcsligating the sources. 

(2) The penetrc point of vie«f of ^planaiitm, which has three 

possible forms,— . 

ffl) The psychological explanation. This repreaeots the per¬ 
sonality and individual relations of the respective philoeopliew 
as the actual causes or occasions of their opinLoiis. 

(6) The pnvgmati’C njethed,^ rbiB 1& an attstnpt to utiOj^!"' 
stand tbe teaching of each phili^pljer by ei plaining the 
dictions and notwivci problema of hia immedlale predecessors. 

(c) The kidinr-hiiftor^ view. This sees in the pLUo&ophical 
fljstcQifl the progrcsalve coi^doiiHQeBO of the entire ideal 
velopment of the human mind, 

C3J The speculative attUude of crHi&sm. Starting from a 
systematic eonviction^ this seeks to chaTfliCterize the difTercni 
phases of philosophical developmeat bj the contributions thereto 
whieh they hare seyeraUj furnished. (Compare Hegel, 
leimngen iber d. Gexh. d. FhU.t Comply WbrJa^ VoL XUL 
1& Cf. : Ueherweg^ GrancirisSt I. 5 3 ; Windethami, (rtAch, tf- 

Phil, Freiburg L B,, 18^2, SS 1 and 2.) Uniil within the previous 
Century enumeration of the pfociYa phjlosf^hofuvfiy with some 
Uttle application of the pragmaiic method ■ essentially predomi¬ 
nated In the history of pliyo«ophy. HegeU with all iheeiagger- 
atinn pf this apeculntive poiut of view, was the first to^ raise 
philosophy from a mere coUectioii of cnrioaitiea to a scieno&r 
Mib csoaatnictive and fundamental idea—-that in the himorical 
order of philofiopblcal theorieB the categories of true phLlo<s>- 
phy repeat themselves as progressive achieyoineata of human¬ 
ity — Involved an emphasia ii[Kpn the kitkur-iiisiorU^ and tlie 
pfoffmaiic explanations, and this required only the individual¬ 
istic psj^ehalogicai supplemcntatiOlii Ctn account of libels 
speculative oonception^ on the other band| Listorleal criticism 
fell with the disappearance of faith in the absolute phiioaophy^ 
By this historical criticism the mere establishment of the facts 
and their genetic eacplanatioa are changed into a. complete philo- 
Bophical BCieDCe. Hegel created the science of the history of 
philoaophy according to its ideal purpoeea. but not until af^er his 
day was safe ground preBented for achieving inch a ecience by 
the philological method of getting the data without presupposi¬ 
tions. Upon no territofy has this method since recorded Euch 
f ar-rfsaching aticcesa as upon the Held of ancient philosophy. 
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4. Tho BciontiAc helps to the B,tu.dj ef ancient philoA- 
ophj fall into three olaeses: — 

(a) The Original M^mrcev* Only a TCiy few of the 
writinga of ancient philosophers bare been preserred. 
As to complete single works in the purely Greet phLlos- 
ophy, they are to bo found only in Plato and Aristotle. 
Tho original sources, hove re r, arc richer iu the Helknio- 
Homaii period. The writings of the ancient Greek think- 
era are preserved in only a fragmentary way through 
incidental citations of later litoraturc^ 

The most eomprehensivo collection not especially mentioned 
hereafter, ia that of F- W* A. Mullacbi phihwpho- 

Tuin Grctcorum (S volft., Paris, Yet it satiafics to¬ 

day neitlier the detnanda for compleleness nor for accuracy- 

Xevertheless tho works that hare come down to ns are 
by no means to be accepted in toto and on trusts Kot 
alone unintentionally, but also from ita desire to give to 
its own teaebing, so far as i>0SBibIe, the nimbus of ancient 
wisdom, later antiquity substituted in many instances Its 
own compQsitious for the writings of tbc ancients, or in¬ 
terpolated their texts. Tlie sources of Greefc philosophy 
in particular are not only in a very fragmentary but also 
in a very uncertain state, and we are still limited to a 
conjecture of a greater or less degi^ of probability in 
regard to many very weighty questions. The philological- 
historical criticism, which seems indispenaablo under these 
circumstauccs, requires a safe criterion for our guidaTice, and 
this criterion we possess in the works of Plato and Aristotle. 

Opposed to the easy cTe<lufity with which in the previous 
century (according to BuhleJ tradition was received, Schleier- 
machcr hiid the especial merit of having begun and incited a 
fruitful criticism. Brandis, Trendelenburg, Zeller, and Diels 
were rLkewise the leaders in tbie direction« 

{A) TAe CoTroh&raiire Tcitimang Early 

(according to Xenophon) in ancieiLt literature we find tea- 
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timony on the lifo itnd death of notable philosophors. Of 
importance for ua, moreover, are the paaaagea in which 
Plato and Ariatotle—especially In the begitming of hia 
Metaphytict — linked their own teaching to the early phi- 
loaophy. At the time of Arietotle there arose a widely 
spread, partly historical and partly critical literature, con* 
cerning what was then ancient philosophy. Unfortunately, 
this has been lost, excepting a few fragments. Especially 
deplorable is the loss of the writings of this character of 
Aristotle and his iminediate disciples, — Theophrastus in 
particular. Similar worts, likewise no longer extant, issued 
from the Academy, in which, moreover, commentating also 
had its beginning at au early time. So, also, the historical 
and critical works of the Stoics Jiave gone forover. 

Tins historiography of philosophy, the ED.cal1ed dox- 
ography, with its commentatiog and collating, developed 
enormously in the Alexandrian literature, and had its tliree 
philosophical centres inPergamus, Rhodes, and Alexandria, 
These voluminous and numerous works in their eriginal 
form arc in the main lost. Yet with all recognition of 
tho erudition that donbtlesa permeated them, it must still 
be maintained that tliey have excrciBod a bewildering 
influence in various ways upon succeeding writers, who 
took excerpts directly out of them. Besides this almost 
unavoidable dangier of reading later conceptions and iheo- 
ries into the old teaching, there appear three chief sources 
of error,— 

<1) fn the inclinatvoa to ft* tho Bncjcession of ancient philoBO' 
phors after the manner of the later successiona of scholarchs. 

(2) In the fantastic tendency Ui dignify ancient Greece with 
minLculoas tLni! tbe e]Etrac>rd;inlirj. 

(3) Fipallj, Ld tbe efTort that sprung out of an nndefined feel¬ 
ing of the depeBdeDCe of GrecUn apon Oiientfil cnlture. En¬ 
couraged by * new ocquaintariiee with the Eaat, some scholare 

tried to knit every siguiflcaut fact ae clowly aa poasihle 
with Orieutal induence. 
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Statem^utB at only third or fourth hand are left o^erte 
115 from the Roman period. The biatorical aotea la the 
fragments of Tarro, ia the writinga of Cicero (Rud. Hirsel, 
UnUrimcL su C. pAiloi. JSckriftmf 3 parts, Leipzig, 18TT- 
18S3), as well as of Scncca^ Lucretlue, aud Plutarch, are 
valuable, but must be used with care. The philosophical- 
histoiicel writings of Plutarch are lost Tlie compila¬ 
tion preserved under hie name, J&ff pk^mM phihti^phorum 
decretis (in Ddhner^s edition of the Afc^rah, Pana, 1841), 
is, accordiag to Diels, an abstract of the Placita of Aetius, 
datiug back to Theophrastus, and waa made perhapa in the 
middle of the second century. The spurious book 
^Xocrdc^LP Itrrcp/a^^ which is falsely aseribcd to Oalcn^ is in 
the main identical with It (published in the nineteenth vol¬ 
ume of ICuAn'ichen Qaamt^uBffabe^. Many later excerpts 
of Favoritiua are included among the uncritically collected 
repoi-ts; so, also, tlioee of Apulcius and of Gelliua (Nhcte^ 
ed, Hertx, Leipzig, 1884-85 ^ aco also Merck!in^ 
Zitiennetkode n. Qutitenbenutzung Ai (?., Leipzig, 
1860)+ Luciai/s writings must also bo mentioned in this 
connection. Those numbcrlesfl historical accounta in tlie 
writings of Galeii (especially Dc ph^iii MippocraiiB ei 
PlaiomM^ Boparately published by I waa Muller, Leipzig^ 
1874) find of Sextus Etnpirious (Op, ed. Eckker, Berlin, 
1842 : Trvppwv€Uii inroTttWi^€i^ and irpk^ ore 

philosophically more trustworthy. Out of the same period 
grew the work of Flavins Pbllostratus, sophi^arum 
(cd. Weatermann, Paris, 1849), and of Athenasus, Beipno- 
^phi^ti^ (e<L Meincke, Leipzig, 1857-69)+ Finally, thei^C 
is the book which was regarded for a long time almost as 
the prlncipo.1 source for u history of ancieut philosophy; 
viz4, that of Diogenes Laertius, ire^l iral 

awiH^8€yp,ar&v t&>v iu 0t0)Lla 

Sitca (ed- Cobet, Paris, 185i0). 

Another kiud of secondary sources is fum[ehed by the 
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writiDgs of tlie cburcli fathers, who hare polemical, apol^ 
getic, and dogmatic aims in reproducing the Greek phi¬ 
losophy. This is especially true of Jusliu Martyr, Clement 
of AlesQndrbi,Ongeii (eaTa KeXff'OO^T Hippolvtns ^^Rrfuta- 
rioajBttittw cd. I)uiicker,Gdtt., 1859, the first book 

of this being formerly supposed to be a work of Origen 
under the title fPr»p. ewai*^?.,cd. 

Diiidorf, Leipzig, 1868), and in certain respects nUo Tertul- 
liaii and Augustine. The importance of the ebureh fathers 
as sources for the study of aiicieut philosophy has attained 
recently to a completer and more fruitful recogiiitiun, 
especially since the impulse given by Diels to their study. 

Finally, the activity in cemiucntating and historical re¬ 
search was carried on in a lively fashion in the neo- 
Flatonic Bchool. The chief work indeed, that of Porphyry, 
is not preserved (Wopm). On the other hand, 

the writings of the neo-Platoiilsts in general offer numerous 
historieal data; and, as already the earlier commeutarics 
of Alexander of Aphrodisiaa (ru Artrt. ed. Havduck, 

Berlin, 1S91, and zn Arfrt. Top., Sf, Wallies, Berlin, 1891; 
smallei- works by Ivo Bruns, Berlin, 1898),—so the com¬ 
mentaries of Theiaistiua, and especially Simplicius, contain 
many carefully and intelligently compiled excerpts from 
the direct and indirect sources of earlier times. Among 
the latest writers of ancient literature -the oollectiona of 
Stobseus nnd Pbotius, and those also of Heaychiiis, appear 
useful for tlio history of philosophy. 

Ck>iDpare DieU, DostogrsjM Grticci (Berlia, 1819). An ex¬ 
cellent Bud, for a beginniog, an eitTmordluftrilj ipstructive 
collection of the most important passages from the prima.^ add 
Bccondary sources is that of Bitter and Preller in their ffiaton'o 
pAilojopAicc <?r*wO-roHMin(e et fontiuvi locii eontextit ed. is 
brought out by Schnlthees and Wellmann, Gotha, 1888). 

6. (e) ySin Horfem Scholarly treatment 

of ancient philosophy was in modem literature con- 
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fined at first to a brief criticiBm of the latest works of 
antiquitj^ Thua^ the occosiana! liiatorioal collections con- 
cerned with ancient philoeoplij which we find in the 
Humaiiistio literature, in the main led back to neo-Platonie 
sources. The very first work, tlic Biatovy 0 / Fhilosopit^ff 
by Thomas Stanley (London, 1665), scarcely more than 
reproduced the reports of Diogenes Laei tiiia. Bajlc in 
Bietiomtatre hUtorique et critique (1 ed.^ Botterdam, 169T), 
gave a powerful impulse to eritical treatment/ 

Later appeared the writings of Brnckor, thoroughgoing, 
industrlmisly compiled, hut iu point of fact not eqtiol to 
the task: Kurze Fragen auv der pMhiopkixchen ffhtorU 
(Ulm, li3l f.), lliiioria criiica phil&$opMeE (Lcipsligi 
1743 f*), Initiiutl&nei historia philoMophiiE (Leipzig^ 17471 
a compeiidium for a school manual 

VVith the formation of the great schools of philosophy, 
particularly in Gcrniany, the history of philosophy began 
to be treated with reference to its arngle directions and 
systems. In the front D 4 , Tiedemann came with his em¬ 
pirical-sceptical Gei$t der FhUogophie (Marburg, 1791 fF.)* 
Then followed, from the Kantian jwint of view* J, G, Btihie 
with Lehrbuch dtr GetchiehU dcrPMoiopMe (Gott., 1796 
ff.); Teancmann, Ge^chichU der PhitoMOphie, 1798 ff.); 
then the Grundrisi der Qe^cJitchf^ der Philo$(yphi6 (6th 
ed.)i Amad, Wendt, Leipzig, 1829, a much used epitome, 
commending itself by its careful literary data j and J. F. 
Fries, Gfjtehichie Phth$i>pMe (1 toL, Halle, 1837). 
From the Sehellingen point of view, there arc Fr, Ast^s 
GrundriM9 einer der PkitoBophie (Landshut, 

ISOT) ; E. Beinhold, GeBehiehte der PhUa^&phie naeh dm 
Hduplpunkten ihrer Ent^irkelun^ (Jena, 1858). From 
the point of view of Schleiermacherj are his own notes 
for his lectures on the history of philosophy in a collection 

^ L jioti vhirb a pliUcwaphiCBi articlfr of in p^^-t even tjodsy has 

Wn pubUBbed in bjU. Jacob ( 1797 -i 8 , riaJte). 
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of tlire^ parts^ four volumfia {Berlin^ 18B9): FT. Ritter^ 
Dis Geschicht^ J^hilosophtR fHamburg^ 1829 ; t- 

Ch. Fetter, DU Ge$i^hic}Ue der FkibsophU in Hmri^ 
(Elberfcld, 1873)*^ From the Hegoliaa poiiit of view, 
are Hegel^s lectures upon the history of philosophy in his 
complete works, XIIl. J. E+ Erdmann, 
der Ge$cAichtit dfT Fhitos&phU ^3 cd^, BerliOji ISiS)- 
Froin the Mcrbartian point of view, Is Ch, A, Tliilo, JTwrM 
proffmatwAe GetchicAte der FhiioiOphU (Cijthen, 2 edi, 
1S80). With especial reference to tlie factual development 
of problems and concepts^ ancient philosophy ha^ also been 
treated bj W, Windelband, GeickicAte der Pkiloiophie 
(Freiburg i. Br., 1892). Of the other numerous complete 
presentations of the history u£ philosophy, that of J. Berg- 
raajin fBcrlin, 1892) may be finally mentioned. Of the 
presentations in other languages than German which also 
give valuable contribution to the study of ancient philosophy, 
mav be here mentioned - V- Cousin, lliit&iTc dc fa 

phhoBopAU (12 ed,, Faria, 1884) j A. Weber, ElH&ire de 
phiiosopMe tfuropctnu-f (Paris, 5 cd., 1892); A, Fouilldc, 
HUioire de la Fhil& 9 ^phU (Paris, 3 ed., 1882); E. Blakey, 
Ifiiforp ^ tA^ PhilotopA^ of Mind (Loudon, 1848); G. IL 
Lewes, A BloffrapAicat HUtory of Philosophy (London, 
4 ed., 1871, German ed., Berlin, 1871), 

The completeflt literary data for the historioEraphy of philos¬ 
ophy, and particularly aucieut pLUoaopby, are found in tfeber^ 
weg, Grundrisjf <f. Dhitos.j a work which presenta also in tis 
reinarkablo ooutiuiiation by hL Heinze (7 cd_i Berliut 188G) an 
iudispenaable completeneas in its annotations. The texts fur¬ 
nished by Ueberweg hiioself were at first only auperfielally 
i^vstematized by him, and were given an unequalt confuseth and, 
for beginner®, untran spate lit chanxeter by hia later additions, 
interpolations, and anuotatious. 

1 Ad ijupiTing iiateaicat of ihc deipelopraent of ancical phi5o»plij St 
■ho dial of BraadU^a Oachiihie dtr PAHom, *iit Kani, L Fart (DreslBu, 
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Tlie pt^fotiiider philological studies at Ibe b^glBniiig of 
the nbeteenth ceatiiry were advaotageoua to the history 
of ancient philosophy^ since a critical sifting of tmdiitma 
and a philulogiooJ and methodical baBss for hiatortcaU 
pliiloaophical research was facilitated (eoinpare Zeller, i/aAr- 
bUcher der (fe^enwart^ 1 S43)+ The greatest Credit for each 
a stimulus is due to Sohleiermachcrj whose translation of 
Plato was a powerful example, and whose special works 
upon Heracleitus, Diogenes of Apollon in, Anaximander, 
and others hare been placed in Part III, book 2, of his eoU 
lected worka. Among the numerous special researches are 
to bo nicntioaed A. B. Kriache’s Forichunffm avf deia 
Gebiet^ d€r alti^ (Gett^ 1840); also A. Trende¬ 
lenburg, jffitiorisehi J^Jiilotophte (Berlin, 

1841? f.), the author of which deserves credit for his stimula- 
tionof Aristotelian studies^ H.Siebeck, Unl^riuchun^mzitr 
Philoiophif d€r Griei^hen (2 ed-, Freiburg L Br., 1388); 
G, Tcichmiiller, Stxiditnxur GeiehiehtB der Beffriffe (Berlin, 
1874 fF.) ■ O. A pelt, Scifr^^e zur GeschicAte der ^Tischisehen 
BhiloiopMe (Leipiig^ 18111); E-Nordea (the sainc title), 
l^ip^ig, 18^3. 

As the first product of these critico^pliilological studies, 
wo may consider the praiseworthy work of Cli. A. Brandis, 
Ifandbuch der Oe^chichte der j^riecAisch-r^mwhtn Bhih^o^ 
phie (Berlin, 1835^0), by the aide of which the author 
placed a shorter and especially finely conceived exposition, 
GetcAiehte der jEfitffficieluTtffeu der^riechitchen Bhito^phie 
vnd ihrer Xitchwhkun^en im rSmhchen Meiche (Berlin, 1&62 
Hi 1864)^ TV'Uh less cxhaustiYCPcaa, but with a pecuiiar 
superiority in the development of the problems, Ludw« 
Strumpcll (2d part, Leipzig, 1354, 1881), K. Praiitl 
(Stuttgart, 2 ed.^ 1863), and A. Schwegler (3 ed-, espe¬ 
cially, by KufttLm, Freiburg, 1888) treated the some subject. 
All these Valuable works^ and with them the numerous 
synopses, compeudiums, and compllatioiis (see tTeberwog, 
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aboTo meptioftodj pp. 27-29J, are overshadowed beside that 
mosterpioce and^ for maiiv reationai dual word upoai ancient 
philosophy - E, Zeller, J?ie dtr GriecA^n (Tu¬ 

bingen, 1844 fF .: the first book is published in the fifth edi¬ 
tion, the second in tlio fourth edition, the others in tlie third 
edition)^^ Here, u|yon the broadest pbilological-historicnl 
foundation and upon original sources, a phElosophical, 
authoritative, and illuminating statement is given of the 
entire development. Zeller has published a clever sum- 
marj of the whole in (?rujidri«j d. O^scA. dt^r Alien PAf/e*. 
(4 ed,, Leipzig, 189S)* 

The Bpccisl sicicB of ancient pkiloBophy have been presented 
in the following notable works? — 

Logic : K* IVantlj Gese/i. d. Loffik im Abendiande (vo]a. 1 and 
2, Leipzig, 185S and iSfil) j P, Natorp, Porsc/imigfU'i z, Gex/i* 
de« BykeuniHi$f^pri^€m* fwi Alfertum (Berlin, li&84)5 Giov. 
Cesca, La tecria della coiiosMnist tfella Jtias, ^reca (Verona, 
lasib 

psychology: 11. Siebeck, (?e3ch. d- (voh 1, Gotha, 18d0 
and A. E* Chaiguct, de la ps^. <?« greea 

(Paris, 1887-92)* 

Kthiee : Lu v, Henning, />. Prin^pien d. etc- (Berlin, 

l82ii); E- FenerleiUi D, pAihe* SUtenlehr^ in iAren 
lichen Ila^tplJhTmen (Tubingen^ 18a7 aud 18o9) i Paul JaneL 
Hldmre de la phUosQphh fftonde el poldiqu^ (Paris, 1858) j J. 
Mackintosh, jAe Progrei*of /VilibsopiVy (London, ]8f;2) \ 
W. Wbewell, Leclnres on tJie History of Moral Philosophy 
(Loudon. 1862) ; R. Blakey, jffisfoi^ o/ Jfored Science (Edin- 
bLirgh, 1865); L. Schmidt, D. Ethik d. aL GriecAen (^rlln, 
18^Hl}; TL Zeigler. Ethik d. Gr. u. TEdmer (Bonn, 1881) ; 

C. Kdotlia, Gcifch. d. Eihik[l voL-,'Tubingen, 1S87); especially 

compare R. pDcken, D. Lebtntanschauvngen dl DrFiiler 

(Leipzig, 1890). 

The rollowing partieuUrlj treat special topics? Helnze, 

D. Lehre v* Logos (Leipzig, 1872} ; D. Lehrtd. EHdaem&nismv4 
in griech. PhUoe. (Leipzig, 1884); Cl. Btiumcker, Da* Problem 
d Jffderie m d. grie^. Philoa. (MUester, 1890) ; J. Walter, 
G^ch» d, Aeethetik im AUeritim (Leipzig, 1893). 

I Belerrtd to la thU work uituUy u P., 11*., etix. — Ta- 
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A. GREEK PRILOSOPET 
Intboduction 

T^e Preliminary/ 0t>nditim9 fl/ Philosophy/ in 
Inieilectuid Life of the Sevmlh and Sixth C^nttirie* P- C} 

7, The hietofj of the philosophy of the Greek like the 
history of their poUticBl developmentT requires a larger ooO' 
ception of the geography of the eoimtry thori the present 
canception of its political relations would imply. Our 
usual present Ides of aneient Greece is of a country 
wherein Atliciis hy its literature overshadoisred the other 
portions, and by the brilliancy of its golden age eclipsed its 
earlier history. Ancient Greece was the Grecian sea with 
all its coasts from Asia Minor te Sicily and from Cyrenc to 
Thrace. Tho natural link of the tliree great eontmeuts was 
thia sea, with its islands and coasts occupied by the most 
gifted of people, which from the earliest historical times 
had settled all its coasts- (Homer.) Within this circle, 
the later so^jalled Motherland, the Greece ef the contiuent 
of Europe;, played at tho beginning a very subordinate rftle. 
Ill the dereiopment of Greek culture, however, leadership 
fell to that braucLi of the race which in its entire history 
was in closest contact witli the Orient, the Iciiiaus. This 
race laid the foundation of Inter Greek development, ond 
by its commercial activity established tho power of Greece* 
At first as seafarers and sea-robbers in the train of the 
rbmnicimns, in tho ninth and eighth centuries the lonians 
won on increasing independence^ and in tho seventh cen¬ 
tury they commanded the world’s trade between the three 
continents. 

Over the entire Mediterranean, from tho Black Sea to 
tlie Pillars of Hcrcnlcs, the Greek colonics and trade cen- 

^ ib^Qld be to comapoiklia^ Keitoas ia Imtoricsl 

parts of tbit book for details* 
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trea vet^ extended. E^en Egypt opened its treasures to 
the enter prising Ionian spirit. At the head of these cities 
of cotoinercep and at the same time the leader of the Ionian 
League^ Miletus appeared in the seventh century as the 
most powerfiiL and most notable centre of the Greek genius. 
It likewise became the cradle of Greek science. For here 
in Ionia of Asia Minor the riches of tbo entire world were 
heaped together^ here Oriental luxury^ pomp,, material 
pleasure held their public pageants; here begaiL to awaken 
the sense of the beauty of liTing and the love of higher 
ideals, while rude customs still ruled upon the continent of 
Europe. The spirit became fr^ from the pressure of daily 
need, Dud in its play created the works of noble leisure^ of 
art* and of science. Tlie cultured man is he who m his 
leisure does not become a mere idler. 

8. Thus, while wealth acquired from trade afiforded the 
basis for the free mental development of the Greeks so, on 
the other band, this same wealth led to changes of polit¬ 
ical and eocial couditions which were likewise favorable to 
the development of intellectual life. Originally, aristo¬ 
cratic families had mled Ionian cities, and they were 
probafbly descended from the warlike bands that in the so- 
called Ionian migration from the continent of Europe hod 
settled the islands. But in time, through their eoiDEneroe, 
there grew up a class of wall'-eonditioncd citizens, who re¬ 
stricted and opposed the power of the aristocracy. On the 
one hand bold and ambitionsi on tiie oBier thoughtful and 
patriotic Eieu took advantage of these democratic ten¬ 
dencies, and after destroying the power of tlie oligarchy 
tried to set up mouerchies and equalize, as far as possible, 
the interests of all classes. 

The tymnnj based on democratic principles is the typical 
govemmenta] rule of this time, and extended its power» 
although wot without vigorous and often long partisan 
struggles, from Asia Minor across the islaada even to 
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Euro|jcan Greece- Tiirasybiilus in Miletus, Polycrat<a in 
Setuos, PittacuB In Le&ljcsfl, Periander in Coruitli, Peisistra- 
tua In Athena, Geloii and HLeru in Syracuse, — these men 
had courta that at this time constituted the ceiitrcs cf iu- 
tedectual life. They drew poeta tu them; they founded 
Ubranee; they supported erery morement in art and sci¬ 
ence. But, on the other hand, this political overthrow 
drove the aristocrats into gloomy retirement Discon¬ 
tented with public ofFairfi, the aristocrats withdrew to pri¬ 
vate life, which they adorned with the gifts of the Mosea. 
Heracleitufl is a conspicuous example of this state of 
affairs. Thus the reversed relations favored in many ways 
the unfolding and extending of intellectual interests. 

This enrichment of cousciousneas, this increase in a 
higher culture among the Greeks of the seventh and sixth 
centnries, showed itself first in the development of lyric 
poetry, in which the gradual transition from the expression 
of universal religious and political feeling to that which is 
personal and individual formed a t^^pical process. In the 
passion and excitement of internecine political conflict, 
the individual becomes conscious of his independence and 
worth, and he girds up his loins to assert hia rights 
overywhere. In the course of time satirical poetry grew 
beside the lyric, ns the expression of a keen and cleverly 
developed individual judgment. There was, moreover, still 
more cliarncteriBtic evidence of the spirit of the time in the 
r.o-callcd Gnomic poetry, the content of which is made up 
of Bententioua reflectione upon moral principke. This sort 
of moralizing, which appeared alao in fable-poetry and in 
other litoratur&i may be regarded as symptomatic of the 
deeper Bttrrmg of the national spirit 

9. Tfow, any extended reflection upon maxims of moral 
judgment shows immediately that the validity of morality 
has been questioned in some way, that social consciousness 
has become unBettled, and that the individual in his growing 
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in dependence lias traiiflcended the bnunds authoritatively 
drawn by the nuii'ensal contseiouaiiutta. Thereiore it was 
entirely ebaraeteristic of this Gaomic poetry to recommend 
moderation j to show how unii^er&al stain]ards of life liad 
been endangered by the unbridled careers of single per^ 
soiis^ and how in the presence of threatening or present 
anarcliy the individual must try to re^tnbliah Hieae rules 
through indepeodetit reflection* 

The end of the seventh and the beginning of the si^th 
eenturiea in Greece formed^ therefore, an epoch of peculiar 
ethical reflecliotu which is usually called^ after the manner 
of the ancieulspthe Age of the Seven Wise Men. It was an 
age of reflection. The simplo devotion to the conventions 
of the previous age had ceased, and social consoioosness was 
profoundly disturtrisd. Individuals began to go their own 
waye. Notalde men appearedi and eameatly exhorted^ 
society to come back to its senses. Rules of life w'ere 
established. In riddlci in anecdote, in epigram^ the moral¬ 
izing sermon was made palatable, and ^ winged words 
passed from mouth to mouths Bat, let it be remembered, 
these homilies are possible only when tliC individual op¬ 
poses the vagaries of the mob, and with independent judg¬ 
ment brings to coiisciouaiiess the maxims of right conduct. 

Tradition selected early seven of sneh men, to whom it 
gave the name of the Wise Men. They were not men of 
enidition, nor of gcicncc, but men of practical wisdom, and 
in the msin of remarkable political ability.* They pointed 
oat the right thing to do in critical moaieutg,aiid therefore 

1 iVitli tWtm sbont ttfl S€Ted Wi»e Men, U i? pqnMafsble 

that Pimo [Prviag., SlS a} tbnold chsracterbe them U fnrerunnflra ot 
tile did Atrcng Dorian BwrpJiEv ia contra^ to the iniK}TBtio-&t of the 

lonUn mOTenutotS jul ^jpoemu *ch fiflAjiTfll 

■ IJicml&rcimd eslkd, them oiFrw oCn ^ 

rams LmtS.* L 40. 
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ia public niid private mattcis were authorities to their 
iellow-citlzeiia. The apiiifc gif Giiomtc poetry was prom¬ 
inent in tlio apothegms, the catchwords^ which they are 
supposed to liave uttered. Notbiog was repeated by them 
so often and with bo uiaiiy pIimaingB as the ayait I 

Tradition la not agreed as to the of the Seveo/' 

Four ^ only are meihtloncd by all: lilaa of PrietieTwho ii|X^a the 
iuvasioD of the PeniianH rreotmaende^l to the Jonians a migra¬ 
tion to Sardinia ; Pittacua, who was tyrant gf Mitylene^ sbiait 
6^)0 a. c.; Solon^ the law-giver of A die ns and the Gnomic poet; 
Thalfl9t founder of the Mlleaian phlloBophyt ''^bo advised the 
loulans to form a federatioD with a joint eouneiL in Tec*. The 
names of the others vary. The later age ascribed to the Seven 
all kinds of aphorisms. Letters^ etc. {collected and translated 
into Gei mau, bat without orLtlcn! inveBtigatioa^ by C. Ddthey, 
Dorcoetadtp 

While in this way, through political and social relatione^ 
the independence of iindividual judgineiib was educated 
brst on its practical BidCi nod the propensity was formed 
for expressing such judgment, it was an inevitable con¬ 
sequence that a similar einancipatlgu of single individuals 
from the ordinary way of Ihinking should take place within 
the domain of theory. Independent judgment naturally ap- 
peaj^d at this point, and formed its own views about the 
connect ion of things, Never thelesa this propensity coulil 
manifest itself only in a revision and rccoiistruction of 
those materials, which the individuals discovered partly in 
the intellectual treasures accumulated prcriously In the 
natlon^s practical life, aud partly in the religious Ideas, 

10. The practical knowledge of the Greeks had in¬ 
creased to very remarkable dimensions between tbo time cf 
Hesiod^s Works and Days and the year 600 B. a The 
inventive^ trade-driving lotiiana undoubtedly had learned 
very much from the Orientals, with whom they had inter- 

^ Compare Cid. Rtp., I, 11, Also LsieL, 7. 

* Brmica^ A el. SsvL-EH.f Ilf. 203 ff. 
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and of whom lbo>" were rivalg. Among thesei 
especially aiDOn^ the Egyptians^ E^hceniciaiiia, and AssjriaiLg, 
there existed knowledge that had hceii garnered tJirough 
many ccnturiea, and it is iacredihie that the Greeks shoold 
not have appropriated it wherever opportunity offered. 

The question bow mueh tbe GreekB learned from tEie Orient 
has passed tlsrough mjuiy stages, Jti t>p|K)Sitioa to the nn- 
crlticaU often fantastic^ and untenable statements of the later 
Greeks, wlio tried to derive every tiling icii|)ortant of Uieir own 
teaching fjom the honorable Rntiqnity of Oriental tradition, 
later philology| In its ad miration for everything Greeks lias 
]>erBisteDtij espoosed the theory of an autochthonlc genesis. 
But the more the eimilarities with the Oriental civilisationi 
and the relationa between the di Cerent fornis of the eld and 
the Greek culture have been brotight to the light by acquaint¬ 
ance with the ancient Orienti^ dating froni ihe banning of 
this century; nod the more, on the other hand, philosophy 
tinderstood tJii contiimity of tbe hist-^ricnl momenta of civiliKa- 
tiout so much the more dccidc^l became the tendency to refer 
the lieginnlugB of Greek acience to Oriental induenocsT particn- 
larly iq the history nf philosophy. With hrtlliant fancy A- Ri*th 
{Ge^ KRi6rer nbetidl^dtsdien rh?hs.^ .^Jannheim, 185^ f.,) 
attempted to rehabilitate the acconnts of the nco-Plabonista, 
who by InterpreUtiou ned perTerBion had read into tbe mythic 
narratives^ which were Inlrotliic^ from the Orient, Greek philo* 
eophital doctnoca; he tbeo rediscovered these doctnoes as prime¬ 
val WEs^lom. With a forced eonetructioii, Glndiacli {B. hdi^ion 
u. d. I^htUss. m ihrfT y^digescL EiUv^icJL^ Breslau^ l&j2)tTic<l to 
Bce in all the bepinninga of Greek pbdosopliy direct relations 
to individual Oriental peoples; and he ho eon reived the re* 
lationship that the Greeks fife stipposed to have appropriated ia 
succeBBion the ripe products of nil the other civil iiations. 
This appeals from tbe following tilles of his special essays i 
I)i€ P^f/iayojTcr tciid die SdiinMn (Pjaen, 1341) ; BtA £^lsaten 
und di€ Indier (Poeen-p 1S44) ? Mi>tp^dokh^ nud die 
(Leipzig^ 13*8) I lierad^i^ t^mi (Leipzlgt 1350); 

Anturagoras whd JuraeJifen (Leipzig^ 18&4). Besides tbe fact 
that they first found many anaUigiei th rough an artful in¬ 
terpretation, both Roth and GliuliBch fell into the error of 
transmuting analogies into causal lelalioas, where equally 
Domhle diapariticB might also liive been found. Motoovcti 
where^ fia UBital, religion is coueemod, that of ihe Greeks, which 
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ha0 induenc^ the be^nniogis a/ science in so maDj waja, was 
fouDcl lo be la genotie aiicL bis^rieal relatinnsbip mtk ibat of 
tt« Oncnt. 

Such exa^etationa are certaialy eenBarable- But, on the 
other hondf It would be denying the exiateiice of the ann at 
ooootkie to refuse to acknowledge that tlie Greeka in great 
measure owe tlieir information to coutact with the barbanans- 
It IB here even aa In the tlistory of art* The Greeks importecl 
a large amount of inrormadon out of the Orieut^ This oou- 
iistecl iu apecial facts of knowledge, particularly of a mathe¬ 
matical and astroiiomlcol kind, and consisted perhape besides in 
certain mythological idesB. But with the recognidon of this sit- 
uatlou, which reoDgnitioq in the loug mu is inevitable, one does 
not rob the Greeks tn the least of their true originality. For as 
they In art derived pardcular forms and norms from Egyptian 
and Assyrian traditionp but in the employment and reconstrucdofi 
of these used their own ardstic getnnSt so there flowed in upon 
thein too from the Orient many kinds of knowledget ftHsiiigoai 
of the work and practical needs of many centuries^ and Ysrlous 
kinds of mythological tales, born of the religious iniagUistion. 
But nevertheless they were the first to transmute this knowledge 
into a wiadom sought on account of Itself. This spirit of sci¬ 
ence^ like their origiaal activity, resulted from emancipated and 
independent individual thonght, to which Oriental civUixation 
had not attained* 

Principally in matbemutics and astronomy do the Greets 
appear as the popilB of the Orientals^ Since econotnic needs 
compelled the Flioeniclans to make an arithmetic^ and from 
early times led the Egyptians to cone tract a geometry, it is 
probable that in these tldnga the Greeks were ptipile ratlier 
than teachers of their neighbors* A proposition like that 
concerning proportionality and its application to per&pcctivo^ 
Thales did not communicate to the Egyptians, but derived 
from them.^ Although there are further seeritied to him 
propositions Like that cuneemiDg the halving of the circle 
by the diameter, the isosceles triangles the vertical angles, 
the equality of triangles haring a side and two angles equal, 
yet it may be safely concluded in every instance that tliese 
elementary propositions were generally kaourn to the Greeks 
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of his time. It is likewise a matter of indifference wliether 
Pythagoras himself discovered the theorem Darned after him 
or whether his school established it, whether the discovery 
was the result of pure geometrical reasooiug or was au actual 
measurement with the square and by an arithmetical oaleu- 
lation,aa Both says. Here^agoJo, the reality of such knowl¬ 
edge at that time is reudered certaiD^ and its suggestion, at 
least* from the Oriental circle is probable. In any case* 
however, these studies in Greece soon flourished in a high 
degree. Auaiagoraa was reported, For instance, to have 
busied himself in prison with the squaring oE the circle^ 
Astronomical thought had a similar status, for Thaks pre¬ 
dicted an eclipse of the sun, and it is highly probable that 
he lie re a vailed h imself of the Chsidaean Saroa. On the 
other band, the cQ^mographicat ideas ascribed to the oldest 
philosophers point to an Egyptian origin, especially that 
view, authoritative for later time, of concentric spherical 
shells in which the planets were supposed to move around 
the earth as a centre. From all reports It appears that the 
questions concerning the conetitytion of the world, of the 
size, distance, form, and rotation of the planets, of the incli¬ 
nation of the ecliptic, etc., keenly interested every one of 
the ancient thinkers. The Milesians still thought the earth 
to be flat, cyliDdrlca], or plate-shaped, floating upon a dark, 
cold atmosphere and in tlie middle of a world spherCi. The 
Pythagoreans seem to be tlio first independently to discover 
the spherical shape of the earth. In the physics of this 
time the interest in meteorology Is dominant. Every phi¬ 
losopher felt bound to explain the clouds, atr, wind, snow, 
hail, and ice^ Not until later did an interest in biology 
awaken, and the mysteries of reproduction and propagation 
called forth a multitude of fautaatic hypotlieses (ParmenH 
dcs, Empedocles, etc.). 

Deficiency in physiological and anatomical knowledge 
obviously delayed for a long time the progress o£ medical 
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BcieQcc. T]iet*^fori: we aro aafe iq saying * that medical 
Gcleuce was iiilieritcd in its ocigcnal tradition ^siitlrely inde¬ 
pendently of nil other sciences as the esoteric teaching of 
certain priestly families; and that philosophy also hardly 
liad any coTinection with jncdicine down to about tlae time 
of the Pythagoreans, Medicine consisted simply in empir¬ 
ical ruleSi technical facts^ and a maHs of data accumulated 
during the experience of centuricSi It was not an eetiologfcal 
science^ but an art practised in the spirit of religion. Wo 
have still the oath of the Asclepiades (a priestly order of 
this sorti which however had also lay brethrenjt who as wdl 
ns the gymnasts practised the art of healings Such medical 
orders or schools existed notably In EhrxJes^ CyrenCj Ci'o- 
tona^ CoSj and Cnidus. Rules for the treatment of the sick 
were partly codibed in doenmeuta^ and Hippocrates knew two 
versions of tho KviBmt (Cnidian sen ten ecs)} the more 

vatnablc of which (JaTpix&tt^pov') came from Enrjphon of 
Cnidus. 

Likewise the geographical knowledge of the Greeks liad 
reached n high degree of completcnesB about this time. 
Tlie broad commercial activity whereby thev viaitcd the 
Mediterranean Sea and all its coasts had essentially tniua^ 
formed and enriched the Homeric picture of the world- Jt is 
stated that Anaximonder drew up the first map of the world* 
Tlie statement of Herodotus = is interesting, that Aiis- 
tagoras^ by showing such a chart in Lneedfemon} sought to 
awaken the continental Greeks to a realising sense of the 
iDenaocd geographical situation of Greece by the Persian 
Empire. 

Historical knowledge too was beginning to be aecii- 
mulated nt this timcj — -yet Rtrikiiigly late for a people 
like the Greeks. From the old epic bad issued the theo- 
gonic jKKtry.on the one hand, and the heroic on the other. 

^ Humi-, c/. UtMch* d\ 2 tA, 21-^5* 

* V-4a. 
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CollectioriB of nnd of tbe hiitorles of the founding of 
citicB.as they had been gathered by the logograpbera, were 
added to these for the first time in the Ionian cities of Asia 
Minor. Men^ who after long joumejfi to their logog- 
raphies greater e^ctent and variety of infereat, introduced 
then that form of historical presentation which wo maj 
still recognize in Herodotus. At the same tiine^ however, 
this was pressed into the background by the grouping of all 
nccoimts around the important event of the Persian ware. 
In place of fantastic fables about strange people in tlie 
form that ArUteas of Procoimesns related them, wo now 
hare the more sober reports of the logogi'aphers. Of these 
there appeared, in the sixth century, Cadmus, Dionysius, 
and especially Hecateius of Miletus, with his in 

which geography and historj are closely interwoven. In 
these men realistic considerations had taken the place of 
scfltlictieali and their wrilinga therefore have the prose 
rather than the poetic form. 

About 600 B. c. the intellectnal circle of the Greeks waa 
replete with this manifold and important knowledge, and it 
is clear that there were men, other wise favorably conditioned 
in life, who took a direct and immediate interest in knowl¬ 
edge which had hitherto been employed for the most varied 
practical ends- They planned how to order, classify, and 
extend these acquisitions. It is likewise comprehensible 
liow scientific schools for the same purposes were formed, 
os it might happen, around distingnished men, and how hi 
these schools by co-operative labor a kind of scholastic 
order and tradition maintained itself from one generation 
to another. 

After the investigatloDa of H. Diels (PhUos* An/i^xe 
ierjtibUiium^ Berlin, 1SS7, ^41 f.) It can scarcely be doubted 

that in this very early time the sderitiflc life of the GreeliB 
constituted Itself into elofled eorporfltkjns, and that the learned 
societies already at that time carried all the weight of Judicial- 
religions associations { 6 ( 0 ^ 01 } which y. Wllamowlu-MoLleudorf 
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von Ko.ry 0 tos^ p, 263 f.) has already proved for tbo 
later Bcboola+ The Pythagoreans were uodoabtedly such au 
assDciatioD. The sehoola of pbyeiciana were organized oa the 
eanqe principle i — perhape still more rigoronslj in the form of 
the pHesily ordeia, Why^ theOt should this not be the case 
with the ecbools of Miletuat Elea, and Abdcra ? 

11. Likewise, m the religious notions of the Greeks lay 
cert&in definite points of de|mrtiiro for the beginaingB of 
their philosophy, especially since those reUgiouH notions 
were in the liveliest fermcDtatioii about the time of the 
seventh and sixth eentariefl^ This is accounted for by 
the great vitality which from the beginaing characterized 
the religioua exiatcnce of the Greeks by reason of their 
unparalleled development. Out of the early did-ercatlation 
of originally common idesa, out of the caprioious formation 
of local cults within families, tribes, cities^ and provinces^ 
incidentally also out of the introduction of distinctive 
foreign religious ceremonies, there grew up a rich and, as 
it were, confusingly iridescent variety of religions. Stand¬ 
ing over against this, epic poetry had already created its 
Olympus, its poetic pari6cation, and its human ennobling 
of the original, mythical forms. Tliese products of poetry 
came to be the national religioua property of the Hellenes. 
But along with the veneration of these products there 
were the old cults that shut themselves up only the more 
closely in the Mysteries, in which now as ever the peculiar 
energy of religioua craving expressed itself in a service 
of expiation and redemption. With the advance of civilian- 
tiou, however^ the lesthctie mythology succumbed to a 
gradual chanfife in two directions which had been blended 
Itidistingnishably in the Olympian formsi The first direc¬ 
tion was toward my t1 Heat explanation of nature; the second 
was toward ethical idealiiing. 

The first tendency showed itself in the development of 
the cosmogonio out of the epie poetry. Cosmogonic poetry 
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shows how the individual poets with their pecaliar fancies 
studied the question of the origin of thinp, and in addition 
mvthologiied the great powers of nature in a traditioiifll or 
freely creatiTO formp Two groups can be distinguislied 
among them^ corresponding to the different infcerprcta- 
tions of HomeTio poetry. Such of the Orphic theogoniesi 
which go back thus far^ belongs with the sole exception of 
Hesiod^ to one group, and Epi men ides and Acuailatia are 
among ita bettor defined historic riames^ Whether they 
presuppose only Chaos or Night aa the original powers^ 
or whether with these Air, Earth, Heaven, or something 
else,— they appear reasonably enouglr in Aristotle as ax ix 
tffoXo^oi, For it is always some dork and 
reasonless primeval ground from which they ctoIvu material 
tUitigs, and they may bo considered as representatives of 
the evoiutionist idea. Likewise in this respect Milesian 
science followed immediatelj in their wake, and had in 
part the same principles but with greater clcaniesa of 
thought (§§ 14-16). Over against these was the later ten* 
dency whose repreaentatives were regarded by Aristotle as 
standing between the poets and philosophers 
airwp). By these the Perfect was sopposed as the form¬ 
ing (creative) principle at the beginning of time. To 
them belongs, besides the entirely mythical Henoaotimus of 
Cla^omenjc^^ the historical Pherecydes of Synis,a contem- 
porary of the earliest philosophers and a man who wrote 
his conceptions in prose. He presupposed Zeus as the per¬ 
sonality giving order and reason to the world, and that 
Time^ and EaHh act with Zeus os original principles 
appears to have represented in grotesque 
imagea the ** five-fold ” development of Individual things 
out of the rational principle. 

1 Wtflm Bom* try to identify with Anaxaga™. Sc* Carus, Nach- 
* Tola,, 330 f.; Zcllcf, 3S4 f. 

* ussy meaii soMthln^ el*o- Zelleri TS- 
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Stura (LeijKig, 1RS4) boa pnhli8b«l ttie fragments of 
f her^jdea. lUith, out of moat uncertain dain, 0«»eh. unaerer 
abendlandiachtn II. I$1 f., ir[(«i (o attribute to Pbere* 

cydea the iutroduction into Grect-e of Egyptian metaphyaics 
Md nslroDom^ J. Conrad (CoMetiz, ia57>, B. Zitnmcrmanq, 
Studi^ u, A^,fen O'ienna. 1870, 1 f.), alao treat tiie “ phi- 
I^phy of Pherecydea. See II, Diela, Arck. /, Gesdt. d. 
Fhtkta.y r. 11. •' 


Tlioflc Inter cosmogontes were apparently already under 
inHiieDce of the ethioal moreioent, which had pressed 
into the circle of religious ideas, and, as against the nature^ 
mythlLal interpretation that ascribed ffisthetic character to 
the different gods, sought to embody in them the ideal of 
moral life. The second tendency comes to light in the 
Gnomic poetry in particular. Zeus is thus (Solon) honored 
tese as creator of Katuro than as ruler of the moral world. 
The fifth century, in following out this idea, saw tho 
Homeric mythology expressed completely in etliico-alle- 
gorical ternia (especially ascribed to Metrodorus of Lamp- 
saens, a of Anaxagoras). Three moments especially 
m tte ethiciziag of religious ideas appear; (1) the gradual 
stripping off of naTifo anthropomorphism from the gods, 
which led to a violent opposition to lesthetic mythology on 
the part ot Xenophanes, who was a direct descendant in tliis 
resect of tho Gnomic poets j (2) necessarily connected 
with the above, the development of the monotheistic germs 
contained m the previous ideas; (3) the emphasis on the 
thought of moral retribution in the form of faith in immor- 
tality and transmigration. So far as the last two thoughts 
belo^ with a greater or loss degree of clearness also to 
the Mrateri^, they were in some degree the ccatre of an 
ethical reaction against the pantheon ** constructed bv the 
poets,” 

12. In this direction tended the great movement which 
shook the western part of civiUjsed Greece about the end of 
the sixth century, and in many ways jnfiuenced tho dcrel' 
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opipc?nt of science. Tliis movement is tho 
re/ifrm^ti&n of Fylha^omi. 

Tt l& flh&olutely necessary^ in the Interest of bistoiical elear- 
nesst to dietiiigulab Py tbr^oras from tLe l^tbagOreansT lind tbe 
praedee of the former (mtu the ficiewce of the latter. The in- 
ve^tigatioiis of inofkrn time have moie and more led to this 
diatiiiction. Tlie iic<x>anta of the later ancients (neo-Pytljsgo- 
rcan and tieo^Platonic) had gnif]ered eo many myths alH>ut the 
^>ersoiinhty of Fythagoraii. mid bod ao nscrltH^ to Liiu tlie npest 
ainl hlgbeet thougLti of Greek philosophy through direet ainl 
indueet fakiheationt that he bteame a mysterious and entirely 
ineoiiceivable form. lial the fact tliat the doud of my die 
should thickeo from century to century id anoient time around 
him, makes it necessary * to go back to the oldest andn at 
the eaine timCi ti>ost anthoritatlve accoiints, Tliercin it 
pears that nciiher Plato nor Anatotlc knew anything about 
a phUoBophj of Pyihagoros^ but simply make menlion of a 
phiitwophy of the so-catled Pythi^^oreans.” Ifowhere is the 

number theory” referred to the ^vMoster" bimKelf, It la 
also to be regarded os highly probable that Pythagome himself 
Trrole nothing. At riny tate^ nothing is preserved a‘tncL can be 
caEihdendy nttiibutc^l to him, and neither Plato nor Aristotlo 
knew of anyLbiiig of the sort. On the other hand, tlie first philo¬ 
sophical writing of the school is that of PhllolanSi^ ttic con- 
tem|>orary of Anaxagoras, aod therefore of Socrates and 
T>emcicritns. This philosophic teaching will be set foith in 
tbe place which belongs to It ehroDologically in the develop¬ 
ment of Greek ptiilo&>phy f§ 24). PyHiagoras himself, how¬ 
ever, in the Fight of ilistorica] cridcismt appears only as a kind 
of founder of religion, and a man of grand ethical and poiitical 
etficieocy. Hia work bad an j«j]>ottaat place among tbe causes 
and tiie preliminary 4»Dditions of the sojentifie life in GreecCp 

Coneemiiig tbe life of Pythagoras little is certain. He enme 
from an old Tyrrheadi-PIsliasian atochi which had migrated to 
hia hoiDc, Samos, at the latest in. the time of hi^ grandfather. 
Here be was born, somewhere between the years S>dO and 570^ 
as the sou of Mnesarchuat a rich tnerchant, 3t is not impos¬ 
sible that difTcrcucea that arose between him and Poly crates, or 
the antipathy of the aristocrat to this tyrant, dmve biin out of 

* See Z#hcr, 1% £56 igdinn A. Ehrb (GiodL vnsmr{Indian. Pki* 
fotrt IL b, S6l IS f.). ZeUer ibowt eleaHy that Pylhagoras had no 
philuophy. 

= Biog. viiL IS, as. 
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where he seemd bo have enters already upon a career 
al^Uar tq tlial of hia later life. It is oob to be determined 
with perfect surety^ but tnwy be regarded as by do meatis im- 
prohablei that he made a kind of edycative jouruey to inveati- 
gate the sanctuaries and caits of Greece. At this time he 
eanie to know Pberecydea. This jfoaraey may have extended 
al&o into foreign lands as far oa Egypt.^ About the year 530, 
however, he settled In JUagna Gift^cia, the r^ion where {at 
a time wbeu Ionia already was struggLing with Persia for 
existence) were brouglit togetbcri in the most splendid way, 
Greek power and Greek culture^ Here was Btill a more motley 
mixture of Hellenic stocks^ and here between ciliee^ and in the 
cities between parties, the battle for existence was most passioB' 
iitely waged, i^thagoras appeared here and preached^ founded 
his new sect, and met with the most decided suecesa. He 
chose the austere and aristocratic Crotona as the centre of his 
operations. It spi^ars l^iat his sect co-operated in tlie decisive 
battle (5l0 n. c.) in which Cnotona destroyed its democratic 
rival, the volupUious Sybarie- But very soon after that event 
democracy l>ecanie prenlominajit in Crotona itself and in other 
cities, and the Pytliagoreans were cruelly persecuted. These 
perBccutions were more than once repeated in the first half of 
the fifth cen^iry, and the sect was entirely dispersed. WlieQier 
Pythagoras in one of tliese psrsi^cLitkms^ pcrba|>s even in the 
very first ioetigated by Cylon in 504, fonnd Lie end, or whether 
in another way, or where, when, and how, is Dticertain. His 
death ie surrounded by myihsj but we shal] have to place it 
at about 5Q0. 

Jaoiblichua, De tiia P^ihagcfrrca, and Porphyry, De rifrt 
(ed. Kissimg, Leipzig, I8l5-je, etc ), H. Hitter, 
d^r p^ha^rlsc^ien Phih$£^U (Hamburg, lS2e>^ B. 
Krischej f?ie so’^^talis o la con-* 

dita sro/w jmJ/oco (Gottingen, 1830); E. Zeller^ it. die 

V'orlrag u. AbhdI. I. (Leipzig, 1865) SO ; E<h 
Chaignet^ J^hagar^ ef la pliHoso^tle yi^f/ioponc^fiine {Paris, 
1873): L. V, Sdiroeder, «. d. Jjider (Leipzig, 1834) : P. 

Tannery, ArcTu f. <?escA. d. PA., L SO tf. 


On tho one hand^ Pythagoras found his purpose in the 
moral cluriOcatiou and puriAcation of the world of religious 

1 Tli^rfl » scarcely m grcranfl for dqiihtin^ the testimony of iBocrates 
11). The circum^isoce? of tho sewed half of the"sisth ccnlmy 
mike it appear as in do wise an ciccptioiiai caie iJiaE the soa of a patri- 
ciaa of SxiDi^ should journey to Egypt. 
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ideas. He stood in this respect entirely in line nith the 
progress and iuDovation of the time^ and heantagouizedp as 
a point uf view antiquated or coming to bo so^ the religiou 
of the poetSt in which ho missed a moral eamefituciss. On 
the other handi he was inspirad by the same ethical impulse 
against that weakening of the moral lioud to which the 
DOW methods of Greek social life threatened to lead, and 
in fact hod already led. Be called^ therefore, for a return 
to the old institiitions and eonvictious. Especially in 
politics^ he represented u reaction id favor of the aristoc¬ 
racy as opposed to the growing democratic movement. This 
opposition determined the peculiar position of the Pjlhag- 
orean society. The society was, in truth, one of tho most 
important factors in the religious and intellectual advance 
of the Greek spirit, and at the same time it dung itself 
against the current of the time as regards' ethics and 
polities.* As to the latter, the Ionian Pythagoras preforredl 
the more conservative Dorian cliaractcr, and the''Italian 
philosophy founded by him passed among the ancients 
as an antithesis to the loman. 

The cmphAsls upon tlie unity of the diviac Being and a 
purely tnortU coneeptvDn of the same was carried no farther 
by Pytbagoms and by the Pythagoreans than by the Gnomic 
poets. Neither was the conception of the purely spiritual here 
attained, nor a sclentiSc foundation and presentstion given 
to ethical concepts, nor, Anally, a sharp contradiction made to 
the polytheistic [>opular religion. (Of course we do not in¬ 
clude in ttiiB Btabement the doctrines of the neoPythagorean 
and neo-Flstonic schoolsO On the isontrtiry^ Fy tliagoraa bad 
the pedagogic Acumen to develop these higher conceptiohs from 
those existing in the myths and religions ceremoniesi He used 
ill this way the Mysteries, especially tlie Orphic, and he himself 
appears to have been connected with the cult of Apollo in 
particular. He laid purticular emphagis upon the doctriue of 
immortality and its application to a tlieory of moral religioue 
reCnbutton, and this also took the mythic form of the doctrine 

S Sioiilarly flJld OD a krgijr ksIa thiA \a repcsEed by Plato's work 
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of £nfrtetn|>e^chDsiB. But doubtleaa the MjBt&rLfs themsolvefl 
coDlaiDod u^uirb io haiiaouy with the doctrine of triuismigra^ 
tioDf e(ipeoiuUj ttio&e hivsteHee of the chthonic diviaitlee. 
Hut to the oniiuarj Greeks UTMiemigretion was and remained 
ti fomgo eoiiceiJtlo^i which in eari^ timea thej had niocktd 
atn^ and they wei^ inoet iiiolined to Jay Lt at the door of fureigo 
iufucnce- 

Whatever of the FytliagoreaD ethical teacbiDg la certainly 
proved, may be found in the Gtiomie teaching. But at all 
events we ace there, in the oougclouBQeaa of doty, in introapec- 
tion^ atKi in subordination to authority, a greater eameetnasa 
and ligor, with at the name time a decided abandon uicnt of 
sense-pie aanre and a ^werfol tendeney to spiritnalize life,^ 
Mntij a^icetio tendeoclea doubtlesB were already connected 
with 'tills. The pronounced political turn which Pythagoras 
fit thft Bame time gave to his Bociety determined ita fate and 
led it Srst to victory, then to destmetion. Yet tliia |>oltticaI 
tendoDcy la oot to be regarded as original^ but as the natural 
consequence of the moral-ieiigiouB ideal of bfe. 

Tn order to attnin encli a goal^ Pythagoras fonndod at 
first in Crotoiia bis religioua nooiety, W'hich soon spread 
over a greater fiart of Magna Grs&cia. But this sect was, 
to be suro, ut first only a kind of ifysferies, and nearest 
related to It were the Orphica. It is to be diatinguislied 
from these only so far as it expressly detennined also the 
political and in part aven the private life of its membera by 
ita regulationSi It sought to evolve also a geaeral educa¬ 
tion and an albround method of life out of ita moral- 
retigious principle^ Its moat commendable feature was, 
that within the society the external goods of life were 
relatively little prized, and the common activities were 
directed toward fosteritig science and art. Hiua* the 
religious in time became a Bctentifie To Fytliago- 

ros himself may be referred the thorough study of musiCf 

1 See Xeavphaiirai' witty diitkh ugalnit ll: Laert.. VI11. 3^. 

* "ThE- Mi*ea|lod "^guldfia posni ^ whEruia the PytliagDEiMii rulci of 
life *ro Uii] dowa waa, oceordiag to Mullacb, colkM ty Lytii. ZvIIet 
b cvrtalaly rl^ht In laying ihat |e wu prubably earlier bonded down 
in venu lomt. 
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aniJ perhaps in the same connection the beginnings of 
mathematical invcstignlions which thcnefore, like medicine^ 
have a point of departure equally independcut of that of 
‘^general pliilwophy/^^ 

It U no longer certain bow much the aocletj directed bj 
Pythagoraa hJm&elf was iu possession of all of tbe rnlce by wllicht 
according to later aecotlntSt the comoitltlitjlife of the members, 
their initiation^ their ctiucation even to the parttciilftrs of each 
day^B duties, were provided fur. Tbe eonception taken from 
later analogies ia scarcely crediblci that the Pythogoreanu 
Were a Becre;t society in which the novitiate first after a long 
preparation and after tbe performance of many BjmlMlicai 
fo-rmalitieB could share in the mjBtericB." Rdth in particular 
has trie<l to re-establish this dletinction of the esoteric and ex¬ 
oteric, Pythagoreanism was certainly iio more and no leas 
& secret Bcscietv than all the other Mysteries i and there ia not 
the sUghtest ground for assuming a secret Bcieoce in it. That 
tbe Btlmuloa given by Pythagoraa to the spin leal community 
of life was concerned with music and mathematical may aafelj 
be accepted. All else is doubtful, and probably fabulous- So^ 
too, it ia impoflsible to find out nnythlng certain as to the founder a 
personal familiBrity with these subjects. ^ Even the well-1no™ 
geometrical proposition in not to be attributed to him in entire 
^nftdenee- He himself belongs rather to the religioUB and 
political life^ But the spirit in which he founded bis school 
waa of such n nature that acientifie iutencBt could and actually 
did fiouiish in It. 

13 , la Greek natJonal life such were tbe essential condU 
tiona for tbe origin of the philoftopby which appeared at the 
beginning of tbo siJEth century as an independeiifc phenoni- 
enon. Its entire courae* howeven since it was dependent 
npon the general clrilizntioii of tba nation^ shows a gradual 
drifting from cirenmferonce to centum Tbe beginnings lie 
Scattered in those circles of Hellenic life where, In friendly 
aa well as ia hoatile coiitncfc with neighboring peoples, it 
first developed mto fnlL independence. Afterwards in tbe 
entire Sophistic Enlightenment pbiloaopby centred itself in 

1 ^ G. CsatOTi Variettm^n Qhtr d GtfinL k/, I, L 
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the Athena of Pericles and there through the great per- 
sunaUty of Socrates it became naturalized^ it perfected itself^ 
and established its great schools. 

Subjectively viewedi the development: of Greek science ie 
a fully rounded whole. Like all nalrc and natural think¬ 
ings it began with a recognition of the outer world* Its first 
tendency was entirely cosmological, and it passed through 
the physical into metaphysical problems. Foimderiiig in 
these and at the same time troubled by the dialectic of 
public life, the Spirit made itself an object of reflection* 
An anthropological period began, in which man appeared 
as the most worthy object of consideration, and ultimately 
as the PTi^y object of investigation. Finally, science in its 
perfected Hirengtht acquired in tho profound study of tlie 
laws of its reason, turned back to the old problems, the 
conquest of which eumo to it now in great systematic 
coutiiiuit>\ 

Sec f 2, note. Hegel, Oe^cJi. der Philos.^ Co^%pi^€ TFbrArat 
VoL Xni. 16^. If one sti'ipa sway the formal from Hegel's 
termiuologj, which served him In hia aystematizatioii of the 
histancai proceesesp then one meets lierCp m so often In Hegel, 
ftd Inspired Insiglitt wiLh which be apprehended the esseniiai 
feamrea in the development of historical pbenooieua- 

The Origins of ecientiric reflection are to bo sought in tlic 
cities of the soacoast of Ionia, which were in o flourishing 
condition about 600 s.a Tho happy nature of the Ionian 
race was here accompanied by all tho necessary mntoriah 
social, and Intellectual roquiaitions for science. Its men¬ 
tal alertness, ha frequently dangerous curiosity fur the novel, 
and its creative talent were remarkable. Here, for tbe 
first time, mature minds brogght their independent judg¬ 
ment to bear not only upon practical but upton theoretical 
qnostions. ^ The idea of the connectioii of things was no 

* PlatATcIi SoLf a (^coactrnliig : wtpagrtpte 

Tp i4m^. 
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longer formed after tho models of m^^tlioiogyj but bf per^ 
Boual reflection and meditatioiu Nevertheleea tbeso new 
endeavora leadmg to soienca grew oot of the oircle of reli¬ 
gions ideas j and thereby" did science prove Itself to bo one 
of the funetbus which had been differentiated out of tho 
original religions life of human society. At first scienco 
treated the same problenis that coneerned mythological 
fancy. The difference be tween the two doca not lie in 
their subject matter, but in ihe form of their iiilerrogatbit 
and tho nature of their reply- Science begins Avhere a 
conceptual problem takes the place of curiosity as to se* 
qtidicesj and where, tlierefore, fancies and fables are 
i-pplac«d by the investigations of pormnnent relations. 

Tlie common task for the Greek pliilosopber lay In the 
necessity to understand the change of things, their origi¬ 
nation, destruction, and transmiitatiori into one another. 
This very change, this process of happening 
was accepted as a matter of course, and was not required 
to be ctplaincd or reduced to its causes. It had rather to 
be d escribed, objectified, a nd conce ptual 1 y stated . The myth 
occoinplislied tliis in the form of a narrative* To the ques¬ 
tion, What existed previousty ? it made answer with a 
description of ibo oingln of tiie world, and tells of llie 
battles of Titans and how they finally produced iJiis World. 
Among men of science this interest in the past gave way 
to an interest in what is permanent. They no longer 
asked for iIks temporal hut for the real of perceived 

Being. Face to face with the perpetual viciseitudes of in- 
dividuai things, they espresseti the thought of a world- 
unity* by asking what is permanent amid the changes. 
Consequently they formed as tho goal of their researcli 
the concept of a world-stuff that changes into a31 things, 
and Into whicli all things return when these things vanish 
from perception. Tho idea of a temporal origin of things 
gives place to that of eternal Beings and thaa arises tho 
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tho first cDacept gf Greek phJLosopby. The first 
questien of Greek Bcie^oo was, '• What is the stuff yut of 
which the world is made, and how is the stuff changed 
into single tilings ?" Scieoce thus arose from eosmogonies 
and theog^nies. 

TJie transition from the myth to science consists in 
stripping off the histurjeai, in rejecting chronological nar¬ 
ration, and in reflecting upon tlie Dnchangeable. Tlie first 
science was obviously an investigation of nature. 

See S. A. Byk, J?ie nottacralitdhB FhUos. d Qr. in rtr«-or^»- 

facAen Oliedervng, 3 parts, Leipzig, 1S7S aod 1877. 
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principal centre for these bepuuings in science 
was the chief of the Ionian cities, Miletus. From two gen¬ 
erations of scientists in tliis city, tradition has preserved 
three names. Thales, Anaximander, and Anaximenes.* 


i Arist. M*t„ I. 8. 983, 1^3, rd 5,™ „1 

ifpurnv m. *Ji 3 ^[^fnoi T^^n/rouji, r^r iii¥ nirlat inruut^v- 
n^, rslf » TflAai rgwo <m gqi 

4lm. t*, Omitting the dHluetinD of the AriemtelUn eeu^e, 

«d iLU definition of whicli lumighee an immediste 

inggntjoQ of the (naiitian from the tempofal to tJm ooaceptuti, may 
tai«a_(Ui hiitorirtil in the eeue ihnt it bisteiJ mnongtbe oU lopisni. 
It It of little imporUDcc who inir«lu«d the tuna £pxi i° Uiw eoneep- 
Luni w*y. SlmpL Ptja,, 6 rtelo, 34, IS uterts it to be due 10 Annii. 
nuiader. The thought wai already present in Thales. 

* It ia evident that one n«!d not limit die Milesian rihllniophy to 
e« thi^ well-kMwii men; but nothing Ji traditlobally certain. 
For dm of Theophrastua, who (Simpl. iy ^ 

d«n«or. of may al« be applied ,o ihe ensmogoniea ; and the 

reporta of ArKtode, aceording to wbieh the physidite were tboee who 

sir and water (Dt e«U 
III. fi> 303 h, 13) or between air and tin (P*yi., I. 4, IST e, ll> leave 
open Lhn poeiibdity aod prebability that be lua in mind the later evJec- 
tie i^ra^er«. Compaq § iS, 
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It Ritter, Gexh. der ioni^cJi^ F/ulmophte (EerljOp 1S21) ; R 
Sejdeli Ger Foft^chritt Mei<iph}^4ik ujder den dUe^en ionu 
achen PfiUo^opheii (Lei]>£lgp iSSl) ; P. Tannery, Four l^himire 
cfe ia ^ideiice heUine^ I- ^.Paris, 

Thales (alxstit 600 B. €,) aiidW€rcd the question eoncern- 
ihg the sabstaiitial cnnstitiitien of the world {Weliatojf) 
by declaring it to be water. This ia the only aasertion that 
can be attributed to Idm with perfect certainty* Even 
Arifitotle,^ who could give only tredltional reporta eonteru¬ 
ing Thales^ aa early aa his time Lad o£ily conjectures about 
the grounda of this aaaertion. When Aristotle states that 
the moist charaetcr of tJie animal seed and animal nutri¬ 
tion WAS the occasion for this statement of Thales (and to 
Aristotle's inference,^ all later eopplementary conjectures 
appear to refer), arc permitted to uttributc this inference 
to the specific interest in biologj'^ which appealed strongly 
to the Stagiritc, but, for all we know, not at all to Thales. 
More probable ia the conjecture, likewise reported by 
Aristotle,^ which brings the teaching of Thales into connec¬ 
tion with ancient cosinological ideas* In these the ocean 
ti'os eonsidered the oldest and moat important tilings It 
would be exceedingly strange if the Ionian thinker, in an¬ 
swer to the question as to the constitution of the world, 
had not decided in favor of the element so important to his 
people. The thought of its Infinite mobility, its transfor¬ 
mation into earth and air, its all-engulfiiig violence, could 
not but have held an important place in the minds of sea- 
faring folk. The reported costnographical^ ideas of Thales 
also agree with Oiis, for he is said to bELve thought that the 
earth floated in water, and to Lave given, in connection 
With thiSp u Neptunian explauution of earthquakes* 

^ L a, iPSS \ as, 

* Plui, P/ac. pAff., I. 3 arej. CcMnpoj^ ZeUcr, P* 2. 

■ Sl'C boyendx 

* Amt, Ih cedQt 11+ 28* 
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But it makes no difference whether Thaiey came to lus 
a&sertion more tUrov^U organic than iDorgaaic oLiBervations, 
So much IS clear, that the ehcmical comj^ositioiL of water^ 
the pure HjOi did not determine his choice of it as the coeh 
mic matter. Bather its fltiJd state of aggregation and the 
importaut rflle that it plajed in the mobile life of nature 
determined his decisioii,| eo that iu the ancient reports 
vyp6v is often substituted for PSoip. ITie idea of Tliaks 
seems to have heon to select as the world stuff that farm 
of matter^ which promlscvl to make most re^ilj compre¬ 
hensible, the transformation on the one hand to the solid, 
on the other to the volatile. Uore dehnite data conceru- 
ing the modus operandi of these changes do not appear to 
have been furnished by Thales. It must remain problemat¬ 
ical whether he* like the later philesophers, conceived this 
process of change as a condensatton and rarefaction. 

At anj rate* Thales represented this fluid cosmic matter 
as in continuous acif-motion. Of a force maving matter 
and distinguishable from it* he taught nothing.* In 
najrely considering an event as a thing requiring no 
further explanation, he advocated* like big fullowei's, tlie 
so-caJIed hylozoistio theory, which represents matter as 
€0 moving and on that account animated. With this 
aro comphOitible his Tran'a &€a>if and hie ascrip¬ 

tion of a soul to tho magueti^ The scientific view of the 
world had obviously at this stage not jet excluded tho im¬ 
aginative view of nature beld by Greet mytlioJogy. 


1 Aewrding la tig ^temenia of tb^ later writera (Ciem, Zh naf. 
diOT.t I* lO)f Thalet plated in antiiliesta to tLne casmic inatler the forto- 
ing divlM apdrit. Sudi fUteineaia beOrar, on tbe one band, tbe term^ 
uoibgy of the Stolce, and on the other iL^ad to infur a confounding of 
Thales with Anaa^joma^ Tbo bylozoisiu of alL iba ancleai 
iDcluding Thalesr is ^rmed bv Anjtada Lq L 3. 

* Ariat. D* anum, I. 5^ 411 ^ g. 

» Ibid.t L t, 403 a, SO. 
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The timd Id wbicU Tluile* lived i» detennLned bj fta eclipse, 
wbicb he is eeid to hftve predicted. In aoco-rdance with inDdein 
iuveetigAtione {Zwh, jlatrWMjnttacAe iiher die 

wicWiyateM JfYnaimnVw?, UijHig, 1833), this must be placed in 
the year 383 e. o. His Life fells, at all events, in the fourishing 
period of Miletus under Thrasybutos, The year of hie birth 
eaunot be exactly determined; hie death may be placed 
directly after the Persian iuvaeioD in the middle of the sixth 
centory (Diels, JiAefn. itfi**, XXXI, la f.% He belonged to 
the old family of the Tbelidee, Trbich sprang from the Bsotian 
CadmiaoB, who migrated into Asia Minor, Henoe the state¬ 
ment that he woa of Phceniciao derivation (Zeller, 1*. 169, 1). 
See 5 0 for hia practical and poUtii^ activity; I lO, for lus 
knowledge of mathematics and physics. The Egyptian Jonr- 
DCya which later bteraUire reports, ars at least doubtful ( 
althoDgh, provided that he Was engaged in commerce, they are 
not impoaaible. None of the wrilioga of Thales are eitod by 
Aristotle, and it is consequently doubtful if be committed any- 
thing to writing. 

15, If Thales is to be regarded as the first physicist, wo 
meet the first metaptaysiciaD in the person of his somewhat 
younger country man, Auaximander (611—645 B, c,). For 
his answer to the question coDccmtDg the eonstitotion of 
Uie out verse is already to be essentially distingnished, in its 
content as well as in its rundamentals, from that of Thales. 
Thales had sought to find the cosmic matter io the empiri¬ 
cally known, and bad seized up» what appears aa the most 
completely mutsble. H Anaximander was not content wtUi 
this theory, it was On account of his prononneed principle ^ 
that the cosmic matter mast be thought as infinite, so that It 
ios.y not be thought to exhaust itself in its creations. From 
this it followed immediately that the cosmic matter cannot 
be found among empirically given forma of matter, all of 
which are limited, Thus there remaiued for the definition 
of the cosmic matter only the quality of its spatial and 
temporal infinity. Consequently Anaximander said that 
the upx4 IB the airetpav. 

1 Arist. Pkgt.. m. 8, aoa ■, S*. see Plot. Pine-, L S (Do*., 4I7), 

4 |l4 
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The meet important aspect of this dictum i» that here 
for the first time, is the step taken from the concrete to tlie 
abstract, from the to the legriffiich. Anaxi¬ 

mander explained the scnsuouslj^ given by the concept 
The advance consisted in the fact that the avtipov is dis¬ 
tinguished from all perceptible forms of matter. Anaxi¬ 
mander thus referred tbs world of expericnee to a reality 
beyond experience, the idea of which arises from a concep¬ 
tual postulate, He characterized this transcendent reality 
by all the predicates which his mind conceived as requisite 
for the cosmic matter. He called it iedvaT&v 
Bpov, dyevi^TOMf jcnl be described it aa including 

ail things and as determining their motion 

(jtu^ffiyav);’ and he designated it in this sense as ri Stlav. 

But with this first metaphysical concept began then also 
the difficulty of gii-iug a content to it. That Amuimander 
conceived the diretpov to be pre-eminently a spatial and 
temporal infinity, follows from the way in which he arrived 
at this principle. Concerning his attitude, however, toward 
the question of the qualitative determination of the 
aweipov, both antiquity and still more modern investiga¬ 
tors have apparently had divided opinions. The simplest 
and the most natural theory to entertain is the following: 
that Anaximander did not e.vprew himself about the quality 
of this imperceivablo cosmic matter, for the ancient ac¬ 
counts agree that he did not identify it with auy one of the 
known eiementa. More questionable, certainly, is it whether 
he, as Hcrbart tfer*-*, 1. 196 ) and hie school 

fbtrtiiupell, I. 29) are inclined to accept, expressly denied 
the qu.alitativo determination of the cosmic matter, which 
would have anticipated the Platonic-Aristotelian conception 



tn>l npan, u Roth tbinkt iGeMek. tuwnvr 
* laeaiiJ guidsncfc” Zaller, I*. SOi, 
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of matter aa an ud determined poeeibilitj. on ibo 

other hnnd, it )S certain that Anaximander thotif^ht of the 
amipov always m corporeal/ and only the kind o£ cor¬ 
poreality can bo pnbjeot to controversy* The hypotbesisf 
too, expressed repeatedly in later antiquity, is untenable, 
Til*, that ho asserted the cofitnic matter to bo nii inter¬ 
mediary state between water and air, or air and fire* On 
the contrary^ the combination of the Anaximaadriaii prin¬ 
ciple with of Empedoclea and Anaxagoras^ which 

Aristotle gives, led even in antiquity to the Conception 
of the aTT^tpoif as a mixture of all the empirical material 
elements* If now, also, tiic adherence of Anaximander to 
tijlo^istic monism is — as Aristotle says it is — so very 
certain that one cannot make him f^wlLh Ritter, op. ciL') 
the father of mechanical pliysica, in opposition to Ionian 
dynamics / yet, on tlie other hand, it is jncontroTertihle that 
Anaximander in $ome conjecturahle, obscure way nmat 
have stated that the air^ipav contaius in itself all known 
material elements, and then differentiates these elements 
in the cosmic process/ Doubtless he held an attitude of 
uncertainty as to the relationship of tlio airttpcir to these 
particular elements, similar to tho mythological primeval 
idea of Chaos, which idea, to bo sare, had already been 
greatly purified, bjut not yet thoroughly elaborated and 
assimilated* 

Accordingly Anaximander was doubtless content in 
merely indicating as dxxpivta-Bai the development of par^- 

^ CompAn Pi 1^? 1| M tsoiiiafc Micbetii^ Dt flit* in^nuTo 

(Brmaniber^, IS74). 

* Ariel- 3CL 2, lOC&K S-: ffr whirli I, 4 ^ 

1ST a, 20: oi S’ iV tw fflf /mswrwtTjru* 4Kxptmff^eL, 

wX. Comfiarti § 22* 

■ BrKndLfl^ Nam/dvek^ I, 12JJ. 

* Amt- A/f!., Xl. uid TI>e*j>hrasUii {BimpL 6) interpret 

tlsti u a SiJViafsMt iddiimtHi. The becBLOifl Ux tbem their A/iurTdw 
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iiculaf from the coamio cnattcr* Ipdeisd he caused 

the antitUetioal Warm and Cold to be dL^fcreutiated from 
the as it» first qualltatiTe determiDatioitB. Out of 

the ULixtura of these two qualitiea wqg gup[>osed to be 
formed then the Fluid, the fundamental material of the 
finite empirical world. Thua the metaphysical basis to the 
theory of Thalea was complete j for Anajtimander tauf^ht 
that the particular parts of the world had been difiTerentiated 
Out of the Fluid. These were the earth, air, and the fire 
eucircliug the whole. 

The philosopher inserted into this meteorological account 
of tljc origin of the world a multitude of single astronom¬ 
ical id^s {§ 10) which, even if they appear childish to 
us to-day, nevcrtheiciia not only show a many-sided in¬ 
terest in nature, but also presuppose independent ob&er- 
^atiobs and coneLusions. Anaximander reflected upon the 
facts of organic life also, and there is preserved one obser- 
Tstioii uf hie in accord ^ with the moderji evolution theory. 
Tills is to the effect that anlmais appeared when the pricuH 
tive liquid earth dried up, and were originally fish in form. 
Then some of them, adapting tbemBelves to their new envi¬ 
ronment, become land animals. Thie process ot develop- 
mcnt| in its naive explanation, includes even man. 

The single qualitative diffei-eutiationa are lost again In 
the perpetual llfe-pmccsa of the cosmic matter, in the same 
way that they arise out of the aw^ipay^ Anaximander, in the 
single fragment verbally preserved to ns, has deseribed this 
reabsorption in a poetic “ manner — reminding us of orlgioat 
Oriental-i^eliginns Ideas — as a kind of compeqaation for the 
injustice of individual existence. 4 ^ 

Toiv mm T^y tk ^avra katA to 

ytip avra ^ucrjy cal rnriif [dXXiJXoi?J ^ucuiv icora 

* FTnL Phc.^ V, IS {Ihx.^ I Ripped Eef. L e WOy 

Coinparfi TElrhiniillrTi SliMdun^ I. SS t 

* SimpK 
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rf^tf Tou j^oifav rafu^. To this AnaxiiDiiiider united the 
theoryp also simLLarly Oriental^ that the cosmic matter in 
perpetual trunsformatioti creates out of Uself world-sy steiBSi, 
and aj^aiii absorhs tlieiQp^ Wiicther to the view ol aa end¬ 
less plurailty of eucceBsire world-foriuatious woa connected 
also that of a plurality of co-csiBtin^^ worlds, contained in 
the pfimitive matter* I'omniuB undecided and not probable.® 

The detenulnatloTi of the dates of the Hfe of Abaxinmnder 
rests upoQ the arbltrixy statemedt of Apollotloras, that in tiie 
Becoud y ear of the fifty eighth Olympiad he was sijcty-four years 
old and directly afterwards died^ (Dio^. Laert., 11. 2») Tliie Is 
aot far from the truth. Further of hie biography is not known. 
His worki to which some one ga^e the title wtpi ^5 

prose, and appears to have been lost very early^ Compare Scblci- 
ermACherf WhrA^^ ill. 2, 171 L; Biisgem 

Uhber Jha airtipovd^ A. (Wiesbodeai LS67) ; ^^euhiuser^ Aatix. 
Milesiu^f (Bonn, ldS3)« 

16 - Wo turn back from the mctaphyaical to the phj-sio&l 
point of view when we pass from Anaximander to AuaxU 
mencat for the latter sought the coaniic matter again in the 
cmpirfcally known. Nevertheless the reflectiona of Anaxb 
ensnder were not Lne^ectual upon his successor* For when 
he stibstitufed tJie air in place of the water of Thales^ ho 
had especial reference to the postulate of Anaximander: 
he explained that the air is the He found the 

claims of the metaphysician to be thus satifified by the cm- 
plricai materlah® At the eame time he chose the air on 

^ Plut- ^rujiL^ fr. 2 

» Sw I. fl2 f. 

* This 1 $ otieftted expressly by Sioipllclui^ S4, Eua. 

Puivp n I- 0, 57SJ and pjrpwUJly ScAbI^ m Arvt^t Sli a, SB; mtpfut 

iivr&f ?Ti ^MFTev' irrX. It is thuB^ iDip^sihlo 

b> with Kilter {Gti^h- Pkiiou., tUa^ Auuimvncs msde 

a diada^ifin bCLWoeD thft UT Oi a mttapbrtkaJ Ccdinlc PlStt^T miJ the 

Huue &■ aa empirical elensent Braadlt nhot who fiiit ontertitined ibla 
ricw in his huiilbook, I. l44± hiA later d- Fnlio.j 1. aot laid 

9 Q much Ftreoa on Lt- 
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aecount of its easy mutability: rh tov dipc^ 

evoXXoirnoif ypo? fieFaj3o\t}it {Schot. in Ariat., 514 a, 33). If 
we add to this, finally, the single statemeut which is pre- 

served ofhia writing:' elc«- ^ ^ i^P 

tnrfKpa-rii jta} o>ufp toj^ ttivftov Trvevfut Kai a^p WMiire*,* 

We "How that his majn object was to declare the coamic 

matter to he the most olive and moat eontinuoasly mobile 

of the known elements. Wo likewise meet here a very 

definite Idea of the manner in which the (hanges into 

other kinds of matter: s his theory of condensation and rare- 

ration Of Out of the 

air through rarefaetioa originates fire; through condeosa- 

tioQ, wind, clouds, rain, water, earth, atones, siicceaslvely 

wme. In this etmmeration there appeare considerable 

defiintepeaa in meteorological obaerraticus, and at the 

same time the physiciat’s tendency to use the state of 

^gitTfigstion OS a stendard for the different chongics in 

e co&mtc matter^ MLIesi^s $cieu<^e already fcogw th^t 

wnneotion of the state of aggregation with the tempera^ 

ture; and Anaivmenea taught* that rarefaction is identical 

^Vj ^*'®*^**® warmtii, condensation with increase of 
cold. 

From these general observations Anaaimenes not only 
gave a great number of explanations of particular plio- 
nomena m which he sliowed himself to have been a many- 

phyaieiati^ but he also gave a theory 
of the origin of the world. To the latter was appended tlie 

* plat, Ptac.^ 1. S {Om., 2rS). 

rinni,^^ k'”^ ^*^^'** * piirely Bpirituai interprctaiiqa ef me wwiJ 

^11 '■/ RoihfC^wi, ti. jr_ Jjo f,> 

bi it !j» * ibowt tlw naiTft qwteriaJiHn (rf eBfiieat KiBiKe 

. TlJ'^****^'* iT rvntarJc Qf Anuimuider ilut the mu] it 

bevMd . tMtlBT lit Anaximenes is pnufcd 

^ H- j) / ^ tliHirv af VDnitebsxticin and nirefsetian, 

■ Hipp. fie/ a,. I. j faw.. aso). 

* PUt Ifejv.JHg., 7, 3, S47, 
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ftflfely attested ^ coneeption of a perlodii^ change of worid- 
forniinga and world^iestmetiona, i, 0 ,, of a euccosaive 
plumlitf of worldi. It ia not certain, however, that he 
thought the destruction of the world to be ccnflugration^ 

Nothing IB known of the life of ADasciinenes, and its cliro* 
nolopcal determination is difEeuLt See ZeUer, I*. 219, 1, 
Against the conjectures of Diels Jtfwf., XXXI. 27) 

there ia the probable theory that by the “ capture of 8ftrdiSj" 
with which hia dealli is said to be coincidant [Diog,p II. 3), we 
are to understand the capture by the lonians in the year 499p 
Accordingly hia birth would have to be in tbe 5M Olyinpiaih as 
Hermann bas it {De phU€^»* Jonic. atalihus, Gi^ltlngen, 1349). 
^tb (Jl* ft, 246 f.; h, 42 f.) makes the date too late by placing 
it to the S3th OlympLidi His -B-tpl was written 'yAywcrwi; 

■‘oi This ift the beginoing of a dry practical 

prose which abows itself contemporaaeousJj in the hktoriog- 
raphj of hiB cooDtryman Hecatsus^ 

With the destmetion of J^filetus after the battle of Lade, 
494, and the fall of the independenco of Ionia, the first 
developmeQt of Greek science along the lines of natural 
philosophy came to an end.® When, at least a gooeration * 
after Anaxiioeaea, in ftnothcr lonlau city, Ephesus, the 
great actentifie theory of Horacleitus appeared ^ the new 
theory did not leave the old theory nnufled. Iferacleitus, 
on the otbor hand, joined to the old theory the religious 
and metaphysical problems which had appeared in the 
mean timo from other directions. 

1 Sinapl- ^S7T 

■ According la INog. Ij^ert., fl. 2. 

■ The giTMl chttmol^cal phudn) between Anaximenes and Heriujlci- 
tuA IS conniMedt with the entirely different handling of the pmblemA by 
the Latter. Therefora the cuitomary way of m^ing HeraeJeitua m 
follower of the MlluAiana ifl the \v^ tenable, iince the teaching of 
Hemcleitut abwlmely prevnppoiiee that of X&ooplienes. 

*■ If one plneeA the death of AnMim^nef at 5t6 (Diele and Zdller) 
and that of I ieruleitiii, at the earUeett at 475, then the chasm appear^ 
itill greater. 
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2, The Metapiitstcai- Conflict —HoACL mua a5?d the 

Eleatics. 

The advance from the apeculationa in natnre-philosophj 
of the Mileaiani* to the conceptual inveatigationB in Being 
and Becoming of Hemclcitus and his Eleatic opponents 
wna the result of a reaction, which the conception of the 
world created bj Ionian science necesaarilj eierted upon 
tlie religious ideas of the Creeks. The monistic tendency 
wfaieh aciencc showed in seeking the unitary cosmic matter 
was in implicit opposition to polytheistie mythology, and 
necessanly became more and more accentuated. It waa 
inoTitable, therefore, that Greek science on the one hand 
should emphasiM and reinforce the monistic snggestion 
which it found in the field of religious ideas, but on the 
other that it should fall so iniich the more into sharper 
opposition to the polytheism of the atate religion* 

17, Tlie iraperturbable champion of this conflict, the 
man who stands as the reUgious-pbiloaophical link between 
the Mika tan nature philoaopkj and the two great metapbye- 
ical systema of Heracleltus and Parmenides, and at the 
same time the man who ia the mesaenger of phiioeophy 
from the East to the Weat| is Xeuephanea,^ the rhapaodlst 

^ The diipogiiian ol tho matjeriiJ of the whansby XfraDphHnei> 
who ii ^nei^ly called the '*fo«adier^* of the Elestic Khook huH beta 
tupsrated froni i his school, is Jusii&^d br theso ttra f&eti + firstly, the 
tlieai 7 of X«tkQpt3»iiefl In poiiai of tlnie and luhject mailer precedea ibat 
of and the theory of Hcmclaittd In Lhs same respects prr- 

that of Farraenitira i aecondlyt tbal Xenophaoes ia neitber a 
genuine Cksut, nor a representatirf! nt the Elealie theory of 
Being, eouncMted first by Farmenidea- Tbe importance of Xenophanes 
lies DOC within a metapbyaksl bot a feligksu^hiljEHOphkal territoryt 
and hLi atrengtb does wH coaaist in eoticeplual ibrni^bt (ArisL Msi.f T+ 
Ap SSe h, calls Mm, as opposed to FanDemdear Aypoijdrtpiop) but in 
the pawerfid and gmud thought of Ouauesa. Sea MraudLa, 

L m- 
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of Colopbon, wlio sang in ilagna Gracia (5T0-4T0)* To 
liim aDtiqaity F^fcrred as the first cliampion again$t; the 
abthropoiuorpliic element in the popular religioii- He 
criticised the represeotation of gods in human form,^ and 
made sport of the poets who attributed to celestials the 
passions and sins of men.^ He asserted the singleness o. 
the highest and true God ® If may bclieirc that liercir 
he taught nothing but what was already proTidcd for and 
hinted at, if not indeed definitely presented, in the Pylhag- 
orcan doctrine as known to him, and possibly even earlier 
in the Mysteries,then that which makes XenophtincB a 
philosopher is the basis which he developed for monothe¬ 
ism from the philosophy of the Milesian physiesni We can 
condense his teaching into a sentence; the ie the 

Godhead. According to his religious convictLon, God ia 
tlia original ground of all things, and to him are due all 
attributes which the physicists had ascribed to the cosmie 
matter* He ia unoriginated and iroperishable ;* and, as 
the cosmic matter was identical with the orld-All for the 
lonianStSO for Xenophanes was God identical to the world- 
all, He contains all things in hiinseVfi and he is at the 
fiamc time^p koI This philosophical monotlicisit, 

* Corop«ins the wclt-knowa verse m Ckiu^ Stfom^, V, 714 

(fr, 5 ,e> 

* Compare Emp. Ade. iraiM-, iX- 1^3 sad T- 289. 

» ** Eit Bfin Jp Tt edl fMywrflV ftflrt Swiff mm* 

offr# The melaphyskal moncrtliflisiii In Xfinophiinea and 

later in the Uretk tliinkeri—in a eertiid ftcnse eTijn Ln Plate —b 
iJli«d vrilh the recognition also of sahorilinate deitiM whkh am treated 
as parts of the World. The SliA wsts the fitflt to aitruapt lo innlyie 
Elila relatkiiuhjp In a eoneeptnal way* Sido by side with ihc 
tDOtaphysieal nvonotbeium, thEre tho* croaliaued to esist a mythical 
polytheism. 

^ According to Arlst_ Rhtt.. H. 2S. 1395 b, 6, Xenophaoei dwlartd 
U impiona Id speak of bjrth nnd death, oF otiglnatinn nnd extinction, 
of a Godhead f ydp ov^Sctiwir rtivf diwif w^rf*^ 

* CompareSimpL 6% 22, 2^; roc wd- * . . E^wrs^Swqw * * - 

ImivfiStaSitL. 
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m energetically defendeil agaiost the poljrtheiHm of the 
myth,, La consequently not ttieiatic but entirely pantheistic, 
aa wo uao the terms. World and God to Xenophanea 
Ldentieah and aU the siugle tilings of perception lose them¬ 
selves in that one, unchanging^ uuiversal essence.^ In con- 
sequence of his religiona predilection, however,Xeuojihanea 
empboaized the slnglenesa of the divine cosmic principle 
more decidedly than the Milesians, to whom this isaself- 
evideut principle, owing to their concept of the I*' 

remains indeed doubtful whether the entire Zeno-like argu¬ 
ment for this, founded on the superlatives ** mightiest 
and beat “ can be ascribed to him.^ To the quality of 
Bingleness, however, Xenophanes further ascribed to the 
cosmic deity that of unity ^ in tiio eenao of qurditative 
unity and inner homogeneity. Nevertheless, of what this 
conaiete he had as little to aay aa Anaximander con¬ 
cerning the qualitative couatitution of the aTtup^v* In hie 
poetry he attributed to the Godhead in an incidental way 
all possible functions and powers, spiritual^ as well as 
material.^ Yet out of the mass of hia utterances Aristotle 
could obtain* only an indehnite and obscure a^rtion of 
the essential homogeneity of alt being. It was of greater 
importance, however, for future philoaophicat development 
that Xenophanea followed to its logical conclusion the con¬ 
cept of qualitative unity j ond that moreover he extended 

I According to Sest Emp. Pyrr. I. 33, tbe 

Timaii tnaktf llltn say ; fVwr ww Eif Hm 

^ iw owl HovT^ 

^ GAr^ia3, ^17 2S; EimpL L 

* In TThich the ambigiiUy of tlie h played a great rflle, 

* SaiL. Emp. Adr. malA.^ IX. HJ j qAqc mL ^ r* 

dwMj. Simpt G-, 23, IS l aXX* tnpdytifS* iruH4d Meb miira 

^ Thiu che Dlt^n meatioaed balL'^hape af lbs Godhead or af tbs 
World. OoffipAre Hippol. Ref. L 14 fieay 

* L 5j &&S hy i2^ Compare Plat. 242 A 
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It oTfir teinpoi^l differcnttationa Id such ii way that Iw 
ascribed iinchangcaiiility to the Godhead jq every respect.^ 
Ele tiiereby eaters into sigaihfmat opposition to hla prede- 
Ce^ors,* From the concept of the divine there van¬ 
ished the character of iimtabiUtj which had played m 
g'reat a rOle in the Milesian hylo^oiam. 

In the emphasis upon thia claim that tho is un¬ 
originated and impcriahablCf and in net also he Imniobikk 
esecluding tberefore as well as laj tho 

distinctive innoration of the teaching of Xenophanes. 
For just here the concept of the apx4 could no Unger 
serre as an explanation of empirical events. However, 
Xenophanca did not him$elf appear to have been eouselous 
of the chasm he left between his ihetaphysical principle, 
and the plurality and changeableness of Individual things.^ 
For in an obviously naive ^ nianucr he conjoined to his 
reilglous metaphysics a multitude of physical theories. 
Nevertheless he does not appear as an independent in¬ 
vestigator in physics, but he simply follows the views of 
Anaximander, with whose entire doctrine he seems to 
have been perfectly familiar,^ and adds certain more or 
less happy ohservatione of his own. Among the latter 

* Eaa^ Pi^pu pp., 1 . 8 p 4 : thtu Xiytt tA fra?' ml Tlippolyt. 

I- 14 : Srr tw ri wm tvn* rffl- H« mlu% dented JBDireKW.-nl 

ta the wQrld-all ; compare SimpL Pkj^ j C', 'SS, C t ^ iwT^vT^ rt 
«wi;crH»v oCftir far tXiWfMnti Skk^iSrw uXAjg. 

* Thii very oppmtion Ariitodo emphuhxj Jn conOKtica with 

I. S. 

* It b po^blct also, that he ei)J-»von>d to avoid adiIBcnIty here ^y an 

ladeG>nlte expressbri, lust as DIo^des, IL I, report^ that Aaaxliissodifr 
(no soum of authority givou) tau^U» rd ^ 

ir^ li iIhu. 

* ThuA he ktfi itao4 the plutallty of mythical gods ondar this maUr 
phyEcital Godhead. 

* Theophrairtas appears to think h\m the pupil of AuxliDander S«e 

Zeller, IA I. 
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belong thQ very childisti aibout aatronomicnl objects. 

For Imtance^ the stare were to bim oLouds of fire* which 
wereqneoehed when they set and were en kind led when they 
rose ; ^ he attached great significance - to the earth as the 
fundamental element of the empirical world (with the 
addition of the water)^ and he thought it to bo endless ® in 
ita downward direction. His Btaterueut waa more happy 
abent the petrifactions he had oheerved in Sicily, oa a proof 
of the origiiial drying of the earth from its mnddy condi¬ 
tion.* Yet Xenophanes apparently held anch physical 
theofics concerning the individual and temporary in small 
esteem compared to his religioue metaphysics^ which he 
championed vehemently. To this only can Iiis sceptical 
remarks in one of his fragments* refer. 

The differing statemeats as !:> when Xeaopbanes lived esn 
be reconciled most essity by ssstimlog that the time when he, 
according to bis own stateineiit (Diog, Laert., IX. at twenty- 
five began his wsnderingST f^incided witli the invasion by the Per¬ 
sians Udder Hs^sgus in consequence of which so many 
louiaas left their homes). He Limself testifies (loc. cit-) that 
bis wsaderinga lusted sLity-aevea years, at which time he must 
have attained the age of at Least nlDoty-two. Impoverished 
during the emigratiour if not already poor, which is less prob¬ 
able, he supported himself os a rhapsodlst by the public render¬ 
ing of his own verses. In old age be settled in Elea, the 
foundEDg of which in 537 by the fugitive Fhmniciaus be cele¬ 
brated iu two tbousand distlehs. According to the preserved 
fragments, bis poetic activity was eeseutially of the Gnomic 
Older (§9). He embodied hia teaching in a didactic poem in 
besametcr^ of which only a few frogmen ta remsin. These 
have been collated by Mollach i also by Ksrstciif 
Grtecorum c^perum L 1 (Amsteidami ; Reinhold, 

Begenuina Xenoph^tniA doctrina (Jena, 1847}^ and iu the dif¬ 
ferent works aboul Xeuoplianea by Frauz Kern (ProfTrainmi 

1 Sioh. L (Aw., 3^S}. 

^ AchiUes Talitis ia Amltm, 

* Simpl, PAj#. 41** ISSp E ^xt. Adv. maiK IX. S6l, 

* Hlppd. Rf/r, J. 14 (Aar. 5SS). 

S SfeiLtas Emp., TIL 4% 110; Vlll. aaa. Sujh. Ed.^ I. 224. 
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Naambiirg, 1S64 j Oldeabuig, IB7&\ Dapzij^p lB7l; Stettin, 
1^74,1877J [ FieudeutbAl, Die T/i^ohf^ie Xenophttn^g (Bres¬ 
lau, ISSS), Compare j4ri:A./+ Ge^ch* -ct I. 322 L 

The pseudo-Ariaioteliaa Lieatiue De Xen0phane^Ze7ii^ne^OQr~ 
0ia (printed in the works of Ariutotle, aod in Mullaeh, 

J i 271 p also under the title De Melieso^ Xenophane et Gorgta)^ 
came from the Peripatetic scboo]^ Accorduijf to tlie investiga- 
lions of Brand is> l^r^kp Ucberweg, Vermebretit and Zelleft we 
maj belie Ye that the last part of this work doubtless treats of 
Goi^as, and the first part airaost as surely of Melissus. The 
middle portion presuppe^ses au older presentation about Xenoph¬ 
anes whieh was referred witsagly by a later commentator to 
Zeuo^ and was supplemented with some statements about Zeno's 
views drawn from other souroea. Thie part of the treatise can 
be used only with the greatest judgment, and tlien as iUnstrn- 
Uve of what on the one baud the fragmenta* and on the other 
the reports^ of Aristotle give* 

The teaching of Xenophanes, immature as it appearSi 
nevertheless discloses the inadequacy of the Milesian con¬ 
cept of the In or behind the change of single things, 

be said, should be sought a cosmic principle that createa 
them all^ but yet itself always remains unchanged^ But 
if we seriouely conceive of this cosmic principle of 
Xenophanes as utterly unchangeable, and at the game 
time regard it as the sole and ulhcmbracing actuality, it is 
impossible to understand its capacity of being ceaeclcssly 
trausmuied into in dividual tliiup. The two tli ought-mo¬ 
tifs that had been fuudamenta! in the concept of the 
now part company^ — on the one haDd,tbe reflection upon 
the fundamental fact of the cosmic process (Gesche^it)^ 
on the other the fundamental postulate of the permanent^ 
of the unehangeshly eelf-deicrmincd, of Being. The more 
diflicutt their reconciliation appeared, the more conceirablc 
b it that the young science, at whose command there was 
as yet no wealth of mediating data, and which on the other 
hand was developed with naive unconcern, slioutd fall upon 
the estpedient of thinking out each motif by itself without 
regard for the other* From this courageous oiieaidedneas, 
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fls it was nt paradoxical consequences^ origi¬ 
nated the two great tdetapfaysical systems whose opposition, 
determined later thought- These are the tbeories of Hera- 
eleitus and Parmenides. 

IS. The docirine of absolute^ ceaselcssj and universal 
mutabllitf already was even in antiquitj regarded as the 
keiTicl of Ileraeleitaniam. Its watchword is ir^a ; and 
wlien Plato * gave the pis rase a new tiiria^ Srt wds^a 
KOi lie gave at the same time the obverse of 

the proposition, via-, the denial of the permanent. Here in 
this is Heracleitua, “the Dark” essentially distinguished 
from the Milesian philosophers^ with whom Iso, under the 
name of the “Ionian natural philosophers,*^ is generally 
classed {§ 16). Heracleitus found nothing permanent in 
the perceptual worlds and he gave up search for it. In 
the most varied phrase he presented the fundamental 
truth of the continuoua transuiutarion of all things into 
one another. From every realm of life ho seized ex¬ 
amples, in order to point out the passage of oppiosites into 
each other. Ho deseribed in bold figiirea the ecaselessness 
of ehange, which wag to him the essence of the world* and 
needed no derivatioTi and explanation. There are no truly 
existing things* but all things only midpaM dira^ 

again in the play of perpetual world-movement. The dpxn is 
not so much immutable matter in mdependent motiont as 
the Milesians Lad said* but is the motion itselfi from which 
all forms of matter arc later derived as products. This 
thought is stated by Heracleitus by no means with con¬ 
ceptual clearness, but in echsuoub pictures. Already the 
Milesian inveatigaters had noted that all motion and 
change are connected with temperature changes (§16)* and 
60 Heracleitus thought that the eternal cosmic motion ex* 
pressed itself by fire. Fire is the but not os a stuff 

identical with itself in all its changes, but rather m the 

^ 403 a. 
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e^er-tiaiforiii process itself, in which all things ri&a and 
pass away. It is the world itself, therefore, in its unorigL- 
nating and unpcrlshing mutability.^ 

Tbe exceptional dilUcuHj of ibSs rektionshlp wag remarked 
by tlie ancLcntii, and from it, ea|>ecial1y, tbe Epheaku got hia 
nickname, Herein appeared tbe nmnlgaination of 

the abstract and the concrete, of the sensuons and tbe eymboll- 
eah whieb, ia geoerait cbarActeiized the entire thought and 
habit of expreaBion of Fferacleitua. Neither to oracLilar pride 
nor to the assumption of njjsteriousTiefiS (ZeHer, 570 f*) Ju 
this deficiency U> be attributed in Lie writing, but to inabilitj 
to find an adequate forin for his aspiring abetreurt thought 
Besides thin, a priestly ceremoniousnees of tone is umnietak- 
ablCi Hence the wreslliug with language which appears in 
□early all the fragpieiits; benoe the rbetorleal vehemence of 
expression and a heaping up of metaphors, in wbieb a power¬ 
ful and eomeiiEnes grotesque fancy is diapJayCf]. Concerning 
especially hie rundaiaental toftcliiogp bis words seem to show in 
isolate^i passages that he bad only substituted fire for water or 
alr^ But more exact search shows that the meant quite a 
different thing to him. He also identified fire and the world-all 
and fire and the Godhead; — nay, bylozoic pantheism finds la 
tlae teaching of Ileracleitus iis own most perfect expression- 
Yet be meant that tbia world prluclpfe is only tbe movement 
represented in the fire. It is the cosmic pf^ocess itself. 

Ilcrueleitiia proceeded from tlie point of view that the 
fire-motion is originally in Itself the final ground of things, 
and accordingly no permanent Being is fundamental in it. 
Ho found fire to be tho condition of every ebange^ and 
therefore the object of scientific knowledge. But ho did 
not only mean this in the sense that “ nothing is perma¬ 
nent eave change,"* but also in the higher sense that this 
eternal movement completes itself in determined and ever- 
recarrent forms. From this metaphysical thesis he at¬ 
tempted to understand the problem of the ever-permanent 
series of repetitions^ the rhythm of movement and the law 

^ Fr- 4® (SchuflU) Arai^rw Fts 

M «|1 iVrtF JFvp 
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of chaDge. In ohtmire undevehped form originated 
here the conception of natural law. It appeared in the 
vesture of the mythical Ei^pplin^j as an all-detei'iniiiiug 
Fate> or an all-powerful menacing every deviation 

with punishment- Since it la to be rcgaided as the pecidiar 
object of reasoiii, he called it the jloyo?! — the reason Uiat 
rules the world. 

Jo the later preaeotatioDS of this theory^ m which its Stoicism 
appears^ it is diOicult to get at what ia la itself pecoJiarly 
Heraclellan (Zeller^ G06 L)< But the fundamental thought 
of a world-order of natural [jheaoinena cannot be denied to 
Hemcicitua- Compare M. Heiu^se, L^re vom Logos inder 
griechUchen Fhilosophie (Leipzig^ 1872). 

The most universal form of tJie costnio process was^ there¬ 
fore, for Ucraoleitiis tliat of oppoaitiqn and its elimination^ 
From the notion of the “ flow of all thinga,” it followed 
that every aiugle tiling in its continuous change unites 
in itself perpetually opposing determinations. Everything 
is only a transition, a point of limit between the vanishing 
and the about4o-be. The life of nature is a continuous pass¬ 
ing into one another of all oppositesi and out of their strife 
come the indi vidual things i TroXe/jo? ptiv iroTiip t 

Trdfrrwv Si Bnt as these antitheses ultimately 

arise only out of the universal and all-embracing^ living, fiery t 
cosmic force, so they find their adjustment and reconciliation 
in this Same Hre* Fire is, in this respect, the “ unseen har- 
The world-all is eonseqaently the self-divided* 
and the self-reimiting unity> It is at one and the same 

1 Fr. 75, 

^ Compare Fp. 8 : ytip irpfifrpw. CP 

Ka\ h*p&njnis 6 fuywvmv Btht pkiI Cooip^ ZeJIcr, I* 

e04 L The bare obinomly {ihvacterizei the mjeta|ihyiljnl in 

oppcoilidEL Id the physklir 

* Plato, Stfmp.f 1S7 a; i4 fr nvr^ avr^ Compora Sopk-^ 

243 c j flOiro Fpp 58- 

* HeraekLtui lought topietur^tblB re1ad<m»Lip Lq the obvLuuiLy uafor- 
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time strife ftnd peace; Or what seems to mean* the 
ill Heraeleitus^ terininologj, it is at one ninJ tlie same time 
want aod fulness.® 

The physical application of these principles afforded 
a thoronghgoing theory of the elemetital changes in the 
tiniverse. Action and reaction take place Ui orderly sue- 
ccBaioni and indeed in such wise that they are constantly 
balanced in their reaulta. Thus it happens that single 
things have the appearance of peraistingj when two oppos¬ 
ing forces temporarily hold each other in equilibrium, 
as, for instance^ the river appears os a permanent thing 
bccatiae Just as much water flows to a point as flow's from 
it* fleracleittis designated this rhytljta of change as the 
two “ Ways'* which are identical, the oSoe jcd™ and the 
oSoT By the first Way the original fire changes 

Itself into water and then into earth threngh condensation ; 
by the secund the earth changes back through liquefac¬ 
tion to water and then to fire. This double process is 
true in one rcapcct for the entii’C world ; for in regularly 
recurrent jjcriods* it develops into individual things from 
the original firc^ and then returns to the initial condition 
of pure fire- Hence comes the idea of alternating world- 
formation and world-destruction * On the other liandi, this 

tuniLt^ Hgarq the boWftTld the tyret [-fperMf] 

MffpHr MbW-n^ Tofov As to the lueanin^Jt ^ Zell-isrp P. 5?S f. 

C4L 

* Ff. €T. From thesa dctanalnAtion? apparanilj eotoe and 

iht diffurant cr>nditioD9 davelopc^L by Empeilocloa (§ 31). 

^ Compare Diog Laartr, IX. 8, The dcKgnations jwra aad ant ara to 

be nndi^rsUMxi U Erat gl all tpatial, bttl thej appear la have auquir^ a 
(wnnoUUian af valaa, A thing becamea lesj valiiahic. th* farthfir It U 
frvm ibe fitly elembnl:* 

* He hm #ugge§to<l for ihcRe tb? Grvot Year (iSjOOO qr 10,800 years7) i 
followiag perhapa the Cliolilean^- 

* Tlia arL-eptance af warld-fonnMlanii and deRtmction^ 

in nemeletiiiJ may be loaked npon as ftasured fram die Ueduqtioa* ot 
Zeller, S28-C40, 
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orderly ch&uge of ni&tter verifies itself iu eiTry single 
series iii u situ re*. How far Uerucleitusj however, applied 
his view to particular physical uljeds, wo do not kaow. 
In cosmogony, he appears to have Lecii satisfied with bring¬ 
ing t!ie “• sea” uut of the primitive fire, and iheu out of the 
sea the earth on the one liaiiii, and on the other tlie warm 
air. TJie only detail authoi ltatlvely attested — ono tlmt re¬ 
minds us of Xeuophaiies — that the sun is a mass of %'apor, 
taking 0ie in the morning and becoming eittinguished 
ill the 0veiling, reconciles us to the loss of other theories 
of Horacleitus, in case he had any. For Heroeleitus tvas 
less a physicist than a metaphysician, lie thought out 
a siugle fuiidameiital principle with profound reflection 
and vivid imagination. His interest lay in the most 
general of principles and in anthropological {questions. 

It cftn scarcely be accidental that la the preserved fragments 
of Ileracleittis tlierc is little peculiarly pliysicnl, but mncli that 
is metaphysical niid antbropolc^'ical. If hts writing actually 
had three kiy<K (Diog. Ijicrt,, IX. S), of which one denll with 
TTtpl ToC Tnivr jc, and both the othera were m^T«,6s and 
tills Vfl pix^f tliHit wc havi@ to dt> with a philo40|}L^r who did 
fiot^ BB bin Ei'IiJifsiaii pihedeeea«ornT QCCOnl a mcrgjv cfl-SUfil 
dODsklcration to humaii life, hut mwk it hk |)riQie study- 

Thft -coal^ict of tli^ pure firig and the lower eletnents into 
which everything diangtfl repcata iUdf in man. The soul 
aa tlie living prineipk fine, and finds itself a carptive in 
a body made out of water tind earth, which^ on aecfiiiiit of 
itfl inherent rigidness, k to the soul m abhorrent oliject. 
^ ith tills theory Heracloltus united ideas of {mnsnii^ra- 
tion, of retribution after death, and the like; and lie, as 
Pjrthai^omfli, scccoa to have attached it to certain ^lyeteries. 
In g'dieral he took a position In rcli^^iniis matters glmllnr 
to that of Pythagoras, Without breaking entirely with 
the popular faith, he espoused an interpretation of the 
myUis that inclined towar^d monotheism and had an 
ethical Import 
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The vitality of t!io 80ul, aiid ooneoquentljr its perfection 
in every respect, depends on its deriving its nourislimcut 
from the coainic fire, the universal reason, the X^ev. The 
breath is the physical medinua of obtaining this nourish- 
nieiit, and oessation of tlie breath stops activity- A. further 
tnediuiu of life, however, is seiiso perception, which is the 
absorption of tbe cuter through the inner Gre i and this 
accounts for the depression of soul-activity in sleep. The 
drier and niore fiery, the better and wiser is the soul, and 
the mora does it participate in the universal costnlo reason. 
Since the cosmic reason is coamte law, tbe reasonableness 
of mail consists in his conformity to law, and in hiS con¬ 
scious subordination to it- On that account Ileraclcitus 
regarded ths stbical and political tasks of mankind as 
expressions of the supremacy of law. His entire aristo¬ 
cratic hate against tbo democracy, that bad attained to 
power, is revealed in diatribes against the anarchy of the 
multitudes and their caprice- Only in subordination to 
order and in the last instance to cosmic law, can man 
win that serenity which constitutes his happiness. In sn 
apprehension of law, however, and in subordination to 
the universally valid, Heracleitua found the theoretical goal 
of mankind- Only the reason and not sense perception 
guarantees the attainment of this goal, and without the 
reason eyes and ears are bad witnesses-' The great mass 

1 TEe iri>ll-kno«n Pragmetit 11 (Se*C Etap- Adr, mart,, VI[- IK), 

Mfll £t<. 

it utasllr iptarpme.! m oI *ii« kao^lcJs*.-- Sehvjt^r 

(p, 19 f.) hu niide m attempt («nfo.W*l by Zeller, I‘- itS L. Bie f.) to 

ftamp Horiclclnw *» ■ MiiHiiilbt oo sceonot of tia theory of l^rwption. 

The umet poeitioa Ilea in tbs mesa between theae two authoritica. Eij'ht 
kuo«l<-'d^ indeed ariaei in wnea "tan the right leut clabormea it. 
The critericio lo vlliiifa »11 thlnca referred U her* again coaf ormiiy 
to 1«W, which i» oniveranlly '‘•lid “d ihrougb thonsht. In 

fleep md tbrongb mere tndividukl perception erdry om baa only his own, 
Md tbenfdn a ialan, wwrld of idem- Tbe wJogy ia pmctiwl liie ii 
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of mankind in iliia respect arc badly off. They do not 
reflect, but live on as the debded v^ictims of senee^ whcj#e 
greatest deceptbn conaiste in its eimnlation of permanent 
Being amid the tranal tori ness of all the phenomena of 
perception- 

Herncleitei of Hpheatia, son of Bl jbcd^ belonged to the moet 
eminent family of hb Dative city, whicli its ongln to 

Codras. In this famiLy the dignity of itbs id- 

lieriiedf snd Heracleltua is said to Ihave surrendered it to his 
brother. The dates of his blrtb find death are not exnody 
kaowD. If he sarvlved the baniebmeut of bis friend HermcKio- 
ma (compare EL Zeller* De Hemu Marbmrg, 18oI), who 

was forced from the city by the democratic aaceodcncj after 
the throwing of Fersiao dominatioa^ hb death can Bcait!ely 
have becD before 470. About thla time be himBelf weot into 
retiremeDt to devote himself to science. His birth, since he is 
said to have Lived about sixty years, can be placed between 
540-^30. With these dates« moreover, the slatements of 
Diogenes Laertius agree, for Diogenes places the ^^.Tj of 
flcraclcitua io the sixty-ninth Olympiad Ilia own writing, 
Id poetically ceremonial prose, supposes that l^tbagorns and 
Xenophanes are already familiar names- It was not probably 
written until the third decade of the Bfth century. His rude 
partisanship upon the side of the oppresaed aiistocmcy Is all 
that is known of his life^ by which is explained bis contempt 
for mankiDd, his soULvriness and bittcmcsSt and his ever 
emphatic antagonism toward the public and its capricious 
sentiments^ 

III the coHectioD and attempt at a systeniatic ordering of the 
nnforLunateLy meagre fragments of Heracleltns' book, and in 
the presentation of bis doctrsne* the following men have doue 
eminent service: Fr. Schleiermacber {Her. der Dankie von 
Ephe^ust, (Job. IFtfrte ///., If. 1-146); Jaki Bemajs ( 
jlfiift, Aerauji^ez. mn Utffner^ I,* 1885, 1-1D8, and in addition 
especially the “letters of llcracleHus,*' Berlin* 1869); Ferd. 
Lassalle (Die Philos.. Her* cfc# Djinkeln 1^oa Epheatix^ 2 vdLsh* 
Berlin^ 1858); P* Schuster {Her. v. Ephesus^ Leipzig, 1873, 
in the Acla soc. pAii., LipSp ed** Kilschl, III. 1-394); Teich- 
mhller Stndien iu GescA. der Begnffei Parts 1 and 2); 

flbown In Fragmect 133, (vmh iVri rit ^Cr Xry^twrai 

Xp^ TTizvrtfi'. ’CkTvr^ - 

rpitporrai yAp n^ntt el BrtfpmiPBi wri fro£ 
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J. BjTf AUr (Her. reliquiGR^ O^cford), 1877^ a f:^le< 7 tLoEi -whioh 
Iucli2ile4» to bfl sure^ tte coDaterfeil^ Letter#,, hut those, how¬ 
ever, that preaum&bly caiue from ancient eoiircea; Th^ Gom^ 
pern {Zti ///j L^Jire und den IfeberreMen seines Werke^ VicRna, 
1687): Edna* E^eidereff Di^ PhiloB. der Her. v, Eph^ m liichte 
der Myslertenideen (ElerliD, 1886). 

Ill tho theory of Horacleitua* Boientihc reflection sis the 
sole true method already so far strengthened itself In the 
abstract development of his concepts tLiat it set itself over 
against euatomary opinion and eenae appearance TvUh 
a rugged selbeonaciousuejis. To a still higher degree tlie 
same attitude appears in the antagonistic theory of the 
Eleatic ScLiooL 

19^ The scientific fouuder of the Eleatic school was 
Parmenides. What had been set forth by Xenophanes In 
religious assetr^ons alHiiit flic unity and singleness of the 
Godhead and its identity with the w'orld, was developed 
entirely conceptually hy Parmenides as a metaphysical 
theory. Tliat concept, however, which was placed as central 
and drew all the others entirely into its circle^ was Being, 
The great Eleatic was led up to his theory through reflec¬ 
tions of a purely formal logical nature. In a still obscure 
and undeveloped form the correlation of consciousness and 
Being hovered before his mind. All thinking is referred 
to something thought, and therefore has Being for its con¬ 
tent. Thinking that refers to Nothing and is tiicrefore 
contentless, cannot bo. Therefore not-Being cannot be 
thought, and much the less can it bel It is the greatest of 
all follies to discuss not-Being at all, for wc must speak of 
it as a thought content, that is, as something being, and 
must contradict ourselves.* If all thinking rafera, however, 

1 VefTsea S5-ia plallftch) I oCt€ >*a^f ro y# 

amiVTOs. eirfv i^piurwf. -ri it W 

* TT. 43-AL Stfrlrkhan ao(i BernayB have ri^hdj cafl*d lUentbn to 
the fiict that la anUgoaiieed het^ for be Mcribra B^ing kaU 

not^Beiog alike to the thln^ coBt^ived in ttfl pToeew of Bccooung# 
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to somothiug boingi tlicD m Being everywheiY the 
For wLiatsoerer also may bo thought in the partioukr 
tbiog^ nevertheless the quality of Being (Jan SHri) is m all 
the some. Being is the last product of an abstraction that 
has comparod the particular thought conteuts. Being 
alone remains when all difference has been abstracted from 
the content determinations of octimllty.^ From tliis fol¬ 
lows the fuiidamental doctrine of the ELcatics^ that only 
the one abstract Being is. 

The philosophy of Parmenides would be complete in this 
brief sentence if on the ono hand there did 

not follow from this conceptual dehnition a number of 
predicates of Beings—predicates primarily negative and 
susceptible only disjuuctivclj of pusHiva formulation ; and 
if on the other baud the philcksopher did not deviate from 
the strict logic of his own postulates* 

In respect to the hrst|,aLl time and qualitative distinc¬ 
tions must be denied io Being, Being is unoriginated and 
imperishable. It was not and will not be^ but only is in 
timeless eternity*^ For time^ wherein perhaps any thing 
that ia, Gi'st was and suffered chauge^^ is in no wise different 
from a thing that is. Being is also unchangeable^ entirely 
homogeneous aud unitary in quality* It is also not plural, 
but is tlie one nniquet indivisible/ absolute cosmic Being. 

Compare ZeUar, 1*. 670. Tlw! Biuoe dialectic ia wfcrcacc lo 
adU noL-Bemg Is rep?ai«cl m the dklogiie, TAe SophitI (23^)^ in seelting 
for tliG pqtiiblUty d error. 

>■ Thii line of tlmoglit !■ repeated by the NuD-PUtotilitiip by SpinoiA 

{li.t and u iinaroidthlo ii \m Trnlid U the cxiturion of « things 

bfeins-'^ Compare Kant, Kr. p. K«brb.. 4+1 L 

* T. fiS ff.j effpeclAily : oW wvr' fiS-nu pu* cWIp 

* r, as: tartp ^ tvrm ^Xo a coftw. Thh la d\r 

reeted pcrlimps ibe cosmpf^niej^ perhaps agalcLst tbn cbTt]iM> 

logical meafiire of cosmic development ia HarBclsiLiu. 

* V- 78* 
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Ml plurality, all qiinlitative difference, all orij^ination, all 
change or dcstmctioa are shut out by tme Being. In this 
respect Parnienidea has constructed the concept id perfect 
clearness and sbarpncse* 

But this abstract ontology among the Eleatics nererthekss 
took another turn through some content definitions obtained 
from the inner and outer world of experience. This 
enrred in the two directions resuUing from the in 
which Parmenides gained the concept of Being from tlio 
identity of thinking and the thing thought. That Being, 
to which thougtit refers in its naive conceptioD as if it 
were its own necessary cootent, is corporeal actiiaiity^ 
Therefore the Iking of Pnrmoiildes waa identified with the 
absolutely corporeal. The polemic against the acceptniice 
of iiot-Bcing got a new aspect in this way. The oi^ coin- 
clde? with the the Sir with the k€v6v ; and the 

Eleatics taught that there is no empty space. There¬ 
fore Being is indivisible, iinmovableT* and excludes not 
onlv qiialitative change, but also all change of places 
This absolute corpcirgality is therefore not boundless 
{Ar^X^^TTrou), hitt IS Being^ tliat is complete in itself, 
nnchniigcahl}' determined, self-bounded, like u perfectly 
rounded, changeless and homogeneons sphere.^ 

1 V¥. so, ; r' iV Tf fixm i«*wo i> rrerfli. 

* V. sa f. Doojbdes^ ParmfniJcj an La^^niseil iby Miiciiiin toacbing 
of the in alt ica affitEations. Bui h b uUijriy uDnccG«siiry 

to tiiinlc lliaE ibc oppo?iticrti of Ami prestipposci tbu irnrti- 

btT investlgatirpns of tlio rytbagoreil'n-i- tl htjre b Tiot ibc elight^t 
irHAi’ of iluB in PftnaeTiidL'H. Inversely It is net impossibk that tli* 
oppciotioii of Ike FJea-tlcs agaiast idi pmiwe?H>rs made iha dual con¬ 
cept M> Itnportaut that Ike Pvtha^rKma ifii^-rted this among their 
fuaduncntal ADtitkws. Doubtlead the punily Greek representatloii 
influenced Parmcaldcsii ia which the mciiJurabJo and pelf-det^Hniined 
ani! never tho mcsAtirele^ and undetenniiaed wa^ re^mltd bj perfect- 
Mc1i!<irua aeema {§ 20) to haTC negSeeted iMf piiae, and tktu to hav* 
approathed the iheoiy of Anaaimonderi 

» V, 102 f. 
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Oil the otbei' hand, howcFei'f there waa egaia for Par¬ 
menides no Bein^ which was not either cod aciousness or 

EDmething thought: twvtOi' 6^ tVri re teal itrrt 

(v. 94), Afl for Xenophanes, ao also for Parmenides, 
corporeality and thought perfectly coincide in this co^smio 
god, this abstract Being: to yap Tr\€oy iirrl votjimi 149)+ 

We can designate^ therefore, the Ekatic syslein neither as 
materisliBtjc nor ideaHstiCp bemuse theee tenns have mean¬ 
ing only when corporeality sad thought have been previously 
CDnsidered nu diff^erent fundarneataL forma of ncluality. The 
Elea tic theory is rather an'ontology which in legard to its <.-011* 
tent so completely took its staod at the naive point of view of 
the kientincation of corporeality and thought, as really to exalt 
it to the dignity of a principle. 

More promiocDtly in the teaching of Parmenides than in 
that of Xenophanes does the peculiar result appear: that the 
principle, gamed by conceptual reflection out of tho need 
of knowing the real world, proves itself entirely nnsuJtabic 
for Iho purpose. This Elea tic concept of Being could 
explain so little of the empirical world that Parmenides 
had to deny the oxistenco of that worldi All plurality and 
divoi'sity, all coming into existence, existing and passing out 
of existence, arc onli- illusory appearance,—fol&C names that 
mortals have given to true Bcing+* Tho Elcatie found the 
origin of this appeartmee in sense-perception, of whoso illu¬ 
sory * character he gave w arning. He did not soem, how^cver, 
to realize tho circle involved in his reasoning. Although 
from an entirely opposite principle, he explained in a 
sharper epigrammatic way than lleraclcitns, how tho truth 
can be sought only in conceptual ilmught but never in the 

^ V. os E. The conjecture SMp mati»jid of iS»|i (v. Glodisch) h 
inTsIIdated aiaung other thiug^p Uie cbeuinsiiLnQc that SopliSBtry and 
Erutict whlek wera dovinoped ftota EJeaiicwra, froqtitiutly sp^ks of tho 
plurality of numc^ tor tho cue thing thaE Jf (§ 2S), 

* £4 L 
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His ontology is a perfectly ooo:$cio!js rationaliani 
that shut out all experienco and denlod all content. 

Novortheleaa Panne □ idea believed that be could not do 
without a phyaioal theory, p<3&Blbly because he felt the de¬ 
mands of his soientihc society in ELea. So tlie secoad 
part ^ of Ilia didactic poem gave a kind of hypothetical and 
problematicaL physics which stands out of logical connec¬ 
tion with the ontolojiy of the first part But on the other 
hand tho “ Human Opinions” about the many changeable 
things offered to sensation were not simply reproduced, 
but were transformed, as tliey would necessarily have to bo, 
according to his presupposition, if in general plurality 
motion and change were to bo recogtii^ed as real. To this 
belonged first of all the statement that that which is not, is 
thought^ as actual side by side that which is; and that out 
of tho reciprocal action of the two are derived multiplicity 
aud the process of individual Bcoomtog. The physical 
tlieory of Parmenides was a dual ism t a theory of opposites. 
Although ill this respect it reminds ns strongly of 
Heracleitus, the agreement with him is still more apparent 
In the mating whatever really is as the equivalent of the 
liglitj and whatever really is not aa the equivalent of the 
darkneas.^ Wlien therefore this pair of opposites was 
identiricd with the thin and thick, the light and the heavy, 
the fire and tho earth, the reference was to Anaximander. 
Yet, on the other han<i there was full recognition of the 
Hcracleitan teachingt which had set fire over against all 
the other elements as the forming and determining ele¬ 
ment- If Pamienidea did not herein also point out the 
relation between theBO two opposites as that of an active 

^ V. 10-30; S0-7; llO f* 

1 On thk point later which more logical diia even 

PartnediidGa biiUHlf in pb^'sleap rcganlcd aot-Deing. L c., empty f pace, 
Bd actmU. 

* V* 122 I. 
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and a |>afiaiT€: pnnciple^ nererthcle&a Ari$tatLe waa justified 
{Mftj 3| 984 b, IJ, inaamuch fls for Parmenidea tbe fire, 
’ft'hich po&acssca Bcingi certainly had the value of an ani¬ 
mating^ moving principle over ag;ainst the darknea^ ae a 
thing not poaseaaing iL 

Of the particular theories of Parmenides Trhicli have been 
handed down in a very fragmentary condition, there la not 
much to lemark. With him also the principal stress was 
laid upon mctapbysicSi The little information that crista 
proves that he tried with cofisidemble art to develop the 
dtialiam which he derived from his general ontology, and 
that he even descended to details which he made It his duty * 
to explain In all thdr bearings. In some particulars he 
sahjoined existing theories to his own witliout making any 
actual advance in physics. Efis astronomical ideas agree 
60 thoroughly with those of the Pythagoreans, with whom 
he doubtless can^e in contact, that one must admit the 
dependence of the Eleatics upon tho Pythflgorcans in 
astronomy.^ As to the origin of maii| he held the same 
view that Anaximander held before him and that £mpe- 
doclea held after him. Otherwiae, excepting aome remarks 
about procreation, etc., only his theory of sensation has 
come down to tia, Tn this he taught, like Ilaradcitus, that 
of the two fundamental elements contained in man, each is 
susceptible to that which is related to it in the external 
world. The Warm in a living man eenses the fiery counec- 
tion-in-tliings {Lt^m^zu^arnmenAang')^ but even also In 
the corpse, the cold, stifF body feels what is like It in its 
surroundings. He expressed the opinion that every man's 

1 V. lao /. 

» CMupam for detafla. Zcllor, t 5S5 f. Thai PareiEn idc# here jihowtd 
aqt tbt IcABt knD#kdge of the flCHatled unitibtr^hwTy, h fiDDEher prwf 
tif the later Origin of thL» philcnqphicHl teacHug of the Pythagereans, 
whoH mathtisatkil and MrlranamiGiil LarefftlgatkiD^ obnoujly pirceded 
thfdr meuphyBlqiL Sea S S4 p 
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Id^aB aud intuitions arc: detar mined by^ the mixture of 
these two elements in him. 

There is no groLind for doubting the gcnuiDeness of the report 
of Plato ^ that FarmeDidcs; in hui old age went to Atbens^ where 
the 3'oiJDg Socrates saw him. The siateiiieots of the dialogue 
J*arm€nide&^ which presents tjie fiction" of a conveisatian be¬ 
tween Pannenides and SocrateSt^^ not wanting iu probability^ 
Accordliig to tJiifl, PArmeiiidts was born about lA He came 
from a distiDguiahcd family, and his intercourse with the 
Pythagoreans is well attested-* On the other baud, liowerer, 
hia RcquaintAnce with Xenopbanea * is also wcU proved, together 
with whom be directed the netivity of the soientifie aaBoeiation 
in his Dative city, Eleft Panneiiides exercised a decided in- 
fiucDce on tlie political life aliio of ibis newly fonndEd city,* and 
is in general represented m a serions, Infinential, and morally 
high charaebT-^ His work waa written about i7t) or somewhat 
later. It wsB in answer to that of Heracleitus^aud at the same 
time it inepired die theories developed somewhat later and 
almost cootemporaneonsly by Empedocles, Anaxagoras^ Len- 
cippua, and Pliiloians (Chap. Ill-)- It la in verse^ and shows 
a peculiai- aiDaEgamation of abstract thought and plastic poetic 
fancy. The greater portion of the preKerred fragments came 
from the first and ontological section of the poem, w hich waa 
perhaps also called Besi<lea Kars ton and ^luUsoht 

Am, Peyron (PuriiMTiidif at EwipedoA'Us /rngmeitl^r, Leipzig, 
IglOj and Heinr. Stein philologortim 

Aortorem F. JKtM^teu^ Leipzig, 1604, p. L} have collected 
find discussed the fragments- Compare VaU^e, Purm^aid/j 
Fehcnafs doctnna, Berlin, 1&4-4; A- Biiunflker^ iJfe EiithRU de# 
P'seben 8ein9 (Jahrb^ / kl kioM. PhOd., 1SB6| Ml f-). 

20, Whereas Parmenides made a no ineonaiderable con¬ 
cession to the cuetomary idea of the pltirality and change 
of tilings, at least in his const ruction of an by^pothetloal 

^ V* no L 

^ TAtaceius, tSS e. 

* P^rmenid^ij 127 h ; SfipAiri^, 7 c.^ 

* Diog. Loert., IX- 25j Strabo, 27* L L 

* Arirt. AftfL, I. fl, 98$ h, 22. 

* Diog^ LstrrL^ IX. 29, accord ing to SpeuslppU4+ 

^ FIaco* ISS 4$; compare Sopk.f 237 A* Pat7ii,p 127 Iil 
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phyaica hia friend and pupil Zeno of EIoo proccodod to 
ftifiito even this enatomarj point of view, and thereby to 
cstnbilsh direetly the teaching of his master concerning 
the unity and uucliungeahlencss of Being. The habit of 
abstract thinking, which was mised to a pre-cidinence by 
rannenides, manifested it^lf here in the way in which his 
pupil turned entirely from the earlier physical tendency of 
science. Zeno was no longer concerned in apprehending 
or understanding empirical I'caltty.^ He was interested Only 
in the conceptual defence of the paradoxes of his teacher. 
In seeking to discover, therefore, the contradictious which 
Itilicre in ordinary opinions regarding the plurality and 
mntability of things^ he employed in a more partisan spirit 
than Parmcnidea arguments not based on suhjeet matter 
or empirical fact, hut only those of formal Logic. 

Tins appeared primarily in the form of the proof, — first 
Systematically and expertly used, as it seems, by Zeno^ 
By tlie continuous repetition of contradictory disjiuic^ 
tives, he sought to deny exhanstively all the possibilities 
of comprehension and defence of the assailed thought, 
uutil it waa at last brought into obvious contradictions. 
On account of this keen applicatioa of the apparatus 
of logic, which lets the entire proof Bccm to be controlled 
by the law of contradiction, we may suppose that Zeno first 
had a clear consciousness of formal logical relatione. 
Aristotle even called him the inventor of dialectic,^ 

All the difficulties that Zeno by this method found In 
the idcaa of multiplicity and movemeut refer to the Infinity 
of space and time, and indeed partly to the infinitely large, 
partlv to the infinitely smalL Theae difficnltiea simply 
prove in the last instance the impossibility of thinking 
exclusively of continuous spatial and temporal quantities 

1 ZclIcT, 11^- for nniKbporUint snd eT(fn trivial notei which ovum 
tq eoi)trnv<*rt thi% a&l for niwt port ri;«t upon mbcoticvpil^iid. 

s DLog. Vlll. A7. 
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afl analj^ed into dsBcret^ par^a, — of thiukiDg of tho in¬ 
finity of the perceptive process- Upon this ground the 
diilioultiesof Zeno could find no concluaive solution until the 
very real und difticuU problems resting on them were eoneid- 
ered from the point of view of the iudiiiteBimnl calculus. 

CoiDpaie Arutotlei Ph^tics, in many places with the coirunente 
by SItnpliclua. BayUi crii., article Zenonj Herbart^ 

EinleituTiff in di^ Phihs.^ 1139 ; § 21^-1 f-i llegeli Gescit, 

d. PAii., PTortoij VoL XIIL 31^ f .; Welltuauni Zion’s 

Beweit^ g^^en di€ Beieegung liwd I'Ane Widerl^g^ingen, Frankfort 
a, O., 1870 I C. DooaOt de Zinon d'Ei^e cun/re 

Ee mouiretne^fi Nautes, 18S4. 

The proof a Advanced bj Zeno again st the muttiplicitj 
of what realiy is, were two^ and they were concerned in 
part with magnitudei iii part with number. Ae regards 
magnitude^ whatever possesses Being must^ if it be munyp 
be on the one hand infinitely small and on the other 
infinitely great : infinitely small becaitse the aggregation 
of ever so many parts^ of which every one^ being indivisible, 
has no magnitude^ can result also in no magnitude; 
infinitely great because the ]u:itapositiou of two parts pre^ 
supposes n boundary between the two^ which^ as something 
real, must itself likewise have spatial magnitude, but on 
this account must again be ported by bonndariea from the 
two minor portions of which the same is tnie, etc., etc. 
Again, aa regards number, whatever possesses Being mustt if 
it be supposed to be many, be thought as both limited and 
Unlimited* It must be limited because it is Just as 
many as it iSi no mor% nor le^a. It must be unltmited 
because two different things possessing Being must be 
separated by a boundary which us a thii^ must itself he 
different from theae^and mnst he separated from them both 
by a fourth and fifth, and so ad inAnitumy ^ 

I HiB second part <]l ihp Kr^umjant U cuAntlally the in boih 
prooEi> and wbj called by ibu ancient^ ihti srgum-cDt /k in 
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It la probfiblet and also chronoLogicallj quite poaffible, that 
these proofa were even at that time direct^ against the begtii- 
Dipp of Atomism (§ 23}. They are loteoded to show that the 
world oannot bo thought as an aggtegatiou of atoms. Consist- 
eut with this view is the further oireumatanee that Zeuo'^a 
polemic waa made against the idea of lOUtAbility of what poe- 
seases Being only iu the sense of not in the sense of oXXolta- 

ais (qualitative ehauge}* Atomiam affirmed and denied 

qualitative cbaDgo. There is^ in addilion> a third argument 
against the plurality of Beings which Zeno seemed rather to indi¬ 
cate that! to develop. This Is the eo-eaJJed SoriteSt aceordingto 
which it iu iaeouceivable bow a buebcl of com could make a 
noise when the single kernels make none. This argnment 
became efTective In the polemic against the stomists, who- 
sougbt to derive quaHtatlv'e detcriuinatiDnE from the Joint motion 
of atoms. Presnniablj i^slnst atomisin there was directed 
another argumenl of Zeno^ which dealt neither with the plural¬ 
ity nor the motion of what possesses Being, but with the 
reality of empty spacer which was the presupposition of move^ 
ment to the atomists. Zeno showed thst If what pos-^^esses 
Being sbonid be thought as In spaceT this apaee as an actuality 
must be thought to be In another space^ ete.^ ad injinitam. 

On the other hand^ the application which Zeno made of the 
categories of infinity and finitencss^ of the unlimited and 
Umited^ appears to snggest a relationship to the Pythagoreans, 
in whose invesUgatlons these ideas played a great rOle- § 

S 24. 

Tlie contradiction involved tn the conception of motion 
Zeno tried to prove in fonr ways: (1) the impombiUip 

ffoinff thrau^h uji^ed *paef ,. This means that the infinite 
divisibilify of the space to be parsed through will not allow 
the beginning of motion to appear thinkable, (2) the 
of paeeinff thrsu^h a epaee that hae m&vahie 
Hmite. This supposes the goal^ which is to be reached In 
any finite time^ to be pushed away, thougli perhaps ever so 
little. An example of this is Achilles^ who cannot catch 
the tortoise. (3) the infinitely email ATn^unf af motion 
at any imt&nt of h'nttf, since the body in motion daring any 

which dkhcAaiDy a UKd not in the logical but la the nriginiil phyucdi 
tense. 
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indiyidnal iDstant of time is at some definite pointy i- e. at 
rest- Ha naed the resting arroar as an e^amplep (4} jB^ 
rAe rdaiipk^ of the of Tnotion. A motion of a 

carriage appeare to differ in amount according aa it ie 
measured in its procesa of separation bj a atatiunorj 
carriage or by one in motion in the opposite direction^ 

Little is known about the life of Zeno. If one holds that 
the exact ehroaological reporta in the dialogue of ParixieDideB 
are hctitious and the atateiaentB of the ancients about tbo 
are doobtfol, nevertheleM it U certain Zeno can la&ve 
been scarcely a geueratiou younger than ParmenideB^ One 
will not make a mistake if one places the length of hh life at 
sixty yearSt between 490 and 430, He was, theut the contempo¬ 
rary of Empedocles, Anaxagoras^ Leucippaet and Fhilolauat ^nd 
it is eosilj possible that he held fast to Pormenides' doctrine 
of Being in its conceptual abBtractnes& in direct contrast to 
the remodclUngs of it by thete men- His well-attested ${ry 
ypuf^fAA was composed in prose, andn, to suit his fonnuJ sebema- 
tism. Was divided into chapters. In these the single 
found their redaefio ud afranrf/MTa/ If the preaeutation of 
these in accordance with their polemic nature had the form 
of queatioti and answer/ then this is probably the beginning 
of the phLloaopbic dialognc-hteralure wbicb later developed 
so richly,* 

Of lesser slgiiihcance^ was )Ic1 issue of Satdos+ Xot a 
native ElcatiOt also not a complete and consistent 

supporter of Parmenideses doctrine of Being. He was 
somewhat the junior of the EleatiCi and lived on into the 
time of the eclectic tendency in which the opposing the- 
OTtes began to fade nut {§ 25)* In the maioj to be sure^ 
he thoroughly defended the Eleatic fundamental prlnciplci 
and in a manner obvioiialy antagonistic to Eropcdoclea, 
Anaxagoras, Leucippus, and in part to the Milesian physics, 

1 Plaids ^27 c ff.; Simpl. SO r, 139, fl. 

* Arbit. wTffpi ^ 

* Blog. Laert., IIL -IS. 

^ AriJl. L 5, 9S6 bt ^7 ; P*y*., I. 3, ISS a, s. *rcpl mft. Aryjj- 
5 , IST b* 13. 
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Yet he steod with his doot^ino of tlic infiDity of the One in 
so BtHkipg a oontraat to ParmenideSi and in each obvioii$ 
harmony with Ana.Tii7iandert that he appears a real 
intermediary between tho two^ The form of hia arguments 
shows the in due nee of tiie dialectic schematism of Zeno. 
MeLissus tried lo proN'o in the^ that (1) what really 
is eternal becaoae it can a rifle out of neither what is nor 
what is not; (2) that wliafc really is, is without beginning 
and end^ temporally and spatiaUj^ i, e. Infinite (aTreipor) J 
(3) that what reolly is, la single^ since sercral things that 
really arOj. would limit one another in space and time; (4) 
that what really is^ Is iinchangeablej motionless^ and condl- 
tionkss, because every change involves a kind of origiiia- 
tion and ending, and every movement presupposes empty 
space which cannot be thought as possessing Being. It is 
tbufl clear that Aristotle correctly found the conception of 
the ?v in MelissuH to bo more materialistic than in Parmen¬ 
ides. What Melissus won by stich an approximation to 
tlie ]ilile^ian physics, when he still denied every change 
to Being, Is not clear. His theory appeal's, thereforej to be 
a compromise without any strong principle. 

Melissa^, sou of Ithagencs, was a navarcli, under whom the 
Samiau lleet conquered the Atbeuinns in 442. His personal 
relation to the Elcattcs liss not been explained. Hia 
(iTf^ or irffhi: Tov diTo^„ Simplicius and Suldas) was writ¬ 

ten ia prose. Compare F. Kern. Zur Wurdifping des Jf., (Stet¬ 
tin. ISSO) : A* Pabst. Ih 3/1 Pr fraffmentiA (Bonn, ieS&): M. 
Offner, Zur des M {Arch^f. Gest/u <L Philos.^ IV. 

] 2 f 

The polemic of Zeno give clearest expression to the 
fundamental principle gf the Eleatic pliiiosopli^r. He 
tlioiiglit out logically and consistently the conceptiiallF 
neceBSOTj concept of Being, which in itself alone did not 
suffice for the apprehension and e:rp1 a nation of the empiri¬ 
cally actual■ ^'t^e ^eracleitan thesis that the essence of 
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things is to be sotight in an ordeHj process of perpetual 
change, stood opposed to it Zeno's argument was purely 
outological. It recogniied only the one increatc and uti- 
cbangeoble Beings and denied tho reality of multiplicity 
and Becoming without alao explaining their appearance. 
ITie argument of Heraoleitus was entirely genetic. It 
seized upon the process itself and its permanent modes with* 
out satisfying the need of connecting tliis process with an 
ultimate and continuous acttiaiitj. The concept of Being 
isj howoTcr, a necessary postulate of thought, and the pi <H 
cess of occurrence Ss a fact not to be denied. Consequently, 
from the opposition of these two doctrines, Hellenic philos¬ 
ophy gained a clear view of the task which in an indefinfte 
Way underlay the very initial conception of the This 

task was from Being to explain the procc&s of phenomenal 
change. 


3 . Effoitts towaro ReconCILIattoN. 

The above problem gave rise to a number of philosophi¬ 
cal theories which are best designalcd as efforts toward 
reconciliation between the thought of tlie Elcaiic and 

Heracleitan schools. Since all the arguments aim at so 
modifying the Elcatte idea of Being that from it the or¬ 
derly process of occurrence in the Heracleitan sense moy 
seem conceivable^ they arc at once of a metaphysical and 
physical character. 

Two ways were open for the iR)luHon of this prf>bleini 
one led from Parmenides* the other from Heracleitus. 
The inadequacy of the Eleatic concept of Being to explain 
empirical pliiralitj and change was due o&sentially to its 
qualities of siuglenesB and spatial immobility« If these 
chats cteri sties, however., were given npi those of non- 
Becotning, indestructibility, and qualitative permanence 
could be more strongly maintained in order to explain 
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cess and cbange by means of a plurality of ghjeots pos* 
BDRsing Being with tlie lielp of spatial motion. 

The theprieaof Empedocles^ Anasagorps^ and the Atomista 
moved in this direction. Common, to them all was the 
pin rail am of snbstajices, and tbe mechanistic method of 
exp!anation;pia virtue of which origin, change, and destruc¬ 
tion were supposed to be derived merely from tbe motions 
of theao iubsLancea unchangeable in themselves. These 
theories were in extreme antithesia to the byloxoistic 
monism of the Mileakus in particular. On the other 
hand, these three systema were distinguishable from one 
another partly oa to the number and quality of the sub¬ 
stances that each aBsumed to esistj partly os to the rela¬ 
tion si li {is of substances to motion and moving force* The 
insufheieticy of the Heradeitan theory consisted, however, 
not in establishing the concept of the rhythm of the pro¬ 
cess of occurrence, but in retaining notliing else of w'hat 
really is, as entering into these changes. Ileraclcitiis bad 
recognized no one of tlic empirical materbls, and no 
abstract noumenon, and consequently nothing as Being. 
If now Parmenides showed that thinking undeniably pre¬ 
supposes sometliing that really is, one would be forced to 
try to viodicatc the character of Being for tlie rclatious 
and connections which Hcraeleitus had retained as the 
sole permanence. This the Pythagoreans attempted to do 
with their peculiar number theory. 

These four efforts toward rcconciUatioii sprang accordingly 
simultaneously out of one uud tbe same need-. Their r^prescu- 
tatives were nearly contemporaneous. From ibis fact are 
exp]Blued not only a immher of tbe similarities and aninities In 
their doctrines^ hut also the cincumsUnee that they frequeutly, 
particularly in polemics, seem to have referred directly to one 
another. This is at tbs same time a proof of the lively scieu- 
ttfle in iG rest and interchange of ideas in the middle of the hfth 
century tbroiigb the entire circle of Greek civil ixatiou. 

Tbe elfortn lowaivl a necoucilintJon" u^l ns a basis for 
aaeoeiatlng these philosopberE here is fairly generally recognized 
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for tbe first tfirD^s although od the ode hand Ana:fiAgonis is 
usunllj &et apart by himBelf (Hegelp S^ellert IJeberffeg)^ be^ 
cana^ we have overeati mated Mh doctrine of the iw. 
other hftndp Atomism iSoblekniiacber, Ritter) hm naturatly teen 
claBflified with Sophiatry. Compare, respectively, § aod § 23 . 
Yet, from the time of the PyihagoreaDS until dow, Stnimpell 
alone has preceded me in this propped view* Bmndis treata 
iodeed the Pythagoreans for the first time before the Sophisls^ 
bat aa a tendency iudependeut of the others. 

21. The first and moat imperfect of these attempts at 
reconciliation was that of Empedocles. He proceeded 
expressly from the thesis of Parmenides that there can 
bo no Origination end destruction as such, Tn hia cEfort 
to explain apparent origiaatiDn and destmetioD^ lie naid 
that every origination should te regarded as a combi¬ 
nation, and every deatructiou a separation of the original 
elements-^ He called the original materials the 
TrdirTOiVj and he does not seem to have employed the later 
customary expression, The predicates of “unorU 

ginated/' imperishable;' nnchaugeable ” belong to the 
elements^ They arc eternal Beings and the manifold and 
change of single things are supposed to te explained by 
spatial motion, by virtue of which they are mixed in differ¬ 
ing relations to one another. 

Accordingly, Einpedocles should apparently be accredited 
with the priority of forming tkh cmeeptioii of ch^ eUment 
that has been so powerful in the development of our scienca 
of nature. It is the conception of a material, homoge¬ 
neous in content, qnalitattvely unchangeablOt and liable to 
clian^ng states of motion and to mechanical division* 
He got this conception, nevertheless, in the attempt to make 
the concept of Being of Parmenides useful in the ex plana- 
tion of nature. Much less liappj, although historically 

i BalArch, L 30 3^6) ssmS*™ fffrw ArArTM¥ 

oi^ nr itifkoiUwmt ^wnsw aXAa t* w fMiyivrmw 

fWxi BVfll TSiff 
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quite as effectiTCi was the point of view which Empedoeks 
formed of the number and essence of these elements. He 
adduced the well-known four^ earth, air, and water. 

The choi.ee of four fuadameiital elements waa the result 
of no ajstematic coneeptioii on the part of EmpedooleSt in the 
way that Aristotle, by whom this theory waa OBtabllshed and 
the common property of all literature^ later made them a 
fundamental part of hia eystem. As it appeals, LL waa the result 
of an impartial conskkration of the previous phUoeopbic theories 
of nature: wateri air, fire are to be found as elemente nmonj^ 
the Jooiana; and earth lu the bjpotlietical pliyeicg of the Ek- 
Rtica. That Empedocles * placed lire over against the three other 
elements, niid thus returned to the two divisions of Heraeloitus 
(S 19), reminda us of this latter. Nevertheless the numl^er 
of ekmeuts os four bas iu it something arbitrary and immature, 
05 likewise appears from the superficial characterizatioii that 
Empedocles gave to each singly ® 

Einpedocks to all appeAranees waa not able to say how 
the different qualities of particular things were derived 
from tlicir combining. Quantitative rektioDshlps and 
states of aggregation might appear to be thus derived, 
but not particular qualities. Consequently Empedocles 
seems to h^^ve had only the former in mind when he $o 
described the proccaa of combination and separation, that 
thereiti tlie protruding parts of one body wore supposed to 
press into the pores, i. e. into the interstices^* of another body. 
Empedocles seems to he referring to the former also in 
his defining the relationship and the strength of the recip¬ 
rocal attract [on of empirical things by the atereometrioal 
similarity between the emanationB of one subsMnee and 
the pores of another. As to the qualitative difference 

^ ArirC. Aft!., I. 1, 9S5 ^ 33 ; i>e el wit., II. 3^ $30 k IS. 

* ZcllL^r, 1*^ 690% 

I That Ilia neeeptatian premppoaed a iliswntinuiij' nf iLe or^nil 
RAttert and lunllv wa. to be ibcu^bc wltligrm ite pr^iapponiiigni <if umpty 
tpHx, wlikb be with tlia Elemiei ilenied ffr. oi, Arijt. Dt raJb, IV. 
i, aw ft, 10), npjKftre fei liava famlihed hg difficidty U> Emjjedddo*. 
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between mdlvidu^l tbinge, he taught only in very general 
terras that this difference depends on the different maoees 
in whicii all or only fiome of the elements exist in 
combination. 

But the more tliat Empedocles claimed the character of 
the Farmenldcan Being for liis four elements;^ the less couid 
l^e find in them an explanation of the rantion in wiiich they 
must exist according to his theory of union and separation. 
As pure changeless Being, the eleTitenU e&uld not fAcfn- 
iitt be mtfved^ To explain the world, the theory 
needed further, then, beside the four elements, a cause of 
motion or a /orce. Here, in the statement of this 

problem, appears hrat completely Empedocles’s opposition to 
the hjlozoism of tiie Milesians. Ho was the first in whose 
th^^QTY force and matter are differentiated ns separate cosmic 
powers. Under the influence of Parmenides he had accord¬ 
ingly 80 conceived the world^stuffthatthc ground of motion 
could not ho found in it itself. So, in order to explain the 
cosmic process, he had to find a force different from the 
stuff and moving it* AUliough Empedocles introduced this 
dualism Into the scientific thought of the Greeks, it appeared 
not in sharp conceptual, but in mytliical^poetic form; for 
he designated the two coaniic forces which caused the com¬ 
bination and cepamtlon of the primitive substances, as Love 
and Hate; 

The pewonificatiod, whieli Empedocles moreover, ns like- 
wise Parmeniilcs iu his didactic poem, extended to the ele¬ 
ments ^ waa mvthical aod poetic p so also the repreflentution 
iiiadequMc becauae stated in terms of seuse and not developed 
to conceptual clearness, was of the same character. Indeed, it 
is not certain from the passages in wlneh liis principles 
were ernmemted as six la alh wbetlier or not he thought of 
the two forces incidentHUy as bodies (AriRt* Dc gen. ei 
L U 3U a, IG; SlmpL Phfjs, S v, Sib which m such were 
mingled with the other sabstenees. Obviously he fotined 
DO sharp idea of the nature of the actnality and the effi¬ 
ciency that belong to Love and Hate. There is the ndditjonal 
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fact that tbc dcalitj of forces not only was called forth by tbe 
theoretic need of representing the dllTerent causes in the opposed 
process^ of cosmio union and separation £ but it was also 
occasioned by conBidemtioiis of worth, in which Loro is the 
cause of Goodness and Hate of Evil (compare A ristotle^ L 
4, 984 b, The view of Aristotle is supported by the predi¬ 
cates which Empedocles (fragment 106 f.) attributes to 
^Xomp^ and 

From these presuppositions Empedocles derived an ex¬ 
planation of the cosmic process, not iodecd coocemng eocli 
individual ocenrronce as ever and always arising from a 
nntversal law of combination and aeparatioUf but jot satis¬ 
fying the demands of tho Hcracleitaii pbiiosoplij by the 
assumption of a perpetual cyclic process of development. 
He taughtt namely, that the four elements, that be assumed 
as alike in their miiaa, change out of a state of perfect 
mingling and equality, separate by the action of tite 
and become completely sundered; that then from thia state 
of separation they pass back throngh the induenco of the 
^iXoTTT? to their original absolute inlermisture. There re- 
snlts from this a cycle of four continuously dissolving cosmic 
states ; (1) that of the unlimited supremacy of Love and 
of the perfect uniheation of all the elements, which is called 
by Empedocles a^alpo^ and also designated as to ev or j 
(2) that of the process of euccesaive separation through 
the constantly growing preponderance of (3) tliat 

of the ^>solute separation of the fonr elements through the 
sole supremacy of Hate; {4} that of the process of succes¬ 
sive recombination through the Increased predominnneo of 

Compare Arist Pftys+, VITI^ 1, 250 b, 

It is clear that a wcu-ld of individual things can appear only 
in the second and fourth stages of the ct^mic procesa, and that 
such a world is cbaractenzed every lime by the opposition and 
conflict between the combining and separating principles. 
Hero is the place of the Hcrsicleltan fundamental principle in 
the Eonpcdockau conception of the cosmos. On the other 
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hanil, it CftD be Biiid ibat the two parts of the Parmenidoan 
didactic }H 5 CTii appear no longer in the opposition of Being ami 
Appearaucei but Id the relationship of changing ooansic staU-s. 
The first nod third phased are aooflmic id the Kleatic fleiiBct the 
eeoond aod fourth are, od the contrarj, full of the UemoLeitaoi 

iruAc/fUf. 

All that we have of tBe particnlarfi of the theorj of Empe- 
docles sccina to teach that he regained tlie pi'cseot state of 
the world aa tlie fourth phase, in which tlie elcmciits that 
have been sepm-nted bj Hate are reuniting through Love 
into the Sphairos. At leafit in reference to the format ion 
of the world ho taught tlmt the separated elements have 
been brought through Love into the whirliug motion that 
is riL the process of uniting them. Originally the air en¬ 
compassed the whole like a sphere, and by virtue of this 
motion fire broke out from bclow_ The air was pressed 
below and into tlie middle, was mixed with the water into 
mud, and then formed into the earth. The two hemi¬ 
spheres originated in this way: one was light and fiery; 
the other dark, airy, and iulersperBcd with masses of fire, 
which on account of the rushing of the air in rotatory 
motion around tlic earth created day and night. 

In particular, Empedocles showed ^—not without dependence 
on the I^ylbagoreana — highly developed astronomical uWas 
coiicerning the jllu mi nation of the moon from the buh, concem- 
ing cclipscSi the iDclination of the ecliptic, etc-, and also maoy 
interesting naeteorological liypethcBcs. 

Empedoclca had un especial interest in the organic 
world- He regarded plants as primary organisms and as 
having souls like animals. Ho compared in isolated 
remarks the fonnatiou of fruit with the procreation of 
a^iimals, their leaves with linir, fcatliers, and scales; and bo 
one finds in him the beginnings of a compamtive mor- 
pliology. Also numerous physiological observations of hia 
are preserved. But eapecially arc there biological relieo 
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in which he in eoine measure ia the spirit of the 
pre:3ent tbeurj oi adaptation explained^ although with fanci¬ 
ful naivetd^ the exigtence of the pregen t vital organigma 
by the survival of purposeful forms from thiuga that on 
the whole were aimlessly created.^ 

Empedocles did not except man^ from this purely me¬ 
chanical origination^ and he con&tmcted a large number of 
iDtercetiug single hypotheses in respect to Iris physiological 
functions. The blood plays an important rCle in this 
tlieory. It was to him the leal carrier of life, and in it lie 
believed ho could see the most perfect combination of tho 
four ekmentg. It ia of especial in tercet that he conceived 
the process of perception and aensation as analogous to his 
universal theory of the Interaction of ekments. Ho ex* 
plained this piocesa as contact of the small parts of tlie 
perceived things witli the similar parts of the perceiving 
organs* wherein the former were supposed to press upon 
the latter^ as in hearing ; or the latter upon the former* as 
in sight. Since then^ in general* such iuteraction was to 
his mind tho more dose, the more nearly similar were the 
emmmtions and pores* he established tlie principle* there¬ 
fore, that all external things are known by that in us 
which is similar to them. Herein was involved to some 
degree the idea that man is a microcosm, the finest admix¬ 
ture of ail the ekmeuts. 

Hence it followed for EmpcdDcles that all perecptual 
knowledge depends upon the oombination of elements in 
the body and especially in the blood* and that the spiritual 
nature depends on the physical nature. Just on this 

I Aii«t£itl4 hm hronght tliii ihoug^ht bta abstract cxprcaabz]^ and It 
fDQtunj the whole modern dcvelop^nent [Iwory m nuce- 1 9^ 

iOS bj £&; Awwi ftiv JiffanTct 

Tcun? pir f i|^i|+ ii»A trwTurrfl Aj p^ ovrmifj 

djr^cTig tioL wta^vtoi Ko^amp ^Epwtdatik9ft 

* ilu appAui U> have miuJu good use qf cbe tales aiwut the ceatAura- 
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account^ moreover he eoiild deplore iticidentallj, aa Xeno- 
phaiica deplored^ the liinitation of hiimati knowledge ; and 
could assert, on the other hand, with HeraeleJtua and Par- 
menideS} that true knowledge dona not grow out of aetisc 
pereeptiouj bat oiilj out of reflection {pMii/) and reason 
(voui)} 

Empedocles of Agrigentum, the first Dortan in the history of 
philosophy, lived prolmbly from 490-430, He came from a 
rich and respectable fatnily which bad been partisans for the 
detnwraey iti the municipal struggles. Like his father, 
Empedocles distinguish^ himself as a citizen ntid i^tate^man, 
but later he fell into the dUfavor of the other citizens. In his 
vocation of physician and priest^ aud with the panipbernaHa of 
s magician,^ be tiiea traTellcd about tbrongb Sicily and Magna 
Grfficia, Many stories circukte<l iato later time concerning his 
deatht like that well-known one of his leap into ^-Etna. In this 
religiotis lOlc he tanght the doctrine of trausmigmtloa atitl of an 
apparently purer intuition of God, like that of the Apallo cult. 
Tbese te-scbiDgs, which were not eonaisieut in eonteut with bis 
metapbysico-physical theories, show, bowever, much the greater 
similarity to the teaebiug of Pythagoras (| li). Fythagoreau- 
ism he certainly kuew^ and iivdeed his entire career suggests a 
copy of that of Pythagoras^ ivhen we consider his political 
alfinatiods, it is improbable that be hoid any close connection 
with the Pythagorean society. Kmpeilocles stood comparatively 
iso1ate<U—-save bis acquaintance with the teaclilogs of Hera- 
cleituB and ParmeuLdcs, the latter of whom he presumably 
knew personally. Nevertheless he seems to have been affili¬ 
ated with a yet larger body in that he is characterized as ono 
of the first repreBcqtativea of rhetoric* He had even eon- 
ucctions with the so-called Sicilian school of rhetoric (or ora¬ 
tory) , in which are preserved the names of Tisias and Korax as 
well as that of Gorgias, whom they antedate,^ Only 
and Ka&apfAni are the writings of Empedocles Ibat can 
authenticated. The preserved small fragments are especially 
colla'^ by Starz (Leipzig, Karaten (Amsterdami 1838), 

aud Stein (Bonn, 1852}. Compare Bergk, jMwemio, E, BcrLi, 

^ Fr Y, 24; Si. 

^ Thus he pictured hirateff In the begl.ialng of the Songf of Purifier 
caUen 

■ jEMog, L^rL, VllL 5? J $Mt. Eaup, Adff* motk., Vfl. 6. 

* See belowp § 36. 
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1039; FAQzexbktert Bti^rUg^ tur Mritik und ErMmmiJtg de» E. 
(MeiDingeut 1&44); SchUger, E. quaienus Memciilurti 
wit (EifiCDLch, 1*701. Eenif E. und d. Orphiker (Arduf. 
d PfL, L m L). 

22 , Older in yeara, younger in works than Exnpedo- 
cleSi"^ ^ Anaxagoras brcnigbt the moTement; o£ thought* 
wbieb bad been begun by Empedocles^ to an end in one 
direction. He^ like Empedocles* was convinced that we do 
not use language correctly when we apeak of origination 
and destruction, since tb^ mass of the world must remain 
unchaDgeablj the same^^ On ibis account apparent origi¬ 
nation and destruction are better designated as combina¬ 
tion and eeparation (crvyrfpifl-tv sfiw Whatever 

enters id to combination or whatever suffers separation was 
to him, also, a plurality of original substances which he 
called or oweppuiTa. Thus far he agreed with his 

predecessor But ho took decided exception to Uio arbi¬ 
trary assumption of Empedocles that there are only four 
dements, since it is impossible to explain the qnalita^ 
tive distinctions of empirical things by the union of these 
four elements. Since the Parmenidean idea of Being 
excludes the new creation and dcstniction of qualitative 
detenni nations, and dem&nde qualitatire nnchangeahle- 
nesa for tJie totality of primitive materials, Anaxago¬ 
ras argned that there aro as many qualitative 
different from one another, as there are qualitative deter¬ 
minations in empirical things. The things of which we 
arc seneiblc are composite, and tliey are named according to 
the primitive material that prevails in them at any par¬ 
ticular instant^ Their qualitative change (dXXoiWiv) 
concisU in the fact that other primitive materials enter 
into the combi nation or some are excluded from it. 

1 Ariit I. aS4 a, 11, 

» Fr. H. 

• Anit. K jer lx 
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Tlie according to this* bo thought as divis¬ 

ible ; ^ and in antithesis to the perceived things, which ccb- 
sbt of hctorogeueous compcDents, we muat designate ae 
all these substances which fall Into homogenoons 
parts, however far they bo divided, Tlicrefore Aristotle 
designated the of Anaxagoras as 

and lu later literattira they go under the name of hemoio- 
meriai. Consequently, what Anaxagoras had here in mind 
was nothing other than the chemist'a idea of the element 
The utter Inadequacy of data on which Anaxagoraa could 
depend appears in the development of his theory. For 
since observation had as yet not been directed to chemical, 
but only to mechanical analysis, tlic constituents of ani¬ 
mals, such as bones, flesh, and marrow, as well as metals, 
were ouuinerated as elements. Fuither, because tlie 
philoeopber poss^sed no meana of fixing upon a deter¬ 
mined number of elements^ he declared them to be num¬ 
berless and differing in form color, and taste. 

When Ariatotie in several places (see Zolleft V~ 875 f.) cites 
only Diganic subsLaDoes in Anaxagoras as examples of the ele¬ 
ments, be is speaking more out of bis prefereDcs for this field 
than of an iachuation on the part of Anaxagoras to refer 
inorganic matter to the organic. There ift not the slightest 
trace to he discovered in Anaxagoras' oosmogotiy of a qualita¬ 
tive distiuction between tbe organic and the inorganic. Id 
particiiior, what wo msy eaU bia teleology Is not by any means 
confiaed to the organic. 

As regards the motion of these substances, Anaxagoras 
also separated the priociplo of Beiug from that of ikeom- 
ing, but in an entirely different way from what we find 
in Erapedoclesv The poetied and mythical form of this 
thought he stnpped off; but at the eaine time, instead 

1 In Tomarkable dependence on Pnnqenidei, Aoexegoru nevertbeH 
le« makes n poienikp like EmpedceleSr ig^ii*t the Hceptance of emptj 
■pw»< (Arlit. Ph^.f ^i3ap 22), uidattbe ume time alto againiit 

tlie Gnite diTiaibilitj of matter postulated La dlA cOtkeept of atfOmi- 
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of reficcting like Hemoleitus upon the sntagouistic pro- 
ceftftea of motion, he empbe sized agnin the unitf of the 
cosmic process. Since Anaxagoras, as is the case with 
all naive conception, could think of the actual only as 
material stuff, be liad to aeek among the n imberlesa 
•)(f4ftaTa for one which is tlie common cause of motion 
for all the others. Thia primitive dynamic material or 
motion-stuff was conceived by him as haring life within 
itself, after the analogy of the Ionian cosmic matter. It 
mores the others from within itself.’ Its nature, howercr, 
was inferred by Anaxagoras from the character of the 
world of perception that it brought into being. This 
world presents itaeU as an ordered, purposeful whole, 
and the forming force must also bo orderly aud purposeful. 
Therefore after an analogy * to the priuciplo actively 
working in living beings, Anaxagoras called it the vow, 
the reason, or, as it may best be translated, the thought- 
Hvff Par from being an immaterial princi¬ 

ple, the spirit is to Anaxagoras corporeal matter, but 
indeed in a state of exceeding refinemeut. It is the 
“lightest,” the most mobile, the only matter that moves 
itself. It represents the Xdyov, both in the macrocosm 
and in the microcram. As regards the form and move* 
ment of the Cosmic process, it has all the functions of 
the Heracleitan fire. 

order and purposefulneea of the empirical 

world, ou which Anaxagoras depended in his aasertioa of (he 
r«F5s Ttt Twrra. was aot noted hy him to much in single 

terrestrial things as in the great relatinnships of the universe, to 

» AiirtOlla in vm. 9, SSfi h, 24, prqredrmly that Atiuagonis 

bas called the N>Sr the tad d^wyi^. The predicate li enly 

at inference of Ariitetle. The nvobiliijr of the poCt and its ImplieatioQi 
Ja naglc ifaJo^ U clvarlj eet forth in pasugee like Stoh. Mai,, 1, ■'no 
{Ddz., 892), and Sihipl. Pkf*., 85 rfcto. IW, 23. 

^ Aivat. Afel., 1 . 3, 9S4 15 , ice^niffp rVrofr feMie. 
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the regqlar revolatiociB of the beavenl^ bodies.^ Hia moniam 
and the leLeologiCAl tuetbed of his preaentatioo rested oq e^tro- 
nomicai ooDBideratioDa. Compare W. DUthej^ E'lTiie^'fifTip m <#. 

V. 201 f. He soaght ia a parclj natu- 
ralistie ivaj a physteal explAnation, and was not in the smallest 
d^ree concemed with reLigioun matters. If as is verj 
doubtful, called ^ the vmk God, j%t this would only bave been a 
metaphysical expresaion^ ^ it had been autong the MiLegiaoE. 
The doctrine of the was taken bj Aristotle Teiy much in 
the sense of an imniateriaL spuritualitji when in the well-fenown 
passage (ITff., 1. 3, 984 17) AristoLle placed tlie doctrine of 

Anaxagoras as that of tJse only sober philosopher among them 
a]L. In the Hegelian interpretation| which even today is not 
outgrown, Anaxagoras is placed at the close of the pre-Sophis¬ 
tic development on aooonnt of bis alleged discovery of the 

Spirit'^ It Boonda so Sue when in this pbiLosopby of nature 
the world principle beconws ever more spiiiUial ” in pacing 
from water through air and Are until Anally the pure Spirit” 
baa been as it were distilled from matter. But this Spinf ie 
Likewise only living corporcaUty^ i. that which moves itself. 
Anaxagoraa with his roix is scarcely a step nearer the Immate¬ 
rial than Anaximenes with air^ or HcracleiiuH with fine. On the 
other band^ wc must net fail to recognise that in thifl choiActcr- 
ization of the loovlug pHoclplc AnaxagonB^ in a etilL more em¬ 
phatic manner than Empedocles, had taken up the factor of a 
Judgment of value into his theoretic explanalien- Admiration 
of the beauty and harmony of the world dictated to him the 
aoccptanoc of a thoughl-atuU arranging the nniverse aceordiog 
to a principle of order. 

This therefore^ atanda over agaiuat the other ele¬ 
ments. It alone ie in itself pure and unmixed. It ia eim- 
plo, and possesses through ita knowledge ” a power over 
all other matcml stuff,* It plays somehow as a stimulus 
upon the otber aubstancca, which are mixed by it It 
participatcB temporarily to a greater or less degreo in the 
particular things thus originating. For^like all matter^ it 

^ SimpL Sf rvnoi l5Sy 15; wbr mi 

ngVTTfWt flv JW Tfl T€ U^pOf ^ l^6f 4 J «« 

6 BiS^p 6l Amepip^t^. 

* Cicero, A CBif* JI- 37p 11S ; Sext. Esap. A dr. "laxA., EC. C. 

» Fr. 7 and S. 
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also is quantitatively divisible and qualitatively uiitihaEij^ 
able. Kcmaiuiug essentially ideuticaL with Itselfj it la dis¬ 
tributed in did’erent proportions in eiuglu things,* 
AniLxagui'mf iiKetl this thought-stuff only to eKpluin on 
the one hand the beginnings of m^tlon^ and on the other 
such single processes whieli he could not derive from the 
niechanlsni of the once for all awakened cosmic motion. 
What these processes in particular are^ we cannot* ascer¬ 
tain from the rcproachee made against Anaiagorae^^ So 
far as our knowledge gocs^ the application that Anaxagoras 
has made of his vovi theory to explain the cosmic process 
is limited aimply to thia^ — that lio ascribed to the ■‘^order¬ 
ing” Ihought^tuff the beginning of mot inn, and that he 
then conceived the motion to go on meehnnically by impact 
and pressure between the other primitive materials in a 
manner planned by the Connected with this is the 

fact that Anaxagoras denied a plurality both of coexisting 
and successive worlds^ and that he aimed to describe only 
the origin of our present world. Consequently in disHne- 
tion freni his predecessors he spoke therefore of a tempoml 
beginning of the world- 

Preceding this beginning is a state of the most perfect 
mingling of ail enhatancesi reminding ns of the Sphairos of 
Empedocles^ In this mingling all with the excep¬ 

tion of the jwvj are so minutely distributed that the whole 
possess no particular character. 

Tilts idea reminds as on tbe one hand of Chaosi on the otiicr 
of the of AuaxinmiideT. la his delineation of tbis 

ide^ we ^ve the fact that he tangtit that the mixtur&e of dif¬ 
fering let only those qnalitiee come into perception in 

* How iDbitKl^ the iDjeanln^ is, ia ckaTp for Anaxagonu codwt)^ 
Mm nvT Hi a diTme bein^. 

* It b bigblr iapnihaUo, tctwrdinjr ^ Tbeoplt HI. 1, 4 , 

ilut it coocenu iIm gea««ia q| th» n.y. Tv i« w . 

* Flatty PhatUt, 97 l>; Jlri*L L 4, &a5 a , 18- 
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which the c<^ni[H>Dent9 are all ha.nxif>nlzccL He al*fl In tliia 
Way oonceived the four elements of £m|>edoc1es as sneh toii^ 
tLi/ea of primitive Abaolute mixture has do quality; 

o^xrrtj myra ^4^ U tlie bi^iaoio^ of tliO wrLtjug of 

Anaxagoras. 

In this Chaos the primitive tboiight-matcrial first created 
at one point*a rotatory motion of great velocity. This* lie- 
logeiteoded in broadening circles, led to the formation of the 
orderly worlds, and is further being continued on account of 
the infinity of matter* By this rotation two great masses arc 
first differentiated whicli Tvem characterized by the opjiosi- 
tion of Bright^ Warm^ Pnri>lig3it;pand Dry^as against Dark^ 
Coldt Dense-heavy^ and iloistjand are designated by Auaxa« 
goras as al0^p and The latter ia pressed into the centre, 
and condensed into water^ eartbi and stones. His ideas of 
the earth ehow hirn to have been essentially influenced 
hy the lonians. rJe regarded the stare aa dissipated frag¬ 
ments of earth and stoiio t\mt Imve become glowing in the 
fiery circle* He saw in the great meteor of Aegort:potanjot 
a confirmation of tbb theory and at the same time a proof 
of the substantial homogeneity of the world, Anaiagoras^s 
astronomical view shows highly developed, many-sided ideas 
and inferences, which rest in part upon his own studies* 
He explained eclipscft correctly; and while he allowed to 
the Bun and moon altogether too small dimenaiona, they 
were nevertheless very great oompared to their perceptual 
size. 

Accordingly Ana:sagortis was convinced that, as in Chaos, 
AO in aU individual things developed from it* the combina-^ 

1 AnSL Di gtn. d cott , 1. 1,. S14 l^ £4 } Zeller, K 870. 

■ Preramjibly Ans»^raj. uninacd thti poiHl iif be tlw pole ttit: bm 
E. Martin, Mimairii^t Pliviiiiul^ 2&, llfi f. j tm Xhlihcy^^ dL 

* Theie mnilthtsw remind ni mof* d tbe Inniiiu tbmn of Funontnldi^. 

|i) i-Hpeet lo liifl tnAfliffilil of th« miKtam sud the determiiiiiJQD of 
qiulitin^ they etwid in Auxs^r^ ntf ioiuly between the end iIm 
Empedodeon dementi* 
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tioD of the eosmic eletDeaU is ao fine aad intimate that 
aomcsthing at least of each one m where Thii 3 the 
organic o^fp^ra develop as plants and animals on the 
separation of tlio water and earthy which separation was 
caused by the heavenly fire. But the as the vitalking 
principle, stands in intimate relations with theae,and its in¬ 
dependent power of motion waadoubtless introdijced hereby 
Ananagoras as the cause of fuiictiona that are not meclinni- 
cally explicable.^ He, too, seems to hare giien especial 
attention to sense perception, which, liowever, ho derived, in 
entire oppositEon to Empedocles, from the reciprocal action 
of opposites influenced by the feeling of aversion. Accord¬ 
ingly perceptual knowledge acquired in this way is only 
relativCfc^ In contrast to it, the truth is found solely through 
the through the participation of the IndiTidual in the 
world reasom 


Anaxagoras originated in Clasomenie in the circle of loeian 
culture^ whleli appareiitty he got his rich seieutiGc knowl¬ 
edge Ills proiiotjnccd positive and pbjaicAl interests HLh 
4 ^ » agflinat Hermann) to be placed at 

aljont 5<HJ. We do not know about his education, pnrtieularlj 
how he coqld have been so powerfully [nduenced by ihe Eleai> 
ira. He was of wealthy antecedents^ and was regarded ss an 
nono^ble genUeman, who, far Away from aU practical and polit- 
™i interests, “ declared the heaven to be his fsttierlandt and 
the study of the heavenly bodies his lifers task/*— a statement 
in whjcm aide by side with the presentation of a purely theo- 

^ ^ not^ the osInonomicaJ tendeucy 
which also characterized bia philosophy. About the middle of 
the century AnaatngoraH, then the first atnong philosophers of 
^ tormBiU Lntie if seicn- 

tintAhuf ^ drawn about him the most 

ootable men. He was the friend of Perkles, and became io- 


To ihU tbs ohj«lion of ArUtOtl# applks, that AnAsAgorms did 
not di^uguiih the principle of thonght frooa the f^nimating (b^ 

«cW«J pnn.ipk (D^ I 

certudijr dMl not aru« fmin iainiiui«ni eriticintD. 

* Anrt. Mft, IV. i, ITOS h, 25; S«xt. Emp, V(t 9l* 
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volTtd oTider the gf iFii|iiety m the pcIiiae&L suit brougliti 

against Perictea ia 434. He was obliged !□ goDBeqnenco of this 
to leave AUiens aod go to Lainpeibcnfl. Here he founded a 
scieotlGo asaociatton, and ivhile high lo botior be died a feir 
years later (abont 433). The fragEaeots of the odIj writmg 
preserved of hts (as it appeal^} ircpi (ia prose) have 

been collected by Schaubaoh {Lmpzlg^ 3827) and Sehom (wilb 
those of Diogeoi^of Apolloula^ Boon^ 1820)^ Paozerhieteri/>e 
/ro^men/orum Anax. ordine (Mcinm^cn, 1836) ? Breier^ Die 
J^hilosophie des nach Aristotl^e (Berlici 1840) ; Zevort, 
Dissert, de (a vie et la doctriAsd'A. (Paris, 1843); Aleii, A~ a, 
seine I^hUos^^phie (Nea-Hupping 1887) 5 Al, Heinze, Ueber dm 
nuSg des A. (DerkMe tL Gee. if. W*t 1630). 

Archelaua is called a pupil of Anoxagerasp but appears, 
□evertlielessN to be so miwh iDdueaced also by other theories 
that he will be mentlooed iti a later place. The aUegorIcal 
ijiterpretatioii of the Homeric :E>oein, which io part is ascribed to 
Ana?cagoras himself (Dlog. LacrL, IL 11), 10 part to his pupil, 
Metrodorua, baa only the slightest relatioo to his philosophy. 

23. The pliilodophcr who desired to abaudou the arbitrary 
theory of the four demeuts of Empedodea, was obli^d, in 
order to oppose to it a conaiateot theory, to afisert either 
that tho qualita.tive determinationa of things ore all pri'’ 
mary, or that no one of tliera is. The first way Anaxagoras 
chose; the Atomiats tho second. While in their explana¬ 
tion of empirical occurrence they also postulated a plurality 
of unchangeable thiuga having Being, they had the boldness 
to deduce all qualitative distinction a of the phenomend 
world from purely quantitative differentiations of the true 
essence of things. This is their especial significaRce in 
the history of European sclcnca. 

It had been customary in the htstoiy of philosophy t* treat 
the theory of the Alomists in iuseparable connection with the 
pre-8opbi$tic Byatema. This is explained from the fact that nil 
direct knowledge falls concerning the founder of this theory, 
Leucippus and hts doctrine, and that the te4icbmg of the 
Atomists lies before us relatively complete only In the form 
that Democritus developed it But l^tween. Leucippus and 
Democritus is an Interval of certainly forty years* and tliis lies 
in that epoch of most Btreuuotia mental labor, — which epoch 
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witneBsed in Grteae the beginning's of 8ophlfiiD. X^eiieippu^ Is 
the eooteffipor&ry of Zono^ Kmp^ocloB, jtTid Anaxagoms^ but 
Democritiis is Itie C0nteiD[)orary of SocmteBt and^ in the worfea 
of tiia old of Pbto. It is also ooiisortant with this differ¬ 
ence of year& that the futidamentiil thought of the Atomists 
in the form of the rnetAphyNiie:il |>ustii1nte of Leucippus arose 
frott:i the Heraeleitan-P^rmenideou prohLemn; but aiao thnl the 
devehipmeut of tliat poatidate. which Democritua gave hj these 
problems^ was for the first time possible upon the Sophiatio 
theories ns a basis, espeeinlly those of Protagoras (§ 32). To 
these chatiged temporal! conditions there Ib the further corrc' 
spoudence In the fact that those theories of the Atomists, which 
we can refer to Leucippus, remsUiefl entirely in the eotnpaas of 
the problems con fronting his ccmtemjnjnirie&i Empedocles sad 
Annxagoroe- On the other hand^ the theory of Democritus 
gives tlie imprcBsiou of being a comprehensive systemt that 
of Plato. Tliereforc the recksons from the point of chronology" 
nnd from that of the subject ms tier require the beginnings of 
Atomism In Leticippms to be separated from the ay stem of 
DemocritusH, which was condltlonefl hy the anbjective turn given 
tfj Grech thoughL We mml mnke this disciimination, however 
dil^cLilt It may be In <letnih. Accordingly in this place Is to be 
developed only the general mctnphyslcal basis of Aidmismi 
which has grown onfc of PIlenticiHin.^ 

It was therefore on the one lined a complete iplsconception 
of the primal motives, htit on ihe other a legitimate feeling — 
nldiough derciided eiuirely falsely in. connection with precon- 
ccive<l notion*! — with which Sclikiermncher ( Gesch. d. 

CGtmpiis{4 TPori"#, IIL 4 a, HZ) and Ritter after him {Gesch. d- 
Fhdos., 1.5S9 f.) sought to classify the AtomistA with the Sophists, 
In Leucippus Atomism ari>3e as an ofiTshoot of Elenticism. The 
theory of 13eTnoeritiiB, however, far from being itself Sophistic, 
presupposed the theory of Protagoras, The auggcstlon of this 
relation may be found in DllUicyi, ^mUitung in dw 
iciaafiiac/cciyteii, 1. 200. 

Leucippus, the first reprcsenlntive of this theory, stnuds 
in the moat marked dependence on the Elcatic teaching. 
To his mind nlso^ Beirig cscluded not only all origination 
and deatnictlon^ but ail quolit&tive change. Like wise 
Eeiug coincides with the corporeal, thut is, the with the 

^ Af to the perfect cErtajoty of ascnhing Lhi^ to I^eucippus, see Zellerj 
I*. 843, n. 1. 
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vXeol^ Bj virtue of this coincidence Parmenide* hod felt 
compelled to deny the reality of empty apace, and therefore 
that of plurality and motion. Should now, howerer, 
08 the intereat of physics demanded, plurality and motion 
be recognized as real, and a scientiHc apprehension of tlie 
actual again be rendered possible, then the simplest and 
most logical method was to declare * that “ Non-Being,” 
the Void (to k 4 vov)^ did nevertheless exist. The aim of 
this sssuDiption, however, is simply this? to make possible 
plurality and mobility for that which really is. Thereby 
it becomes possible to create a world of experience from 
the Void ” and the multiform “ Full ” moving in the 
" Void,” to construct that world from that which has no 
Being and from a multiplicity of those things that have 
Being. A categorical physics thus appears iu place of the 
hypothetical physics of Parmcntdes, and in place of a 
problematical appears an asscrtorical and an apodeictic 
physica 

But while Lcncippus departed from the Parmcnidcan 
concept of Being only so far as seemed absolutely nccefr 
sery to explain plurality and motion, he still clung not only 
to the characteristic of unchangeable ness (iin-BecomLiig 
and indestructibility), but also to the thorougligoing 
qualitative homogeneity of what possess Being. In oppo¬ 
sition to Empedocles and Anaxagoras, Leucippus therefore 
taught that all these varieties of what possess Being are 
homogeneous in quality. He agreed entirely with Par¬ 
menides that this quality is abstract corporeality (ra TrAiov) 
devoid of all speeifie qualities. According to the Eleatics, 
all distinctions are duo only to the permeation of that 
which really is not, by that which really is. So, on the 
one hand, to Leucippus diatinctions between individuals 

» Denioetllut »eeo« to be the fim to hs?e made tba pt^ntod remarb t 
( lA MiM tri am oieHo ia«*r rtal aU dot 

JVieHtt." FIttl. Adc. (Il09), 
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til at really poBsesi Being exist only in those qualitiee due 
to their Uixiitatioii through that which really ie not; 
empty space. These are the dteiipeiiona of form and 
motion. Oo the other bendf each of the ehangelcea aub- 
atancea posaessing Being must be thought as a corporeality, 
homogeneous in itself, a continuum and therefore indivisi¬ 
ble. Being, which is moved in empty spaoe> therefore con- 
fiists of iiinumerablfl, exceedingly emalL bcnlles. Leucippus 
called thc&c Atoms {d-TQ^oi)^ every one of which is, like 
the Being of Parmenides, uuoriginated, indeetructiblci un- 
changeabLei, indivisible, and homogeneous in ttaelf and with 
all other Being. The single coamic-Bcing of Parmenides 
was broken up into an infinite nnmbcr of small primitive 
elerusntfl which, were they not separated hy empty space, 
would constitute a single element in the sense of Empe¬ 
docles, and indeed would be tlie absolute quolitativeless 
of Farmenldes. 

Of *11 the traDsfoETcations of the Eleatic teaching, that of 
LeucippuBi is characterised by a strikirig aimpllcityi and by keen 
logical Uuditation to that which is indiapeosable to a professed 
explanation of the phenomenal world- At the same time it Is 
clear that the Atomiam which became later so important in the 
development of scientific theonea did not grow out of cspeii' 
ence, or observations and the conclusioua built upon them, but 
directly out of the abstractest metaphyaica] concepta and 
absolutely universal needs for the expLanation of Actuality. 

Up to tbia point the Atomistic theory has been regarded 
as a variant of the Elcatic metaphjsie, arising from an 
interest in physics. But, on the other hand^ Leucippus is bo 
far under the influence of Ionian monism that he does 
not aeek the cause of motion in a force difl^erent from 
the stuff, but he regards spatial motion itself aa a quality, 
immanent in the Btuff. The corporeality that is homoge¬ 
neous in all atoms did not in hi a mind, poascss the power 
to change itself qualitatively, that is to aay, oXXotawriv; but 
it did poeecBs an original underivable motion that 
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eftohts toward reconciliatiow. 

ie ^'vcn in its own eaaencc* la lact, Loucippua ae€m3 to 
have understood by this term not so mncb that o£ heavi. 

_fall from abovo downward, —but rather a chaotic 

primal condition of bodies moving, disorderly, among each 
other in all directions (§ 82). At all events, the Atom- 
ista held this original state of motion as uncaused and 
self-evident. So we can ece in their view the perfect 
eyntheeis of tbo Heraclaitaa and Eleatic thought! all homo¬ 
geneous elements of Being are thought as unohan^b c, 
but at the same time as in a state of motion that la self- 
originated. 

This is the esteot to which the beginnings of Atomism 
may with certainty be ascribed to Leucippus. It is an 
attempt to mrplain the world by atoms in original motion 
in empty space. Tbo purely mechanical part of the 
theory, that the world was formed by collision, lateral and 
rotatory motion, likewise presented itself to the founder of 
Atomism in the eamo form in which Democritna later 
developed it. It is not so easy to esplain, however, how 
Leucippus solved the mom difficult and delicate question 
regarding tbo manner in which tliO various empirical 
qualities arose from these complescs of atoms; that is to 
say, the transformation of quantitative into qualitotive 
differences. Of his answer we know nothing. The sub¬ 
jective method which Democritus applied to it was not as 
yet available to the founder of Atoiabm, since this method 
grew out of the investigations of Protagoras. Whether 
Lcncippus^ was content with setting up this origination 

‘ Td my miad, there U ao foanJatwiii fw the belief tlut Leaelppue m 
his doctrine of the ncpIoyBd the metidwab of - «wi 

from its ^nifiotoce and folbwiflg iH tnuJitioo, Ihi* MtitbMn U So- 
phutk. The infcrCBce rests upoa the ohriouslj Ute end iuKCurto nerfe 
in Stobwus, Etl, I. 1104 {Dor , 391 b, 9) from whieh it might be 
Kdduml that Diogenes of ApoUonia was so AtwaisL It Is cenaio that 
LeuappuB, as an Eleatic, denied ssnie qaaliltes is real. For some later 
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of the qunlitie^ out of tbfl quantitative folatiooships onlj 
as a metaphysical postulate j whether he ejtplained these 
quaLitiea^ like Parmenides, simply as vaia ehoiv and illu- 
aion * or whether he in an uncertain manner, like Etnpedo 
dca, denired all other material from the four elements 
aud their mixtures, so that be too sought to refer empirical 
tilings back to the different form and size of the combining 
atoms,—how far, in fact, be in general passed from the 
metaphysical principles to the specific developpient nf the 
physical theory, — concerning all this it is doubtless too 
late to determine. 


From the alltiBiona In hia theory, and from the very accertsia 
reports from extant it is only aafe to say that 

probal>ly Leucip(>iia was jounger than Panneuides, considerably 
older than iJemocritoa and conteEnporary with Emi^edocles and 
Auaxagor^, It is hardly poMible to decide between the differ¬ 
ent reports, whether his residence was in Allletna, Elea, or 
Abdera. Since however his papU Demoeritoa doubt¬ 

less was an Abderite, and came from a scieutiflcally active circle 
which we cannot^ poealbiy suppose to be that of the Magi, 
alleged to have been left behind by Xerxes, we may asaume 
that a ecieotifle activity was develop!^ ia Abdera fn the ©eomd 
half of the mxUk ceutnry, which city attained ita highest glory 
under the influence of the ooloni&fe from Teos. Leucippus was 
ita Oral represeutative of any fiiguidcance-* Piotagoraa appears 
to have originated in the school of Abdem at a time between 
tho two great AtomisEs (§ ^S). That Leudppua put his thought 
In wriltng is not entirely cerUin, but is probable. Kothlug of 
hia Work remams, howeyefi In any event, ex^en early in anti¬ 
quity, there was uucertaioty aboot the authorship of what hod 
aacrib^ to him. Theophrastus ascribed * to him the Mmv 
which went under the name of Democritna. It is 


reporter tliis denial U laenlical widi the auerdon of tlwir FohjwtivSty 
PanDCoide?- hinuielf best Leachci iij bow ^i*'*!* this equivalence 
was pwstble fdr a pre^pbisOc ibinken 
1 Zeller, Ti 7Sa. 


» Diela ZtUer^M JuBiHArfm, p. ^58 f. 

• Dt .t™,. Z«.. B, 7; * 

* Diog. Laerc., IX. SS- 
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ftraDge ttaat to the memory of Baoceoiliiig timefl aod indeed m 
mode^ru time (Eacon, Alb. Latige)> evec na in autiquity (Epigu- 
he heA been entirely overebAdowed by Demoeritus^^ 

21. Between these And in part already before them/'* 
the Pythagoreans sought finally to apply their matheniatieal 
studies to the aolutiou of the neraeleitan-Eleatic problem 

However m this respect the Pythagoroans form no perfectly 
homo gen eon a whole. It appeal's rather that within the m^tietyi 
corresponding to its geographical extonaion and its gradual 
disiEitegratiod. the scientiftc work divided on different linear 
Some Pythagoreans clung to the development of malhematica 
and astronomy s others hnaiisd themselves partly with medicine^ 
partly with the investigation of dilferent physical theories 
cerning both see § 25 ) ; oUiers hnafly espouBedthe metaphyHU'al 
theory+ which so far na we know was cona true ted first by 
Philolana and is usually designated as the number theory* 

PhilolauSi if not the creatoxt at least tlie first literary repre¬ 
sentative of the ** Pythagorean philosophy/' was an older con¬ 
temporary of Socrates and l>eniocrituat and cannot, at any rat^^ 
be set fartlmr back than Anaiagoms and Empedocles. IndcM 
he is preBumably sfjiai.ewhat younger than the latter two. Of his 
life wc ki'kow nearly nothing, and we are even not sure whether 
he was a native of Tnrentum or Crotona. Also that he, like 
oihcr Pytliagorenns about the end of the fifth centuryt Hv’ed for 
a time in Ttiebca, ia infeired with nncertainty from the passage 
in Plato, ei. Nearly as doubtful is Lis 6up|>o«ed 

auttiorshlp of the fragments that are prescr^'cd under hla name* 
They have been tollated and discussed first by RTiekh (Berlin^ 
leiLib From the inveatigations of Fr- Preller f artieie FhiioiiW 
in Erneh imd Omber Enct^kL^ III. 2&, 370 f.), V. Rose (Ue 
UbromifR ordme et ourfonffifc* lierlSOp IBM), C* S^.haar^ 
Khmidi (Bonii^ IBG4)^ Zeller 187.5, p. 17o f.), they may 

be a$i^iitned in part to be genuine, but they must be vc-fy 
tiouaiy rntroduced iuto the discussion of the original nunaber 
theory. 

1 Zeller, I*. T'-l, U^- Comf^rv E. drr TTimr 

PMloi^VErtuchnngffh l«7a. and Jakdr^lckt^r fir u Pdrffi^ik, 

laai, 741 f. Difib, IVrAfinrWuPij^n dst PhUnlf^k Vert. 

* Arfel- A/ti-t r. Si wrbt IK»TBvTiMf *1 icaXot^wTOt 
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Along with PbilokuB are njetitiooed, in Italy CUniasof Taren- 
tnm/ In Thebes Lycia tho teacher of Kf>a[niDdndas^ and Kurytus 
tlio pupU of PhiloL&qa, a citizen of Crotona or TarenUiio. Eurj- 
tus Ld turn had as pupila Xenopbiliia of Thracian ChalciBt ihe 
Pliliaaians Phanto, Echccratea^ Diodce^ Foljmaatus. ^ From 
Cjrene Prorus la mentioned. In Athena Plato brought forward 
the two Pytlragoreana, Simmias and Gebes. as wltneaBea of the 
death of Soera^. Almost mythical arc the Locriati Tlnucua* 
and the Lucaniau Ocellus. The pliiloscpbic teaching of any of 
Iheae men is not in any waj certainly known. With the diaso- 
lotion of the Pytliagorean League in tlie fourth century the 
ecboo! became c^ctlnctr The doctHnea of the last elgoiflcant 
personality In it, Archylus of Tarentumt merged, bo far as our 
knowledge goes, into tJtose of the older Academy (§ SSJ. 

A collection of all the Pythagorean fragments ia in MuEach; 
Ritter, der p^u (Hamburg, m$}\ Rotbeii- 

bllcner, ZAw der P^thagoreeji rtacA den oo^n des 

^rts^(de» (^rlin, 18G7) ; Alb. Heiuzet meia, Gruri^ehren 
tfer ^eren P. (Leipzig^ 1871), Cbalgnet, J^thagore e-f fd phiha. 

2 vok. (Paris, 1878); Sohezyk, Dai pdh. S^a- 
t A DoeriEig, Wandluntfin in der p^iA-Lthn 
iArAr f. Oeacli, d. Phil&i., v. 5D8 f.). 

As to the Pythagorean teaching, only tbflt can bo rc^idCtl 
M gemime which Plato and Aristotle report, together with the 
coficiirrent portions of the fragments tranatnitted in such quea- 
ttonable ahape. 


In tlie Pythogorcon eociety mathematical inyeatigaiions 
W'cro pursued for the first time quite Independontlyi and 
w-ere brought to a high degree of perfectioo. Detailed 
Tiews couocTiiiag the number syetem, concern log the series, 
of odd and eTcti numbers, of prime numbers, of iqnar^a, etc., 
early matituted. It ia not improbable that they, 
applying anthmetic to geometry, eaine to the couception 
embodied m tho so-called Pythagorean theorem. Herein 
must t ley aye had a premonition of the real value of 
uamber^rclations in that they represeat number as the ruling 
1 Jambl, De vita Fgli., 566. 

* Diag. Lam,, VIIL *6. 

'*^1 Mocenirf with the iudI of tho 
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principle in space. Their number theory was strengthened 
by tLie nesnlta attained by them in music. Although later 
reports include ^ mueb that is fabulous and physically 
impossible, there can iieFcrtheleas be no doubt that the 
Pythagorean harmonic shows an exact knowledge of those 
aimpte nritlimetical relations (first of all, the string-lengths) 
out of which musical melcKiy arises. To this may be added 
that the regular rcrolution of the stars, — of which they 
made especially careful observations, and which arc indeed 
the standard for all time measurements,— made the world- 
order likewise appear to them to be numerically 

determined. Fjom these pi'emises it cau be understood 
how some Pythagoreans came therefore to find in numbers 
the permanent essence of things, ceuceruing which essence 
the battle between philosophic theories had taken place. 
On the one haud, numbers miglit be substituted—^ since 
they wc^e aupposed to be self-existent| unchangeable, and 
self-unitary — for the abstract Being of the Elcaiica as a 
priricipte at least equally available in illc explanation of the 
phenomenal worlds On the other hand, since Hcracicitua 
had found that the only permuneut in change was in the or-^ 
derly forms of the nature process, the relationships of num¬ 
ber ruling the process of change gave an exactor form to 
this idea. The Pythagorean number-theory attempted to 
determine numerically the permanent relations of cosmic 
life. Tlic Pythagoreans said therefore: All is number, and 
they meant by thia that numbera are the determiningcssenoo 
of all things^ Since now theae same abstract numbers and 
iiiiniber-relationBiiips are found in many different things 
and processes, they said also that the numbers are the 
original forms which are copied by the things. 

1 Zeller, SIT. The ebserritloDi of the PythagoTeani Ln the W 
jnonlc or, u U li cniledt catiaciic+ wetts apptrenLly empiricaltjr rnad* npoa 
the hepilxchord irLth ifringa of dUferOJlt length. That they tiarfl no 
theory of OKUkUon^ goei withcHit (aying- 
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It is ee&mly concciTable that tLa Pythagoreans eame to their 
predilectioa for matbematic^f miisiCt and aBtroaomy through 
inetaphjsioa. The inverse ia rather true, that they came from 
siieh concrete studies, In uodertakiug to enter upon the solutioEL 
of uDiveraal pnobkuist—^ ArUtode (MeL^ I. 5) also suffi¬ 
ciently indicated by the For their treatment of geoTOr 

etry and stereometry^ and their prevailing arithmetical fondness. 
Bee Roth (G^iKh. icnacrer ai^endi. Philm*^ IL 2), although be on 
this tenitory accredlta indeed too much to the old Fy tbagoreans^ 
Caotorj VorkE. iiber Ge^ch. d. Maih.^ L 134 , 

Ill order to derivot tioweverj at one and the sarno time 
tlie [naj!i [foldiicsa and cbeugcableneea of individiiul things 
from lujmber relatiotiSf the P^'tbagoreanB gave metaphysteal 
mcmiing to the fundamental opposition which they found 
in the number theory. They declared that iLo odd and 
the even are respectively identical with the limited and the 
unlimited.^ As all numbers are composed of the even and the 
oddt all things also combi ue in iUemselves fundameiital an* 
titheses, and especially that of the limited and the uulim^ 
Ited- To this IleracIeitaiL fundamental principle there is 
bound this logical consequeacc, that every thing is tlie rec- 
onciliutioiL of opposites^ or a ‘^^harmonv'/*^^—an e^prossluji 
which ra the month of the Pythagoreans has always the 
suggestion of musical investigationa 

The antllhesis, howevert ec^nired among the Pvtiiagcrc* 
ans m conformity to their later attitude a still more pro¬ 
nounced value than with HeracleUus, The limited was the 
better, the more valuable to them, as it was to ParmenideSf 
Odd numbers ere more nearly perfect than even. In this 
way the Pythagorean erstem got a dualistic cast, wliich is 
noticeable in all its parts; but this was theoretically over¬ 
time by the fact that since the One, the odd-even primi¬ 
tive number, creates both series from itself, so also all the 

* The gnnind of thlA LdeintiGcBEian fSimpL 105 r.; rnEnpHT« 

2t\hr^ 1* 323) U anUuMsJ in ihal it waj obvicuily cuaJ^ ad hoc, and la 
ao Ekahini product of tha number ilu.'otT- 
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antttbeaes of tbo coatdLc life are la a gr^nd liarmonioua 
unity. 

The later Stoic neo-Platooiits, i e. nw-Fythfi^ore&iis. trietl to 
And in thk that of for^^e and atutT, spirit aocl n^atteri 

and they deduced the d^'mln from the diviuo monads. Jfeverthe- 
1eaa„ not the slightest suggestion ot such a conception ean be 
fouad ia the Plato-Aristotelian reports ^ which a cold certainly 
have been particularly observant of this point. 

AH that we kiioiv Tvith any certainty I'cspccting the 
special doctriQO of tJie Pythagoreans os contrasted with 
theso general principles reveals their effort to construct^ in 
accordance with a scheuie of nuusberst an harmonic order 
of tilings in the various Acids- For this there served first 
the decimal system»in which every one of the First fen num- 
bers is accorded a special eignificancet^ derived from arith¬ 
metical considerations. The ariUimetical mysticism or 
symbolism of the Pythagoreans seems to have consisted in 
bringing into relation with numbers the fundamental ideas 
of various departments of IcnowledgC) and thereby giving 
expression to tbe relative rank, valuci and significance of 
these ideas. 

There Is here the suggestion of the ideal thought nf an order 
of thingB permaaently determined by the number seriea; bat 
much caprice in otacular symbolizing and psralleliziDg was 
obviously developed In details. Beside tbe number ten of cos- 
mic bodies, the series of elemetits la about as follows (Jambli- 
ebus): (1) point, (2) line, fB) eurfBee, (4) solid, (5) quality, 
(6) soub (7) reason, etc.; or, ou the other liaud, (1) rcasoo os 
located in the brain* (2) Bensatioifi in tbe heart, (S) germination iu 
tbe navel, (4) procreatioii in etc. Then the virtues, 

like justice, were also deaigtisted by PHml>ers. At the snme 
lime these concepts, which ore Bymholized hy the same number 
in dltTerent aeries, also suggest nnd nre related to one another^ 
Thus it esme nhont that the soul was called a square or a 
sphere. Doubtless with this the thought was connected that 

^ In K certain ien« the Pytha{fotcan!i appenr to have re^rdcfl tie 
devclopoient from tie One to tfae Ten as gntdail. Arist. Ji/ef., XJ. T, 
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different things should be a&aiped among a deende of gods* If 
one adds that these detemiinatiODB were given bj differeot 
Pythagoreans differently, it ia easily understood why tbia drat 
aebeine of a mathematical order of the world coded m an 
unfruitful confusiou- 

An approximate representation of the division of the 
different domains to which the PyUtagorcans applied^ or 
wished to applj^ this number tlieory ahowa a colkctioo of 
jiairs of oppoaites winch were arranged in a parallcliaaii 
like the original pair. Even here is the sacred number 
ten completed: (1) limited and unlimited; (2) odd and 
even; (3) one and many; (4) right and left; (5) male 
and female; (6) rest and motion; (7) straight and 
crooked; {8) light and darkness; (9) good and evil; 
(10) square and rectangle. This eccentric and in itself 
prineipleless arrangement ^ shows that the Pythagoreans 
attempted at knet as all-round application of their fun¬ 
damental principle^ Alongside their mathematical^ meta- 
pfaysicah and physical coDceptions^ the ethical conceptions 
theoretically dud their place but in the dovelopnientj 
nevertheless, the physical iuterest everywhere outweighs 
the others^ 

While now this completely ontological number system 
of concepts aatisfied the Elea tic yet the physics o£ 

the Pythagoreans was very greatly under the influeaco of 
Heracleltus, aa was also the physics of Farmenidcs^ In the 
theory of the formation of tko world,® the Pythagoreans 
placed fire in the middle as tlic original condition of things, 

In which alwAiT3' the ^rtt-Diii^cd Diimb^r sa the marc Tie^rly perfeetr 

* Thsi be^nning of scJtiui^ coDnidentioD dE ei^icil ideoj, of which 
tfltlDlitiona ire at haBd Iei th* rpec^tiJ doctriiiCl, ItkeirlHR be-apeo^ a 
later poeitioi) for ibo PythlgOfcaTi phiknophy. 

• It muit retnain oncert&ia whether thfly aLso aecepied ihe theory of 
|P4Mriod.ic worLd-roTTMtloa and! dcftmction. They tiuighi ** the year 
In th* Ben» that, with the return of the nrigfnal arran^etit of the rtlM, 
ail itididdaal appeanuwei, penom, end oapcHeoMs woald return. 
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as tho Belf-defcermining One> the animating and irupeUIng 
force* Fire drew aronnd itself, however, tlic unlimited 
(i. e,, empty) space.* and limited (i. e., formed) it in evef- 
growing dimcnaions, — a conception which vividly reminds 
ua of the £ 11 ^ of Anaxagoras and Leucippus. 

The most brilliant; achievement of the Pythagoreans was 
their astrofiomjifiod in this respect they are far in advance 
of all tlieir contemporaries* They regarded not only the 
world-all as globular, hut also the single stars as luminous 
globes, which move aronnd the central fire in transparent 
globular shells, the spheres. Thetr most important advance 
here is m the fact that the earth likewise was regarded as a 
globe, moving around this same central fire. The older 
Pythagoreans believed that the earth presents always the 
same side to the centra! fire, so that mankind on the oppo¬ 
site side never gets sight of the cent ml fire, nor yet of the 
counter-earth that is between the earth and the 

central fire* The counter-earth was conceived, presumably 
in order to complete the number ten. However, mankind 
does get sight of the changing aspects of the moon circling 
outside the earth, as well as of the sun, five planets, and 
heaven of fixed sters. The dialance of the spheres from 
the central fire was determined by the Pythagoreans accord¬ 
ing to simple number relationsbips. Corresponding to this, 
they assumed that from the revolution of the spheres there 
resulted a melodious musical sonod, the so-called harmony 
of the spheres. In tiiia way the orderly revolution of the 
stars became for them the perfect and divincT while the 
terrestrial world, the world under the moon, was repre* 
sented as the changing, changeable, and imperTect* Thus 
the Eleatio static world and the fleracleitan changing 
world appear to have been apportioned to different regions 
of the actual world. 

I Tha uiumjvti^a of iho h eiprcMly vonGimd by Arbtotlc, 
Phyw^ TV. \ Si. 
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Compare Boekb^ _Z?e cfEleEtium globonim 

et fie vera mdoie aairQttQmim J^ilolaias (B^rlifif 18X0) ; Grtippe, 
Die A'oamuMen cJer GriecA*?* (Ejerliii, J6^2); M- 

SatoriuSt ^’HlwCckeimtg der ^3tfro7iOmte iiei dm Griecken bis 
Anaxagoran und ^mpedoAte^ (Breslao, 1083)» 

Ftirthermora, tbe shape of the elements among the Pythag¬ 
oreans is worthy of note, Jnst as they reduced the space 
forms to number relationships^ so they referred the different 
corporeal elements to space forms, by ascribing simple 
stereometric forms to the ultimate constituents of matter: 
the tetrahedron to firC| the cube to earth, the octahedron to 
air^the icosahedroa to water^ and, finally, the dodecahedron 
to the ffither, whieh was added by them to the four EmpKsdo- 
clean elemeiits and conceited as surrounding all the othera* 
If one is able to see in this the result of an interest in crys¬ 
tallography, nevertheless, on tlie other hand, also hero a fan* 
tastic caprice is only too apparent^ 

Although consequently the atignry of a mathemsticftl state- 
metit of natural law is the pcrinaoetit service of the Fythsg- 
oresn philosophy, yet the form of the ststenieut that was 
Adv^suced by them was little suited lo further scleotillc investi¬ 
gations^ Apart from astronomy, this knowledge of the Pj’tbng- 
oreauSk to which soino value la empirical investig&lions may 
be stands in no conneetlon with the metaphysical 

number theory, and has come from euch ^thigorcansT who 
were iiltle, If at all, fetereated ia the number theory (f ^5). 


4. Trr Greee Enxigbte:n:sekt, 

TEE SOFBISTS AKB SOCHATE3. 

25. After the rapid development in wbicli Greek science 
at the first onset defined a number of valuable and funda¬ 
mental coaeepta concerning nature, a kind of reaction began 
about the middle of the fifth century. The metaphysical 
tendency of thought declined. Of hypotheses there were 
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already many enough i a ud it seemed more important to test 
and verify them iaapplieatioii to special kinds of knowledge. 

llie lively exchange between tiie dlfTeront schools led 
easily to a blending of prineip1cS]i which thereby lost their 
harshness^ but anfortiniately their force as well. The 
more the circles of scientific activity increasedj the more the 
interest turned to the single problems of ecienec^ There 
began an epoch of and detailed investigation# 

The after-effects of the Milesian researclics are met not 
only among the younger physicists^ who regarded the cos¬ 
mic matter as a comproiniac between air and water or 
between fire and air^ Imt also^ in a man like /Jum# of 
Himertij who agreed with Anaximenes in maintaiiiing that 
the air was the A full adaptation, however^ of the 

lesion teaching to the position of science, in its attempts 
at compromise, appears in by far the most importajit of 
these eclectics, Diogenes of ApoUonia. 

Nothing is known about his life. It ia donbtfnh on 
account of tlic Ionian dialect of Ida writings (see 

G. Geil, PiiiVos# Monaisfiefen, XXVI. i.), if the pl^ of hia 
birth was the ApclIonia in Crete. Schom snd Fanzerbietcr have 
collectetl the fragments,—Seborn (Bonn^ with tiiose of 

Anaxagoras ) and raii7^rbieter( Leipzig, I83t>, Diog. Apf^ofiia). 
8ee Steiiiharfs article in the EncyJdop^i^ ofKrach and Grabcr. 
Schlciermacher, who in hia treatise coaoeming Diogenes (Com¬ 
plete Works, IH, 2, 149 f¥.) at first placed him very high 
and chronological IV* early» came later ( Korfe^. fifeer G^ifch- der 
Phfiot., Comptuie ^Vcirka, IlL 4 a, IT) to view him as a pnn- 
cipleless eclectich Zeller agrees with this last conception 
<1*. f.). D. Weygoldt iArth, f d, Pluios., L lei f.) 

has ideiUifled aosae teadiings of Diogenes in some p^udo 
writings of Hip|>ocratfiS. 

Diogenos niiticipated his later point of view in the desire, 
expressed in the bcgiiming of his w ritings for an nnambigu- 
ous sta rti ng-pol nt and a simple and w ortli^ inv estigat ion. 
The hyloitoidtic monism of the ililesinna formed for him 

* Seitr Emp- iidp- malliri iX. 360-! 
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this Btartiiig-poiiit, which he defended * agaiuat plui-alistlc 
theoHea {ADavagonia and EtupeducLcs^ by the subtle con¬ 
ception that tlio proceiBa of Becoming, tlie change of things 
into ouc another ajid llieir rooiproirul influence, are expli¬ 
cable only by the presupposition of a common fundamental 
essence, of wliLch all particular things are shirting transfor¬ 
mations {frepotiiHret'i). The coiiGtitntive characteristics, 
liowerer, of the be regarded on tho one hand, like the 
loniaiis, as motion and tmimatioii. and on the other, in ap¬ 
parent agreeinciLt with Anaxagoras, as rcasonahlcncss and 
pur|]osiveiLeBS wliieli are manifested in the proportionate 
distribution of matter in the uiiEircrse. So he accepted in 
the list of predicates of the Air of Anaximenes those also 
of the Aaaxagoreon .^5?, and called > this air-spirit a (rw>m 
Kai nrj^pov tea i aiSiov ts jcal uffatni'toif Koi 
Tho air, llkeviso called as being the medium of lifo 

and of thought, is the uniform and universal reality, both in 
the microcosm and Iji tho macrocosm. Through condensa¬ 
tion and rarefaction, which were respectively (compare 
§ identified with cooling and warming, the cosmic 
matter changed into individual things. Through the effect 
of weight, which drove the rarer above and tlio more con¬ 
densed below, there were completed the order and motion uf 
the world-all, which was conceived to be in a periodic alter¬ 
nation of origination and deslrtiction. In the organism the 
air serves as the soul. iTie soul is denied to plants, and in 
animals it is found in the blood (after Empedocles). Life 
depends upon the blood receiving the air, upon the mixing 
of which the mental condition of tho organism depends, 
ith a just presentiment Diogenes pointed out the distinc¬ 
tion between the arterial and venous blood. Moreover, liis 
valuable knowledge of the arterial system, his idea of the 
brain as the Mat of thought, his theories of the origin of 
sense perception, as well as his numerous other physiologi- 
* Siinpl. PAyt., Sa i 30. * JbUt., S3 «cfe, 1S3, 17. 
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cal aod biolc^cal obscrTationB, sliow” a fincj acctirate eenea 
for detailed research ia the organ ie world. 

Inversely, there is an approximation to Ionian hylozoism 
— os it presented itself among the Eleatica to Mellssus ~ 
In the only pupil of Anaxagoras of whom anything dehuLte 
Id known. This ia Archekua of Athena or Miletus, who 
identified with the air the original mixture of all the 
of Anaxagoras, and associated the essentially 
with the air {§ 26 ), similarly to Diogenes, only in a more 
meoliaiiical waj^ 

In EpUesim, on the other band^aschcKd continued to exist 
which actively held to the teaching of fleracleitus. It did 
Bot lessen the paradoxes of Heraeleitus, but appears to have 
exa^^ratod them in so enthuaiaatk and uniiaothodical a 
manner that Plato made sport ^ of them. At least it is 
reported^ that Cratylns, the moat important of these Hcra- 
cleitaxis and a younger contemporary of Socrates, the teacher 
of Plato, so Bubtiliaed tho Heraclcitan proposition concern¬ 
ing the inability of stepping into the same river twice, as to 
postulate the impossibility of stopping in even once* 

Antiquity * associated with Heraeleitus a movement de¬ 
veloped within the Pythagorean circle* whose leader was 
Bippasns of Metapontum, approximately a conteraperary of 
Philoiaus, He emphaBized the Hcracleitan moroent in the 
Pythagorean phv&ics so exclusively that fire was for him 
entirely the ipx'? Ionian sense^ The old tradition * 

designated him as the head of the exoteric Acousmatics, 
who were not initiated into the secrets of the number 
theory. 

On the other band, Eephantus, and similarly perhaps 

1 TAgiEi.^ 179 ^ Mme futluig ifl tli* entire dialog ef 

Critvlui writ lea. 

* Arijt, Mcf.. lU 9. me*, n. 

* /Wi/.p I. 3, n, 7- 

* JambllchaSy D< ®I' 
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Xuitlms/ joined the PythagoreaD teaching h> atoinismi to 
which the tranaition Appears to have been made ia the ste¬ 
reometries I construction of the dements as attempted by 
the Pythagoreans. Likewise in Eephantns we find simi¬ 
larities to the vfluv theory of Aiiaxagoras+^ The atoms^ 
difTeriiig id aizo, forra^ and forces are ho moved by the vou^ 
that out of them the unitary spherical shape of the world 
is pci'fectly formed and maintained. 

While such adjiistmenU and oompromises between the 
metaphysEcal theories were being attempteds, the special in¬ 
terest of this period was in detailed investigation^ This 
devdoped dgorcusly in all domaiuss and in its progress spe¬ 
cial departments of science even then were differentiating 
themselves from general philoaopliy. Mathematics ^ was 
the firiit to proceed independently; not only in the Pythag¬ 
orean schooh but among other thinkers (Ana^tagorua^ and 
later Plato and llemocritus)^ ifc found recognition and pro¬ 
motion. The trisection of an angle, the snaring of the 
circle, the doubling of the eube^ were the pet problems of 
the timci. A certain Hippocrates of Chios wrote the first 
manual of mathematics, and introduced the method of des¬ 
ignating Ggurea by letters. There was wanting, it is tnie, 
a logical development of the art of demonstnition. How¬ 
ever^ a considerable amount of knowledge was accumulated, 
which Was obtained in an empirical way, partly ciperi- 
raontal and partly tentative* 

Brilliant progress in astronomy * was made in the fifth 
and m the beginning of the fourth century, particularly by 
the Pythagoreans. Wliether it were experience {the cir- 
cnmnaTigating of Africa?) or theoretic tefiection upon the 

^ Compaj« 1^ 4Q5v 

■ by 5^!kr, P. 458 L 

* CaatDri Forhs. Ubrr rf. G^k. fL Ma£h.^ L IGO HI t 

* Conipare O, tiruppe, Dk hmucfitn %rit7ne d. BerEn, 
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problerufl that led to the bjpoLhew^ of the central fire and 
the counter-earth, graduaiJj the theory of the diurnal 
inoTomeut of tho earth around the central fire^ ^'bich alone 
could explain the apparent rotation of the heavens, was 
Buperaeded by the theory of the revolution of the earth 
u^Hin ita axie. Hicetas of Syracuee appears to hare been 
the founder of ihh theory, lie was certainly younger 
than Phllolaus, and perhaps a participant in that last 
phase of Pythogoreanism, as it merged m the Academy ^ 
(§35). 

About this timejn other departments of natural aoiencCt 
a richer, more exact treatment of individual facta took the 
place of ultimate hyputheaes. Here appeared a wonderful 
revolution, when interest in meteorological obaervatione be¬ 
gan to give place to intei'cst in the inveetigation of the 
organic world, and of man in particular. 

Typical in this respect appears Hippo^ (of Samos?), a 
naturalist of the time of Periclea, who, tiisBmuch as he 
pustulated the moist as 6 ^ 4 * usually mentioned in 
coDnection with Tholes; so also Cleidemns,^ in wlicse 

1 Hei^. Mfor tlifi fallowing, w? muy refer ane^ for all to tlkfl 
rfjfr MaihemaiiJt, NalttncmmchfMfl noJ Xtt^mn in itppeanag 

m lliLft SAffio valum? of the CjertufLii ediLidii. This Apecitl treiEniMt 
ilbwn UB tp mikd odly % brief pbeteb dI these subjevU> and to lay the 
ei»ph&.«i9 upon tbd ilkJFtiDcdvely phihMppbii^at 

^ CPmpuro Schleicrmarber, drn Hippar^f Cenupleft 

WifrHr Vol. lit. p. 40& 1; Uhn^, />fl Hippanf alAs%i jGi^asen, ]S4S), 

* WUh dpeeiil emphAjj^ upon the UK>kt i^haroeter of snimsl seedp 

Arist. D€ nn-^ I. 2. This explaicis the one luppq^itiou of Ariirtotle con¬ 
cerning; the ori^o of die teachEng of Thite* fpte § 14), If the clmrgeef 
Adiptnm which wsti mode Hippo refers lo Lbe Tact tliel he did 

doL mo^nbe jinythiHjE as impcrishiibk*, ami di^kred Lbat nothing eKwi# 
e^cccpc pheiMimenA (icliel. in Arist^ -'134 ft. 2^), he was, in spiw oi his 
mobt a pnrelj positive nn Li-itietapliyjician- This eKpUins Aru- 
tetlc^S prejudice ftgiilast him (H^gpTvwrrpeci Dt OH., h t; fCriXtio r^r 
&C43V«cai, I. SJ- 

* Zeller, IK 927. 
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re&ca robes mto the phjaiologj of Aensation we find aug- 
geatiojis of Anaxagoras. 

HediciDe also could not bold itself apart from the influ¬ 
ence of the general body of acieiiee, and it appeared for a 
time as if it wonM be entirely absoi bed into Ibe speculations 
of natural philosophy. The impnlgo thereto arose from tbo 
Pytliagorean eircles^ and is principally traced back to 
AlcmieonJ a physician in Crotonay and perhaps a some¬ 
what older coDtcai|iorary of Fhilolaus^ He stood aloof 
from the number theory, bat in eonimon with Its udlior- 
enta held to the doctrine of antitheses.^ He also believed 
in the fundaoieiital opposition of the terrestrial imper¬ 
fection and the celestial perfection, which dualism he, 
like PhilolanSt appears to have developed astronoitiieally. 
His medical views depended upon the universal Fythago- 
rean-Heracleitan presuppositions, since he defined health 
aa the harmony of opposing forces. Specifically, there 
were supposed to tic fundamental humors whose homo- 
genaons mixing indicated health, while an excess or defi¬ 
ciency of any one of them led to pathological conditions. 
Such etiological theories did not, howerer, prevent Alc- 
uiKon from making careful and ralnable investigations^ 
He ia said to be the first to make sections ; he appears 
to have been the first to locate thought in the brain, and 
to designate the nerves ns canals leading thither from 
the seuse^rgans* Connected with this — for him as well 
ns later for Democritus and Plato—was tlie fact that 
he in an Eleatic-EIeraclejian fashion opposed thought to 
perception. 

As a type of the temporary amalgamation of medicine 
aud natural philosophy, we may take* tlio pseudo-Hippo- 

^ Untia^ Di Alcmainn^f Crol^irtUlia yra^Nifnlu, fnuQ^) ia Petei^ 

flcn'i Stu4. IfiS?; R, niwh fferma, |x 240 f. 

“ Arirt. MfL. I, fl, 0S« s, 27, 

■ Cdniura Slebcck^ Gexk. J, 34 L 
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cnitic work wspl which has been pKit^d ^ by Zeller 

(LG63l.:ragainst SclmsLerj, ^i;racii£tt#i9^l‘f.,andTcicbuflltllerj 
2ieu0 Studien^ L 249 f., II. G f,) to belong to the time after 
Empedocles aud Anaxagoras and before Plato. This writ¬ 
ing pictures in the mlcrocoem of tlie human body, aa well 
os in the uiiiTcrsC} a coastructiTc and now a destruc¬ 
tive battle between fire and water, and it iiscrh>es motion 
to fire and nonriahiug power to water. The theory is then 
curried out in det 4 iUtand deviates inton medical psychology 
which regards the soul as a mixed essence corresponding 
in miniature to the body» 

The merit of Hippocrates (460-ST7)® wm that he de¬ 
fended the independence of medicine against such nature- 
philosophical tendeneiea^ which ho contested principally 
•jT^pi ifrrpiK^r Ho separated niediemo as a t4x^ 

from philosophy in a purely Grt:ok fashion us the art of 
restoring to the body its beantj lost through disease. On 
tho other haud^ Hippocrates afewr) also re¬ 

jected the purely syiriptomatic method that was in vogue 
in the Ciiidian school He urged that the determination 
of the empirical causes of disease was to be attuiued by a 
comprehensive and careful observation of tho airuii;* and 
in this he found a sucoefisor in Bioolcs of Carystus. He 
distinguished causes dependent on external eventsJike cU- 
mate* seaa^'msi ctc*^ from those subject to the human will, 
like the diet Eemoter cauaes aro distinguished from tho 
more immediate, but always inveetigation ia limited to 
oxpericncci and only immanent, not trauacendent, ietiolO' 

1 Compare Weygolilt Jakrb^f. Irl- 1SS2. ICI f. 

* TUo mm of vrilin^ undur the nanio of nippocrKtcd 

STopubUEhed bv Kiibn And by Littr^, *nd tHa liuter hae nuult: a Frencb 
InDEtAtioia. Onij a pidkIL portion of thew writing* belong to ]JK|^ 
pOcmtOfi amt tbii portion cnntAini very difficult problelaE oE 

detail. J. JlborjT. P^eudippamifm ISSJ), 

< So9 C. Gorro^i^ U<her <i€j% d. UrM^ke in cf. grmh. Phfla^ 

Oeipjrig, ISM). 
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gie« fiir^ soijgiiL As vitli Alcmseon, tbe mistai-c of tlio 
four fuodaincDtul Imraors —tlic blood, pMegra, yellow gall, 
and black gall — formed likewiso tbs ecntml point of this 
medical theory. Besides this tbo school ot Hippoemtes de¬ 
veloped m sceurato knowledge of anatonij and phyaiologjr. 
In the former branch the know lodge of the brain and ner¬ 
vous system, and osj>eoiaLly» eron thus early, of iho particu¬ 
lar sense nerves, is to be particularly notedand conoeruing 
the latter is the theory of the wherein the 

cause of life was sought. The bearer of life, however, was 
held to be tJio Trvevfia^ which is a material wafted like air 
through the veins.^ This is an liypothcsis which, like 
siiuiLar tescliings of Diogenes of Apotloula, seemed to rest 
upon a presentiment of the importance of oxygen. 

Historical research also, like that of untural seicnec, 
acfjuired at the end of the fifth century not only greater 
extent and oiorQ manifold form,® hut also a positive and 
scientiQc method. While in Herodotus the naturalistic 
narrative was still Interwoven with myth oiid soga> and 
the i^caliatic conception was still permeated with elements 
of the old faith, the stripping off of the mythical appears 
to have been perfected in Thucydides, whose mastery of 
psychological motivation was determliiEd entirely by the 
spirit of hb time, the Attic Enlightenment, 

26. But with this internal piwess of transformaticn 
there went on also in the second half of the fifth century a 
great change iu the external relations of Greek science^ 
There was here, too, a powerful influence in the mighty 
development of the national life which bad daw'ned Ufwn 

* Sue IL Sivbet'k, Dit rmn Geut (nwy^Ki} la 

dir Wixtcnfckafi: iSSl, p. 

S&4 f. Compare wilh hit d^r J, 2. p. 730 f, 

■ i;.flg05rip>iy dev«]op«| mto bi»torica qf IWrtiefl (Xanihui of 
Sanhi aed of the T.jdifm iiimI SicHiM 

(I iut* fuller eipDfitkKiu by Qhm of Lunpucus Hellanicu* 
of Milyirlle, etc. 
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Greece duriD^ tbc Persian The glorious straggle 

for exiiitciice which the Greeks made against the Asiatic 
ascend nncj had strained the powers of tlie people to the 
utmost^ and had brouglii all their possibiLitieB to their 
richest unfolding. The most valuahle pHze of tlio victory 
was that impulse for a national unity of mental life* out of 
which the great creations of Hellenic culture proceeded. 
Science was involved in this movement. Science was 
drawn out of the ailent circles of the Bclect Booieties in 
which it had until then been nurtured. On the one hand, it 
entered with its discoveries and invcutione into the flervLce 
of practical life on theolher baud, its doctrines, and par¬ 
ticularly its transformation of religious views, were brought 
through poetry to the apprehension of the common mtud. 

The view of nature in jEechylaa, Sophocte8+ Findnr, and 
Slmontdes api;>csra on the whoie in s aimilnr setting os la the 
GnoEnic poets. Direct flilitrtions to phtlosopiiy aro foupd first iu 
Euripides (coiD|Mire especially E. Kolilcr, i?i’e J^hih^ophU rfw 
L; umi Bncfeelinrg, 1873), ond in 

Kplclmrraus, who stood ii^nr to llic Pylhagorcans, but also Beerqs 
to hare been familiar with ihe other philosophic teachings of 
Ida time. (Cotnpiire Leop, Schmidt, Qamstione^ £p£c/uirm.€4B^ 
Bonn, 1846; Zeller, I* 460 f.) ‘^The divestiture of nattire of 
its gods by science^' pressed always further to an ethical alle- 
gorlziDg of the gods (3ietrodorus of Lamps&ciiat compare S 11). 
This permitted^ on the other hand, the comedy {of Epkliar- 
murt, CmtloitB, Eupolia) to outdo the andiiopomorphism, which 
had been for good anil all outgrownp even to the extent of witty 
p>ersil3age of their divinities. The weaker faith app>eare<h the 
greater seemed the need of supplying iis place by kaowlcdge. 

Amid such increased intellectual activity there arose in 
all Greece in the fifth century an ipipulae for education^ aris- 

1 An QJiample may be fo^md la ths arehitedure of Hippodanins of 
whews connecticHi wiEh the rNthigoreane m ifide^l very eJoabt^ 
fnl- His tnajTfl.l^cf’nt buOdJnixH, in the Plncna. Thuni* aad 

RbodcA Jiad ibe entirs derelnpinoDt of arebStectorei pr^appiowa a hijjb 
de^Fce of dcTrlinpinent In TnechnniM and tecbnohigy. Compare K. Fi 
IJt-rmaDa, P. /f Milestet (Marbur^p 1S4X). 
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ing out of nced^ curiosih% nnd =^roud!oi‘, Even'bodj dcsiiTd 
to know wbot the gcbooly Lad developed through rc&carcli 
and reficotion eonceming the nsituro of things. To stieli 
quest ion ing a ready answer was speedily farthcoming. 
There were juen who engaged to reveal the results of 
Eoienoe to the people. Philosophy stepped out of the 
school and forth upon the mart.^ These public teachers 
of scieneo were the Sophists. 

That the Sophists converted science into a trade is one of the 
chief and heaviest charges which SocrateSi* J^kto/and Aris- 
lotle^ rallied against them ^ these three thought tho dignity uf 
science as a disinterested research was impal^ in this way by 
tiic Soptiisis. If ne cannot agree* witLi til is Judgment from a 
mcMiorn |>oint of %iew, yet the fact is Jicverthclesa to Hw recog- 
nisfied that when ficience w&s too^lTt for pay^ it ossumed an en¬ 
tirely new social jio&Uiort; and tliia is the essential fact in ttie 
whole matter. 

This roovement showed itgelf first of all in Athens. 
Here, in the middle of the fifth eeutnry, the intellectual life 
of Greece was concentrated, had attained its highest efflo- 
rescencG, and bad gained its political power and commer* 
ciol supremacy. Science, like a.rt, crowded into this 
^£XX<i£o^ TO Trpvraveiov Here the need of cub 

tore developed moat actively omong the ksser citi£enB,here 
learning began to have political and social power, and 
here the supremacy o£ culture was person ified in Pericles, 
Thus In science also Athens absorbed into itself the scat¬ 
tered beginnings of Greek civilization. 

Ansxagoraa had lived for a long time in Athens. Par- 
tnenides and Zeno probably visited Athena, and HaracJeitaniBin 
was repreBented there by Cratjiaa. All important Sophists 

* See Windelhand, ProFludi^n^ p. as f. 

* Xen. 1, 

* ^SO Cr 

^ Eik Nik^ IK. 1, HM iL> 24. 

* See Grote, //uf. y/ Gr.^ Vllf. 4S3 E; Zeller^ I*. £. 
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soiigbt fitid found here honor atid glory- With them began 
the Attic period of aocieot phijofiophy^ ite moat magtiiflcect 
periCKL 

The Sophists tine, accordingly^ first nnd foremost the 
bearcra of the Greek Eniightenmeiit, The period of their 
actiTity is that of the expansion of ecientifie cnUiire. With 
less ability in independent creatiotij the Sophists devoted 
their energies to reviaittgand popularising existing theories. 
Their work was first directed, with an eye to the people’s 
necds^ to imparting to the mass of people the results of 
science. Thereiti Ia>% along with their justification, also 
tlie danger to which the Sophists succumLied^ 

%o4^irr^ meant originally a man of wience " lo general 
Then^ aa ProtagoruB ^ cl aimed for It meant ** a teacher 

of science” and of political virtue; lslcf+ espreasly, a paid 
teacher of rhetoric (ece below). The opprobrium attached to 
the word Sophist at present is doe to the polemics of Socrates^ 
Plato, and Aristotle, which have unfavorably dominated hiatorj in 
its Judgment of the Sophieta, until Hegel (Complete Works* Vol- 
XIV. & f*) rcLEtde prominent the legitimate moment of their work. 
Since then^ this has atl&iued a complete recognition (Rrandia, 
HeratanOi* Zt-Uer,. UebeTweg'Heinze)^ baton the other band 
has been exaggeratedly empj^Ued by Grote (History of Greece, 
VIII. 414 f.). Compare Jae. GecU fUMorta mtica jN'fjAiafarum 
(Gtreeht, 182S); M, Schanz, Die SophUtm (Gottingen, 1867); 

Chlspelll, Per fa etoria delfa sophi^ica gma (AreJk^ /. 
(JejcA, d. Pft,* Ill. ) ; the fragments in Mnllach^ If. ISO f. 

The ditferenee between the earlier and later Sophists (Ueber* 
weg) la well founded, since In the nature of the case at the be¬ 
gin uing the serious and legitimate aspects of the tDOvement 
were more prominent, while later on appeared the vagaries of 
the members and the menace of their doctrines to society. 
This development was ao neceasair, the conseqnenees were ^ 
certainly determined by the preeedenta, and this diatinerion Is 
on that account only eo relative, that it, partscnlarly for & hnef 
preseiitatbn, wilt not be adopted as a basTS of fiubdiviiPion. 

Flnto^a dialogue PtotctifOTOiM gives in its clear cliaT^torita* 
tion of the principal personages an exceptionally vivid pie» 

^ PTiXOp Pmia^.n ^IS d. 

* TTi mTLBiiii , GeMcA. «. Sytt-. d. plctl* PAifmf.* 1. 170 f-* b 
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ture of tbe entire inovement of the SophistB. Iti Bpite of the 
general polemic charcicter of this T^'ork* the better A^^pecta 
of Soph ism Ate not entirely ohaenred. The moat derogatory 
characterization of the Sophista is given in the dialogue ^opftist 
transmit tail under Flalo'e name. The Ariatotelmn conclusiona 
agree with this dialogue In the main {Jfct.n HI- 5; \ril.3). 
The T^^orst Is the definitioa ?r<pl 165 a^ 21s 

« crvi^urTUirn cro^Mt 5 oS ■ kiu o cro^Hcrr^ 

T'-r I , h j -r * •\\f •■ - ^ _ _ 

■j^fnjpua.Ti{TTTj% sta^ ipaivo^<vjfi oAA «nr« own^^w 

The popularizing tendency of Sophiatiy found an cral- 
nent representative in Flippias of Elis. A brilliant poly- 
hiator, he dazzled his contemporaries in all sorts of 
matbematicali zoblogicaU historical, and grammatical learn¬ 
ing. At the same time, however, as the dialogue Bippia^ 
Jtfiiyor shows, lie aimed by his somewhat CDlorlcas moral 
teacliing to achievo a dieap success with the masses. It 
was very much the same with Prodicufi of lulls on the 
island of Ceos, of whoae shallow ethics au example is 
preserved in the well-known Heracles at the Cross Ways.^ 
The strength of Prodicus lay in eynonymy. 

See L. Specgel, %vya.yijy^ T€xywir {Stuttgart, J82S) i J. ^liibly, 
Die Sophik Mippi^s von ^Its {Bkeinhche^ l&liO f.); 

F* G- WelckeVi Prodikas der Vorgdnger des (in a 

smaller work, IL 3D3 f.)» Both were about of an agCp ami 
Bomewhat younger than l^toUgorM. Nothing further is known 
concerning their Hvca^ HippiaSp who prided himself on his 
memory and his great leurningn was pictured els one of the 
naosl conceited Sophists. Prodiciis was treated by Plato with 
playful irony on account of his pe<lantic pains in word-splittiDg. 
For Soemtea' relation to him, dee §27. 

TU& liistnietion that the Sophists were called upon to 
give had to adapt itself to a apeclfie pnrpoge. Democracy 
had gained ascendency in Athens and most other cities, and 
the citizen was brought by duty and iucllualioa into active 
participation in public affairs. This evinced itself particu¬ 
larly in oratory* With the higher culture of the masses, 

1 ll«rmunt u. Sy$i. d. piat, 1. 17 & f,, 298 f. 
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the greater were the demands upon those who bj the 
power of the spoken word wished to win indueace In the 
etfltc* The jouth who attended upon tlie teaching of 
the Sophist desired to be trained by liiin into a cultured 
and eloquent citiren of the state. So the SophiH* fou7id 
ikeir chief tiU& in ^ciendfic and rheiorical im^truotion for 
public life. The instruction consisted on the one hand in 
technical and formal oratory, and on the other in that 
learning which appeared especially important for any par¬ 
ticular end they had in tIcw. Tiierein lay not only the 
social-historical eignldcanco of the Sophists^^ but also the 
tendency of fill the in dependent invest! gallons through 
which the Sophists have farthered science^ Gorgias of 
Leonti 111 and Protagoras of Ahdera may be regarded tho 
most eminent representati ves of this phase of SopLiism. 

For the rharaeteH-^^atlon and criticism of SopbLam as a tech¬ 
nique of eclucatloD lo statecrafts one ought to cooault especially 
Platons dialogue^ Gor^/ias. Concerning the relation of the 
Sophists to rhetoriCi see Fr. lilass. Die cttliadu Bereditcimkoit 
t^oa Gorgias hia Lgmfis (Leipzig^ 18Gd), Aa a typical exprea- 
fiton of tticfie atiimptfi of the Sophists which embraced also 
legal oratory, may be taken tlie utterance of Frotagoras that 
be would pleilge bimseif to^ rur iJrrEu rtpiirrLM Tuatri— an 
esc pred ion, to be snrCi winch called forth the cnishttig critici^n] 
of Ai'istophanes^ who In the Clouds Imputed it to Socrates. 

A inore reliable fact about the life of Gorgias is that he was 
in Aliieua in 4^7 as bead of the embassy from liis native city 
(Thucyd., 11 r. 8G). His life has been set by Frol (JfA. 

185Q, 1851) in the time from 438 lo lie made a great 

iin|)ressioo in Athens by his eloquencftr and exercised a 
distinct hill lienee nimn tlie development of rbetorica] style. 
He spent bis protraetetl old age in Larissa Id Thes&alyp The 
genuineness of both of his preserved decbunalions (ed. Hlass, 
Leipzig^ 1831} is doubtful. Ills pb11oso|jiHca1 treatise bore 
the title Tr€pi irepi otro^ (see Ifcelow),^ Ills con- 

neetloq with the Sicilian school of oratory (Corai and Tifiias^)i 
fiml tberefore aiJ^o with Emp<idocleSt is uiidoubtcd. HLs con- 
nection with the Eleatj<^ ap^iears equally certain^ from the argu- 

1 Arbft. IL 24 s 140i ftp 23. 
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lEieDtntiOd m bia writinga. Compsire H. E. De L. 

(HAUe, 18S8); H. Dialai und EmpedxKUi {B^rvMs der 

Berhjier AkddmnU). 

AlcLdamuB of Elea, Foltia^of AgrigcDtam, L^copliroQi and 
PrDtarcbua * are named as popUa of Gor^iafl* 

FrotagomaT doybtle&a tbe tnoat importaiil of the Sophists^ 
Traa bom in Abdera in 480 or aomewhat earlier. It dan be 
aesnniixl that he wae not dlatant id bis vicw$ frojxi the ecboo] of 
Atomleta In that city. CoiiBiderably yoticiger than LeiidippuSt 
and about twenty years older tbaa Democritne^ he formed the 
natural connection between the two (see ff 23, 31). With 
keen Insigbt into tbe needs of the time, and much a^ltnlred as a 
teacher of wisdom, be Tiros ons of the first to make au extended 
tour of the Greoian cities^ He was in Athens many times. 
In 4U, and doriDg the rale of the four hundred, he wae there 
for the last time^ and was accused of Etheisni. He was con¬ 
demned, aod upon his flight to Sicily wan drowned- The titles 
(Diog+ L&ert.i^ IX. 56) of hie numerous writings, only a very 
few of which are preserved, prove that he dealt with the mostp 
varied subjects in the domain of theory and pmcticc. Com¬ 
pare J. Frei, Qu<»^ii&neM JVofagor™ (Bono, 1845) i A-VI- 
tiinga, De FtgL vita et philos. (Groningen, 1851). Lately 
Th- Gompertx (Ff^^wa Session Jleport^^ 1880) has idenllfled a 
Sophistic speech with the of Ms^itdne la the pseudo- 

Hippocratic writin^c, mpl and has rioted ita not fully 

nudoabted connectioa with the teaching of Protagoms. 

Adtimflems of Mende, Arehagoras, Eimthlus,* Theodoms the 
mathematiciao, and m a wider sense Xeuisdes of Conntli also 
are to be regard^ sa pupils of Protagoras. Emloeot citizeus of 
Athens, like Critias, probably CalticJes, or poets like Even us 
of Faroe, etc,, stood Id a less Intimate couoection with the 
Sophists^ 

The practical and political aim of their instructioii com¬ 
pelled the Sophists to tum aside from IndependeDt nature 
study and metaphyaleal speculation, and to content them¬ 
selves with the presentation, in popular fopm, of such the¬ 
ories only when they were called for or appeared effective.* 

^ Plato. Gm^, 1 Plato^ FAiVeS. 

• Plato, 

i Many, like Gorgia^ rejected Lki* aa perfeedy wcnhlw. See Plato, 
S5 c. 
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The peculiar task iti teaching men how to persuade drove 
them, on the other Imadr to interest theniselvcs more thor- 
oufjhly in man, especially on hh psychological ^ide. Who¬ 
ever eudeavora to influeiiec man by speech must know 
somethii]^ of the genesis and development of bis ideas and 
volitions. While earlier science with naive devotion to 
the outer world had coined fundamental concept* for iU 
knowledge of nature, Sophistry, so far as it adopted the 
methods of science, turned to inner experience, and com¬ 
pleted the incomplete earlier philosophy by studying the 
mental life of man. In this essentially anthropological 
tendency, sophistry turned philosophy on the road to 
snbjeotiviam.^ 

This new kind of work began Gmt with language. The 
efforts of Prodicus in synonymy^ those of Elippias in 
grammar, were in this direction. Protagoras was especialiv 
fruitful in this respect. Persuaded that theory without 
}»racticG was as little useful as practice® without theory, he 
connected tho practical teaching, to which Gorgias seems 
to have limited himself^ with philological investigations. 
He concerned himself with tJic right use of words,® in their 
genders, tenses, modes,* etc. 

Compare fjerscli, Die Spmc/rjihtlos. deralien^ 1 ,15 f,; Alberti. 
i>ic Sprachphihs. wr Plaicn (Philulr, 11^6); PniDtl, der 

Logi% L 14 f. 

Similar small beginninsrs in logic appeared, in addition 
to those in grammar. That teachers of oratory should 

* Wliat Cicerc V. i, lO) naid of Soemtoa, that he called 

pbilo«oph,v down fnnin h^Ten Into the ektes snd hoOFCS^ ii eqiially 
tme for the entire Greek EnlighteameDt^ for the Sopbirts m weU as for 

hiirt - 

* Stobg&q^i Florllezium, SO. 

* PlAtO^ PAadr.^ ?GT c- 

* I>iog, L«ert., rX. 53, in wbicb be dbtin^isbod 
dsrojcp^iru, jind 
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reflect haw ^ tiling was to be proved and controverted, la 
obvious^ It is also easily eredibLc (Diog. Laert., IX. 61 t) 
that Protagoras had hla stteiitian drawn to the nature ol 
contradictory propositions^ and was tbe firat to teach the 
method of proof irph^ rd? Appar¬ 

ently formal logic sprang up here ^ an art of argumen¬ 
tation, proofs and contradiction. Of how far it was 
developed ia details by the Sophists^ we imfortunately 
know nbEolutcly nothing.^ 

We are better informed cooceming their general view 
of human knowledge. The lees the Sophist championed 
earlier metaphysical and physical ieamiugf and the more 
he entertained his hearers by bis clever opposition to it^ 
and the more vividly again instruction preBented td the 
consciousness of tbe rhetorician the poagibilily of proving 
difiTerent things of tbe same object, so mueh the more con¬ 
ceivable Is It that these men lost faith in anv universally 
valid truth or in the possibility of any certain knowledge. 
Their preoccupation with the theory of knowledge led^ as 
things were, by a peyehological necessity to skepticism. 

This skepticisiEL is the theoretical centre of Sophistry. That 
this d^eoenited among the younger Sophists into frivoloua 
ar^i man tatiou should not lead to the tnisconecptiofi of the 
oelentiflc seriodSnesB with which the negative epistemology was 
developed, ppecislly by Ptoiagoras. Oo the other hand, it 
waa an unhistocie interpretation for those La modem time^ fol¬ 
lowing Orote H cxamplct to celebrate Protagorns ds the founder 
of Positiviam ? Laos, It/eoUiismus wd I. 

(Berlin^ 1800) tut. 1o€% \ W. Halbfasa, Die BericM^ Platan 
u. Afittoleiee after FmugGras (Strassburg, lBB2). Opposed to 

^ That ihe Aristotelian logic wm not withcKat precedfints^ literary or 
in the form of practicii] ex^jrttier may be taken a priori as «xtremel/ 
prvtnblc, liow far thcso prcwleota reached cannot be determined 
from tbe xerj few indteatioa* from estiint iiteruiiLre (pee portk-uLirlv 
Flato a dialcguc SopAiJt). Thiq lock of eyidenci; it one of the roost 
regrettable de^cEtnciea in the Lutory of Gnadt science. Cotnpjfc 
iVanil, O^h. d. I. 1 i f 
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this is P. Xfttorp, zu ffescA, &S‘^ 7 i?jfjiii 3 ;^jrofc- 

/e«is, p, I 149 f, CQm]jiire Fr, 8altig, Der Pt^iogorfix^he 
ID Zeitsehr, /, Piiilos. (1S8,J f.). Tiie tiliief 
source for tlio episteTnoIng^^ of Prutngonxs is Plato’a dialo^e. 

Yet It IB a qucatiou how far the preaeotation 
i.1evcloi>e<1 in Ibis ma^ be referteil to Protagoraa liionself. T!^e 
teaebiii^of Gorgias is In part pieseivcd in the pseudo-Aristo¬ 
telian fM Ztnotte, Gorgh^ Cp 5 aod 17) ; and 

in part La Sext. Emp. Adv, f«a£/i.j VIL Go. 


Ill order to establish hia sceptical belief about bumon 
tnowledge^ Protogoraa mado the eternal flux of Ilora- 
cleitua Ilia pfuut of dcpLiiiiire. Ent ]w emphasized stiU 
more til an HeracLeitus the correlation^ in which every 
single thing docs not so much exists us momentarily come 
into e^jistence^ through its relation to other things. Fi-oin 
the disavowal of absoluto Being it followed that qualities 
of things arise only out of the temporary effect of things on 
one another. Quality is the product of motion^^ and iu- 
dcetl^ as Protagoras in a purely Ifcmclcitaii manner set 
forth^ atw^aya of two corresponding motions but in opposite 
dircotluns^ One of these was designated as activity, the 
other ns |Kissivity.^ It follows that in general it can never 
he said what a thing is> but at most what it becomes in its 
changing relation to other things^® and tho Frotagorean ooi"- 
relativeacEs contained a stlU greater aignificaiieo In apply- 
iijg this general theory of motion to the theory of huninn 
perception* Wlieaevcr a thing affects one of our senses^ 

^ It ncvc clear ffom tli& whether nml how TVclagcras 

ihsraswd die flubortmiuca oF th-e Ei'i-n if he did not with 

HeracleitiiB i\^nj 3^ j'Ct hti regarded it nt anv rate ju lacct^ itahlo- It 
1 1 concei vable thzi tha Abderiiis Protagonw dei eloped ihU theory io 
{■atnpluncc! xn tlic iiemandt of AtodiisDi, La wLicL UtApo D^muaritua 
laitr it (| 

* nro-r, 

* Stmitiirly iha skeptical ^taiemcnt^ of Xenindcft appear Lo have been 
coi^li^. CcmpaTC Zvller^ F- &SS. 
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in wliich the motion proceedings from the object meeta a 
react Id g motion of the organ^ there then arises in the sense 
organ the perceptual imagei^ and sitnuUantotjaly in the 
things the quaJity corresponding^ to the image. TJierefore 
every perception teaches only how the thing oppenrs in the 
moment of percept^ion for the perc&ivcr^ and indeed for him 
alone. Now for Protagoras, sense perception was regarded 
as the only source of knowledge and of the entire roeataL 
life** Tlierefore there was for him no insight iiito the Being 
of things over and above those relations; no idea of what 
things might be in tbemselvcs abstracted from perceptual 
relations. Rather is everything for each individua] ^ just 
what it appears to him; but it la such only to tlmt indi- 
viduaU and^ more exactly^ only for bis momentary state of 
perception. The well-known atatement^ has this meaning: 

TT^irrwM ^xp-rifiAr^av fi€Tpcir ™i# piv St^wv ^ eerrij 

Twv Be Sin-i^v m ai* 

^ Tbfi ability af tbe different objects to influenM th^ different mum 
ergana Bp|wart already to haTe Frota^raa^ to hu theory of the 
different TaSociLii^a qI moTenvenLi oE the objects. S&e TA«rt.+ 150 c, 
WiLb this reductiQD of tbe qatJItatire lo the qu&qtitailvot IVota^oru 
itpod entirely in tbfl ftchool ol the Atosniiiii (§5 23 aznl 32J. 

* Under tbia term the HnsatioDi end also the feeli&ga are cUsvi^edlD 

the {13$}. 

» That the in reality tirii« with the £5 mn additinn 

presumably nf those who bad eatended and appUed the tlieoiy of the 
Abdarito {according to the hu^. For such an airaErtioii carries 

one far beyond the bounds of jk^plic^ism, ThU cannot apply to 
Demoerttus. 

* WhflLber mud bpw Protagoru has pirored and explained this rieir 

(M*" il™ T^jf ™ Diog. DterL, IX. 51) is not 

known. In Lbo light of the earlier Rational Him (|5 iS-ia) this MRSa^ 
tionaUira wems somewhat unwarrsTtted. It is press^ in the physio- 
In^al psycholo^ of the later natare philosophy (§ 25). 

* The eaplanatios of Theattiuj (152 a) does not permit the 

in Lbis w«ll-kiKiwn seoLcDCO to refer to the genua See Arist. X- 6 ^ 
10621a IS. 

* 152 a; StaL Emp. Ado. math,, TIL $ 0 . 
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As Protagonia based his philosophy upon that of Hera- 
cleituSf so Gorgia^ founded Ills upon that of the Eleatics. 
The former had conoluded that to ail opinion there is 
attached a relativej but to none an abaoltite^ truths the 
latter sought to demonstrate in general the impossibility 
of knowledge- While, hawoTerj the practical investIgo- 
tiona of Protagoma enriched philosophy in the succeodiug 
systems of Plato and Democritus, the argumentation of 
Gorgiaa was developed in a captions and sterile dialectic^ 
Gorgiaa showed: (1) Nothing is. That which is not, can¬ 
not be, and even as little can that w hich ia For that w hich 
is, cannot be thought either as unoriginated and imperish¬ 
able or as originated and perishable | neither can it be 
thought as one or as many, nor indeed finally as moved, 
without being involved in obvious contradictions. The 
arguments of Zeno ore everywhere re^mployed here 
(5 2€). Jloreover, that which is and tiiat which is not to 
exist simultaneouslys is impossible (aguinst Iferacleitus?}. 
^2) Were there something, it ivould not be know^able; for 
that which is and that which Is thought mast he difTer- 
ent,---otherwise error would be impossible.^ (3) If there 
were knowledge, it could not be communicated, because 
communication is possible only by means of signs, which 
arc diflfereiit from the thing itself, Tliere is no warrant 
that there is a like apprehension of these signs by diflerent 
individuals.^ 

Howsoever seriously and scientifically the theories of 
Skepticism were held', even by Protagoma. they neverthe¬ 
less led to thcdemoraliimtion of science, and resulted hnally 
in a frivolous diversion in daily llfe^ Gorgiaa liad found 

1 This dialErtki it mnpc Jirtcly ipiin out in lltc of thfr 

* Or& ip fJmwt SneliiH?*! to rtgnrd tht?» jHrwioxw of thi# nnti 
Mphiml rhetn^rieian ai a of the E3eatic diskette- 

At all eTcfltftj this laat Li ieeTiUlaly and fatally involved in ita own 
tolls. 
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that every predication of a subjeot la doubtfuK^ lE Indeed 
tliere is any difference wliatever between subject and pred- 
icate. He tlierefone called in qiieation ayntbetic judgments. 
Protagoras himeelf doubted the reality of mathematical 
knowledge*® Euthydemus^ in the spirit of this relatinaiii,^ 
said that anything is suitable to everything; one cannot 
err, for what is spoken exists also as a eometfaing thought.^ 
One cannot contradict liimaclf; if he appears to, it is only 
because he is speaking of a different thing, and so ojih 
S ince the majority' of the Sophists diiJ not take truth seri¬ 
ously from the beginning, their entire art amounted to a 
dispute with formal adroitness pt& et contra over anything 
whatsoever, and to equipping their pupils hi this facility* 
Their principal aim was accordingly to be able to confuse 
the Listener, to drive him into making absurd answers, and 
to refute one’s opponent 

Protagoras also wrote and xaTaff^oirre^ 

and the practice of the Sophists, especially iu later time, 
in trjung to be sensationah consisted simply in that art, 
which is called Eristic. 

Piflto^s doscribca wiUi many playful witticl&ms 

lh.e nietliod of I^ristie hv the example of tlie two brotbcis 
Eulhydemns and OionysidDriii^, and Aristotle hag taken tlio 
pains to arrange systematically these witticisms iu tlie Iasi tiook 
of the (^ijpl erD^4^i^w Tlio grt.mter number of 

These witticisms are puns. The ambiguity of the werda, of the 
tudings, of the syntjujiical formSt etc.* are in the main the basis 
of the wittiyisnia (Pmml. GtscA. d. I. ^Of*)* The great 

favor with which these jokes were received in Greece, and cg|>&' 

1 b, 

* Arisn Mtf , II, 2. aas a, 3. 

■ Tw* Ti dm r^w oX^^tutr. Se jEt. Tnap, Adt?. Vtalk, ¥11, 30. 

i Herfl the adibi^ty of tUis wpula alae pkya h jvm. Lvodphrou 
prapnied to otaU the copulL 

^ The proposition, that ii the meaiture of aH thingt '* l» etltd u 
the be^nnln^ of ihia work, and at the Mm* tlnw as the bet^nnins of m 
work, called dX^eo, which perhaps formed the first part of iL 
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eiJiUj In Athens, is expinined bj the jouthftil Incliuntion to 
quibble, by the aouthmn^s foodDess for Rtikingt by tlie 
n^akeniDg of reflective cnticifm npoo familiar ttiioga of dmly 
life. 

Howevcrj this facetious methmi was unpromising for tlio 
^rioui progress of science- On the other liaiid^ the con- 
victionlesii attitude of mind tiintthe Sophists designedly or 
nndcsignedly enooumged became a direct menace iq its 
application upon that domain in whichi na their erttiro 
effort showed^ they were alone deeply interested, — the 
ethico-poUticaL Since the time of the Seven Wise Men 
(§ 9), the content of moral and civil Jaws and obedience to 
them had been a common subject for reflection. But the 
growing individualism^ the inspired activity of the Pcricleop 
agCj and the anarcliy of the Alhenian democracy for tito 
first time brought into question thi^ough the St'iphiaia the 
jusfcidcation of these norma. Since here also the individual 
man with his temporary dcairca and needs was declared to 
be the measure of ail things, the binding power of the law 
became as iclutively valid as theoretical truth had beeo, 

See H, ^tdgwiek^ Th^ ISiiphigiit (Journal of Ffillology, lfi72, 
IS73) I A. Harpf, I>ie Bt/iik (le* /*rufi7^oT6rff (HeMelbergp IBBi) i 
and the general literature concerning the Sophists and psrtu-a- 
larly that concerning Socrates. Of tlie profounder investigations 
m wliich the more important Sophiata were largely engaged, nlinost 
nothing is pru&ervetl save individual remfltka and strihmg nsaer- 
tinhft. At most there is tlie nsylh of Protagoma in the dialogue 
of that name (320 f.). Ferhaiw the first half of the second book 
of tlic Republic refers ftiwi to something of the same sort. Per¬ 
il n,[Ki the !:iopliist3 auffer in this domflln^ ns in theon\ from the 
fact dial we arc inatructed tonceroiDg them only from their 
opponents.^ 

The most important point of view wbicli the Sopliisfs in 
this respect set up appeared in their contrast of the natural 

^ Thers U abo a frasrment fnuad hy Pr. B1aa« ( ITniegrt. Sc^n/L KULt 
1SS9) Id Jtmhlichoi, Pratr^icct ergU'opia ad p^dotophiOm^ fik £0^ whfl 
attributed it te the Sopbkt Aatiphda. 
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and social condition of man. From reflection open the 
difTcrence and change not only of legal prescriptions but 
□Iso of social rules,tlie Sophists concluded that at least a 
greater part of these had been established by conveotioa 
through human statute sire ; and that only 

such laws were universally binding as were established in 
all men equally by nature C^u<rt()* 'The natural therefora 
appeared to be of the greater worth, — more nearly jjer- 
tnaiient and more binding thaji the eocial. Katurol law 
seemed higher than historic positive law. Tlie more se> 
rioua Sophists endeavored then further to strip off from 
natural morality and natural laws the mess of coitventiou- 
alities: Protagoras^ taught that justice and caiiscieiico 
(BiVii and arc the gifts of the gods, and are common 

to all men; but neither this nor the assertion of Hippiaa, 
that**law" violently drives* man to inmiy things that are 
contrary to ** nature,’' sets up any thoroughgoing and neces’ 
aary opposition between the two legialationa. But the 
more the theory of tlie Sophists conceived of ** nature " as 
«human nature” and ss"human nature” limited to its 
physical, impulsive, and individual nspect, so much the more 
did ‘‘law” appear a detriment and a limitation of the nat¬ 
ural man. Archelous, the ptipi] of Anaxagoras, declared 
that social differences do not arise from “Nature.” They 
are conventional determinations (ou aXka vQfup}.* 

Plato* has Callicles develop the theory that all laws are 
created by the stronger, and these laws, on account of need 
of protection, the weaker accept. Ha * puts into the mouth 

* Compare llippia# In Sen. .ifris., IV. 4,14 f. 

* In Ijiff mjth hy FUlUi. 

* Plato, S37 c. Similarly, hut Kmewhst more bruMbelv, Cat 

Iwle* expreaao Uinsclf in Plate, tPon^uj, 4BS f. ■> 

* Diog. IL iCh 

* Lee. du 

* litpvUic, WSL 
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of Thrasyniiichus of Chalcsedon a naturalistic psychology of 
legislation, according to wljich the nilcr in a natural body 
politic would establisli laws for Ilia own advantage. In 
tliia apirit Sophistry contended, in part from the point of 
view of “natural right,in part from tliat of absolute 
anarchy, against many esiating inetitiitiona; * not only as 
the democratic Lycophron against every privilege of the 
nohility, or as Alcidaulus against so fundamental a prin¬ 
ciple of ancient society as was slavery, but finally even 
against alt custom and tradition.* The independence 
of individual judgment, which the Eiilightemnent pro¬ 
claimed, sbattered tho rule of all authority and dissipated 
the content of social consciousnciis. 

In the attacks which already acieuce in its more serious 
aspects had directed against religious ideas, it is obvious 
that religious authority also would be swept tiway with the 
flood of the Sophistic moveraent. All shades of religioiia 
freethinking are met with in Sophistic literature: — every¬ 
thing, from the cautious skepticism of Protagoras, who 
claimed* to know notliing of the gods, to the naturalietic 
end anthropological esplanations of Oritias^ and Prodicus* 
as to belief in the gods, and even to the otitspoken atheism 
of a certain Diagoras* of Melos, 

27. Against tho destructive activity of the Sophists ap¬ 
peared the powerful personality of Socrates, wlto stood 
indeed with his opponents upon the common ground of the 
Enlightenmeut, and like them raised to a principle the inde. 

* To wide extent with ponU*e propeeilMHii whow uithort, seedling 
to Arijtottc (p«l.. II. 8 St 7), wert RippoaunnJ ud o ctrUio Phalwa 

■ CoEnpw 1. 3^ 1253 K 

■ By rwkion of the of ibe flbjsst wid tli* breFity ^ htimui 

life 5 cmDpArq Biog. IX. 31, 

* CcaapATO ibe tbtf* In IX* 54- 

* Cic- jEV deorvm^ T. ^2, IIB. 

* CompflTft ZellcTt 1^- AA-It 
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pNcndoiit rGflcction coo ecru ing everytinng by tradition 
and ouBtoin. But at the biiino time he waa unshaken in 
the convietlen that through reflection a UDivei'Sullj valid 
truth could certaiqlj be found. 


Tlie reports of Xenophoii^^ PlatOi and Aristotle ano the chief 
wn MS of our knowledge concemitig l^ocmtea. The rein ark My 
different jLglit that is cast froiu such ditlercnt men upon this 
great peniouaJitj lonkea him titaud out Ln pi antic distinctness. 
Xenophon SAW more of the sobert practical and ^iopular aide of 
the life atid character of the man. FUtOp ou the conirary, beheld 
the heiglit of^ his Imagination^ the depth of Jiis spiritual beings 
o Spence on youthfuL and higblj glfte<l niiiHls+ f^ee 

o- Ribljing, Ueber dcij^ VerltiUfniss d, xenctidiontUch^u 

w. rf. ub€T if, u. d^r 

d- (Upsala, 1870). XenophcM's representation, so fnr 

^ the author a knowledge goes. Is one of lustoric fidelitv\ but 
it was strongly under the iufiiiencc of Cynic party j^rejinhce, 
^place in the m on til of ^oerntes less 
often aocrat^ te^ldngs (only in the and the eatlierit 

dialogues) than the consoqiieiioei* that Tiato has drawn out of 
them. Aristotjcs teiuhing is everywhere authoritative as re- 
gftiftb the tej^hlngs of ; for, following aoentea by some- 

liAna «hii t"**'T* ' J»»infliieiic^ by jH'rwnfil r«!&tton»lii|>, 
he WM able to Bet in clear light the essentis.! featurvB of hioorates' 
Hctcutinc work. 

(Paris, IHfiR); A. ^briota xJi ^ahrafe 

.. yr'’ ^ 

Krohn Sift «, estentta] for oup cofiaideration of this (wc A- 

nsto i. not yet^fonytlwhmaT f of 

•ccbpUhL Comiwiv Ph V r- but ii of Luo 
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Socrates was born in Athens a little before 460*^ the aqu 
of Sophroniaeus^ a sculptoiv and Phffinajete. He lenracJ 
the traded of liis fathei, and diHcriiHiiiatmjjlj absorbed tbo 
?arious eleinents of oitltura of bia time, without applying 
himself to |iroper1y cnidUe atudies. Acquaintance with the 
lEiethoda of i I lal ruction of the Sophists awoke in him I lie coii- 
victioii of the dangerous ness of their tendeueicB* Agaiuat 
them be felt bimaclf called by divine direction^ to a eenous 
examination '' of lumaclf and his fodow'-citiEOiis^ and to un¬ 
remitting labor ill tbc direction of moral perfection, He 
was moved by a deep religious spirit and an exalted moral 
sense ill bia invc 3 tigatioiis+ He shared with his contem' 
porariea an immediate interest in these investigations; and 
his Own peculiar activity> which began in Athens as early 
ag the coiumeiiOOiiieiit of the Peloponnesian w'ar,^ rests 
upon these. He belonged to wo achooh ^nd it was foreign 
to bis purpose to foiwid ooe* With spontaneous feeling, 
ho sought On the broad public fieldwhich Athenian life 
offered* intellectual intercourse with every one» His extra¬ 
ordinary exterior*^ hi a dry lininor, his ready and trium¬ 
phant repartee brought him into universal notice. His 
geniaUty, lioweverj ntid the fine spiritnal nature which lay 
bidden in his Dstohisbing shell/ tbc unBelfishness which 
he manifested unstintedly toward his friends, exei’clacd an 
irresistible charm upon all the remarkable personalities of 
the time,, especially upon Ibo better elements of tlio Atbe- 

1 lie ftl Uii EJeatb fSflD) aver y*ars oJ*i, 

1 CqncEminj lb later on pointed ont ai one upon vhu:\i the 

Toung ScwlWtefi was lAlil lo hav-e WTougHt, see F, Scbllfiterj. dia 

Pgrii'SJj tfier gritch, PAiio*. piig, 1 S 

• pinto, ApoLf. SS e. 

* pwil foi/v ^ I'WfL j t-, 

* TLe prutitietLOn of tliE attests hia poimUinty. 

• ThE hnmoroU^ clilfUiCtoriEfttlon oF Lis ow u SiknuS shape tl in Xeno¬ 
phon's 4. IE> f. 

T Compar* tho beftudful apoeeh oi Aleibiwles in Flato^ Sgrftpv*itim, 
L 
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uiau joutli. While he in tihis way obeyed higher duty to 
the neglect * of home cures, in free fellowship a circle of 
ndmircj^ formed Lt&elf arouad him in which ea|ieciaL]y the 
aristocratic youth were represented in men like Aleibiadcs. 
He held himself as far away from political activity as pos¬ 
sible^ but the unavoidable dutiee of the citizeti of a state he 
performed with simple integrityp^ 

At the age of seventy Socrates was accused of “ cor¬ 
rupting the youth and introducing new gods.*' The charges 
arose originally from low perscinal motivee^®^ but became 
eerioufi tliiough political complications,* in that the aristo¬ 
cratically me lined philosopher, us the most popular and 
active ^ Sophist/^ was to bo made answerable for moral 
degeneration by the democratic reactionary party f Not¬ 
withstanding lie would have been freed with a small pen¬ 
alty * if be himself had not offended ® the Hcllasts by his 
candid pride in bis virtue. The e^vecution of the sentence 
of death was delayed thirty days by the to Helos* 

and Socrates disdainGd in bis loyalty ' to law the flight so 
easily possible to him. He drank the cup of hemlock in 
May,® ^99. 


i C^ii«riiing Xaqtippc, ^haae q.mc pr^Terbitl, f€c 

Au\[tir,Zur Ehnitreitun^ dir Xnn. (in IWna^ vnd Alhandhin^, 
1+ p. ^1 Jy. 

the excxi^d M of ih. pi^ 32 f j, 

* lldelu., Anyl.^ «,«l „f 

rrf iXr.r;o.^ 

* &i.e Grate. af Grens, VfTT, iJSl f. 

*1 ■ oaly br a ^joriiv of thrw or 

ci^htv) denth had it miudi lar^r luajcrity (mosrc Ilian 

* Thii Apfil^ of Plato may he tikkati as autLflutic Id iti ewentiiila. 
Compare Flato^g dlalq^ic^ the Cfila. 

■ Tn rwptet to the clrc-Dm^tancei tyf the dtv of hia death. 

Plato t diftlogtbe, thia u certainly hiatorJeal, ■lllldn^h Plato in il 
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An fn&triietior \n philo^phj, in tlse etdct wnse of the term, 
Socmtefl did not have. He calKed iiimself (Xen. Syuiposium^ 
If 5) auroTL-y^T^, But appareutly be had become femillAr with 
many cf tbe frcieirUflc tbeeriea, esijccialij with Usose of Herar 
deiuis and Anaxagoras^ not only tbrongb the discoumea of the 
Sophists but through hia own readings^ (Compare fC F- Hcr- 
mniin, Z>e ri dwipHna Marbur|:, 1S37.) 

The pr<K!e$5 of development portrayed in the Phcsdo is scarce!}’ 
liistorienL but can be looted upon as a sketeb of the Flatoiiic 
llierjry of ideas. (Compare Zeller^ il*. ^l. ) 

XeiiOplion^ as well as Ftato, makes tioeratea meet persons of 
every position, callings and pobtioaL complession in hiacouver- 
satiotiS^ His relation to joiiug men was an etliirallj pedagogleal 
and morali}’ spiritual ennoblement of the Grecian love for twys. 
Aiuoiig the men who made bi» popular philosophical n^ethod 
tlieir own arc to be named; Xenoj-^honp who stood very near to 
the Cynics (eom|>are F- Dunimler. AnU^henieti^ EerL, and 
AcudenHc<ii Giessen, 1:889) ; also jEsclunes (not the orato^f 
wlio wrole dialogues Ln the sacne spiKt {K- F. Hermann, lie 
Jkfcraiid reti^uU* (GhtUngeHf 1850) : and the almoet 
Luvtiilcal shoemaker Siinou (ace Bdckb, ^SbmiftCia 

duiioffi, Heidelberg^ 1810* and K Heit? in O. htiiilcr'fl 
tirfdtirffe^c/iicAte, 11*^ 2, 25, note 2). 

The legal mensuiea against Soemtea arc open to the most 
dilferent c^nstructEonSi The okl view that the philo^pber was 
ruined through intrigues of the Sophists may be rcganled aa 
given upland also tlie conceplbn otiginatcd by Hegel (Comp/cte 
iror^ra, [1.580 f., 81 f.), according to wbich^as in a tragedy, 

Socrates was the champion of the bigher Idea, find was mined 
by bis Unavoidable crime of o^ending the eetablished laws. These 
^reat antitheeca play no part In the trial ItRppemi s, rather, tliat 
through personaL and |K>litical intrigues Socrates became a 
sacrifice for the di$coutent which the deinocratio reaction fostered 
against the entire EnlightenmeTit Although presumably lanin- 
tenlionallvi nevertheless AriRtophanes did a decided LujuQ- to 
the phUoso|iher in his caricature of him in the ii* that 

ho Rtam|}ed him in the public mind as n type of precisely those 
Sriphistic exceR^JQ which Spcrates foiiglit moat vigorously» 
(Compare Th+ lldtscber, Ari^topAmies and feiwe ^ttaUtr^ 

EWfl far heyocbd Socratv# in his theory ef ths immartility of Ihe soul 
(eorapiirfl Apol.^ 40 c) not only in hia preMOtsUon qf evidence, bat ju to 
hJs perionnl conTictinn^ 

1 Compam Mpocidly H. Djfill^ Vtrk^ d N/etf. PkfL Efrt, 

198 f. 
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BerLiRn 1B17; Bumdtgi, in the JZA, Afu-s.j 1828; W- Forch- 
haoimcr^ I^ie Athm^r vnd Berlin, 1837; XkniH^ent Uh^er 
d^n tiefireii etc. (LLu^^utn^ 1888.) 

The theory of knowledge of the ^^phists had led in all 
its parts to a relativism of individual opinions. The effort, 
on the other hand^ for a stable and nnivensally valid knowl¬ 
edge formed the central point of the activity of Soemtofl. 
The was set in anlithesis to the Bo^ai by him; 

yet the is not a ecmplote} erudite possession to be 

handed doWDj but an ideal to be striven for in work in com- 
moil with other men- 

Fr. ScLIeiermachcr, Wert dts JSoIcraisi fl/tf in 

}Ferk^ 111. 2, 287 ff. 

Socrates did not tiy^ therefore, to impart knowledge or 
to give purely formal instruction^ but to engage in a mutual 
seeking for truth. The hasig of this was the conviction 
that such a norm of truth existed paramount to iudividual 
opiniuiu Therefore bis activity found its necesaary form 
in the dialogue, the e^anversation in whichj through t!io 
exchange of Opinions and through mutual criticism of these, 
that should ho found which Is rceognizahle by nIL WIilIo 
the Sophists studied the psychological mechanism by which 
opinions come to be, Socrates had faith In a law of reason 
tliat deteriuiiios the truth. His whole endeavor warS only 
a continuous invitation to his fcllow-citizcuB to help him in 
this search. His confessioD of his ignorance ^ signified this, 
while he also at the same time herein Intimated® Ida 
failure to attain his ideal of Yrt he demanded the 

same measure of self-knowledge = also from others. For 

1 Plato, Jffiit-, SI f, \ 216 

• CtHDimre TlitliHC<MlflCciionthe t*nii^«ra(^Jo 

winSs Hi c^sntrustfiil ttL t1]Q tiMJrt prclootiOfUi 

liar meaaing, “ Hrttitis for knowlcfl^t'' Sen fi-berwep, p, ± 

• Com pa™ iLd crwulw 71^, Xfn. J/jjb,, iV. 21 C: Plato, 

ApoC., 21 C 
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nothing more dangerone blocked the way of wisdom tbsia 
that conceited affectation of wisdom whicb the Sophistic 
half-education developed in the majority of mlnda^ There- 
fore his conversation analyzed with esosporating logic the 
opinion which at the outset he elicited from othcrej end in 
this Biiporior manipulation of the dialectic consisted the 
Socratic irony.^ But after removing this impediment 
Socrates, In leading the conversation, eouglit Co draw out 
gradually what was common to the participants. In the 
persnasiou that oerions reflection could find auch a common 
thought, he delivered’^ the slumbering thought from the 
mind; and this art he called his maieutic,^ 

The method of the Socratic investigation corresponded, 
in point of content also, to this external schema. He set 
the concept as the goal ^ of scientillc work over against 
the single ideas given by individual irerception. When 
thereforo Socrates in general aimed at definition, he 
came into contact with tiic efforts of ihe Sophists^ who had 
buflied themselves in fixing the meanings of words. But 
lie on his part went much deeper, in the hope of grasping 
the essence of fact and the law governing aiiigle eases and 
relationships by the application of this universal principle. 
In making the answer to the particular question from which 
the conversation proceeded depend * on the general defini¬ 
tion to be sought^ ho was making man conscious of the law 
of logical dependence of the particulars upon the universal, 
and exalting tiiat law to the principle of the scientific 
method* In the search for universal concepts Socrates still 

S natev 1. 337 a. 

* With reference to the profewaoi of hU mother; I^aici, TltecsL^ 140 £. 

■ Arirt. A/cf,, Xir. 4p lOTSbp 17 : tA The tech¬ 

nical expresatan for the coueept ii^ In thifi conneclion, 

* rartleulsrly vith PiwikddT with whEnn hid rekdoiu were uetfoTEalr 
friendlj^ 

* Xea. Mm,, 13. 
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remained atmnglj fixed in the habifa of oaive reflection- 
For the idduedre procedure^ the introduction of which is 
Accredited to him,> consiated in the cornpAriaon of nrbitra- 
rilj onllated particular oflaeSf bj means of which, howeYCr, 
a complete induction could not be guaranteed^ But, never- 
theless^ the Socratlc method waa a distinct advance over the 
entirely unmethodical general lotions, which earlier tb ink¬ 
er® had drawn from ainglo observations or thought motif 
It began, moreover, to set a methodical treatment in the 
place of ingenious fancies. 

P, J. Ditges, ^ie epaffo^stAs MUho^€ des S- {Cologne, 
1SG4)^ J, Gutltnand, UcUr den 

pitftkl d^t S. (Brieg^ Examples of the Soemtio method 

are to be found in the Jfcmorabiiia of Xenophon and in most 
of the dialogues of Fkto- Socrates did not ailvance to a defi¬ 
nite fonuulation of metliodical priDCiplea, hut his entire activity 
baa given them di^’^nctiy the character of an inapired insight- 

The realm to which SoGtrates applied this method of the 
inductive deiinitioii of concepts included — as in the ease 
of the Sophists — caBontially the problems of human life. 
For, as hia search for conceptual truth was rooted in the 
strength of hie moral conviction, science and moral self- 
culture were to him in the last instance idcnticaL The 
univeraally valid truth, wbioli he said was to be found by 
mean® of oouveraatioDp is the clearness and certainty of 
moral conaciouaness. 

The limitiition of philosophy to ctbics, aodou the other hanri 
the establishment of ®i4entlhc ethics, passed ev#a in antiquity 
AS the essential characteristic of the Socratlc teaching. (See 
Zeller^ II^. 132 f). Neiiher the poetic lioeuse, with which 
Aristophanea (in the mad® of him a Rtar-gaser^ nor the 

passages in the later ?1 a tonic dialogues And Fhikbtit}^ 

in which a teleokigicai nature-philoedphv i® put into his motith, 
nor, dnallj, the vet^‘ homely utiUtarisn theoryv presuinably after* 
word ravish * by the Stoics, which the MemorahUCa makes hit® 

1 AHit Mrfl., L ®. ■ See A. KmUb. Xm. n. (Halle, iaf4}. 
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derttopj —none of tlicae can have weight ngamst the very defl^ 
Eito espresflians of XenopKkon |. I, 11) and Aristotle 

{MeLf f. 6, !J87 b, 2), On the other hand^ h\n aversion to 
n[iturn! fieience was not Ln the spirit of Skepticisnij hut due to 
the dehcieiic 3 ' of acietioo in isthieali Talkie. A tinivcrsnl faitli lu 
tLo teleological arraiigenieiit of the world and irt a l^rovidcnco 
Over mankind remained side by side with this aversion. Seetoa* 
elusion ia Pistols Apoio^^, in £uihr/phro^ etc. 

In thifl specific ethical tiirn^ Socrates followed^ Iiowevor, 
a psychological principle, which expresses the rationalistic 
character of the Enlightentoent in it$ purity. Jt i* ths 
formula 0 / the identity ^ mrtue and kno^ledyt? Iti the 
Cnmplicati^ relationships of civilized life the habitual ob- 
Bcrvance of Dationnl convenHona had become insufficient. 
In the confusion of public life, where one tiling was com¬ 
mended here, another there, every one felt that he needed 
knowledge and judgment for making correct dcciBions. 
]n the increasing competition in civilization the well-in¬ 
formed * tniiii proved hiiDcdf to bo the abler in all deports 
men Is of life. Socrates expressed himself moat clearly as 
to tills condition, when he, applying the case to morals, 
declared that true virtue consists in knowing, and that right 
knowing leads always of itself to right acting. Thereby 
to know the Good was elevated to tbs essence of morality 
and reflection to the prinoipie of living. Philosophy, as 
Socratea tmderatood it, was the independent meditation of 
reasoning man upon that law of goodness valid for all 
alike. Knowledge is a moral posMRsion, and the common 
etriving for it ho designated as a process of mutual help¬ 
fulness^ under the name fipare- On ^ha other hmid, this 

^ See HI. &* 4+ 

» Ibid^ a, 10 ft 

* Thifl li the Soenuie cflficept cf l/wf, whew e^treeM urportwice 
Hppearp in the fiel thmt iHrt only Plmw aad Xcnophpfi, b«t alH> olber 
frieudi witMn tbn Swnilc drtk, ha« Trritteii ibom Compm 
Brsa^ Hand^tark^ II. I, ft*i 
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point of Tiflw involved a deterministic and inteLlectonl coH' 
ception of the will^, which makes moral excellence depend¬ 
ent upon intellectual cultiire, and in ^neral the decision of 
will exclnsirclj dependeut on the clearneEfS and ripeueas 
of the insight. When he assorted that all evil action pro¬ 
ceeds only out of a deficient insight,* this is the sanic as 
proclaiming entirely in the spirit of tho Enlightenment that 
knowledge is the ethical ideals For Socrates all other 
virtues accord with the fundamental virtue, 
and possessing this all the others are attainable and 
teachable^ The process begun at the time of the Seven 
Wise Men was completed in these definitiona of Socrates; 
and the norms of universal consciousne6S;p after they had for 
a time been imperilled by individual criticism, during the 
wild anarchy of opinions were again found by rational rc- 
Heotion and by the recognition of the nniversal validity 
therein iuvolved. 

The question of the teachableacas of virtue is treated in a most 
cugagiag dialectic in the dialogue while the other 

diaiogjos of l^ato*3 earliest period have for their common theme 
the reduction of tlie single virtues to the fuudaroentaL virtue of 
knowledge. These are and 

iyjij. CoFii[>sre F+ Dittrivbi 2}e S. virtviem eiWif 

sruijUi^m (Braansherg. 18G3) snd prticnlarly T. Wildaucr, 
I>U Psj/cAcjif>^ffl des mU^Tts bei S<ykraies, und Ari»- 

Part 1. (Innabniekf 1877)+ Besides^ the detcrminisni of 
Sfsenitea sumii!^ lu a close reladan to Lis endsemOniHrn (see 
^low). For the proposition that no one wilt freely wrong 
is feunded uiwn the satne basis with that pm|a>$itioii ihat if 
one bss reongnized wli-at is good for him it would be impossible 
for bim lo choose the opposite ap^ainst hb nwn irteresL Com- 
pnre Xen, Mem^ IV* 6, 6; Arist. Magn^ J/crraZ,, 1, 9j 1137 
1 i * 

In the realm of ethics, moreover, f^ocrates stopped at 
this most general suggestion without developing ayste- 

^ Xeil. 1[L Ok 

* In XcaopLca oiifi bUH indi the wcrd far tbb j see Jffsi-p 

m. s. 
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maticall? that kiiiL of kiiQwi&^ (^Wia^en) iti which vir¬ 
tue waa said to oooaisL For tlic distinctive tmtt of the 
activity of Socratca waa tliat he never lost sight of the 
given eoiiditioos. Therefore the question, “ What then is 
the Good?” always became the quesliop aa to what is 
the Good in a particular respect and for a particular indi¬ 
vidual ; ^ and the answer was always found in the anitable, 
ill that which perfectly satisfies the at riving of man oiid 
makes him happy. According to the grosaer^ interpreta¬ 
tion of Xenophnii, Soeratea’ ctliical theory waa utilitarian¬ 
ism, and the value of virtue founded on knowing sank to 
the prudential clevcrncsa of acting in every case according 
to correct knowledge (j^ricnnfnts) of expediency. The finer 
preacniation of Plato refers, however,, this w^iXip.cv^ which 
is asaumed as ideiitlcal with and aya&ivf to the 

health of the souK* to its furtherance toward a true state 
of perfectloa- In both cases, nevertheless, iatellcctual 
virtue 18 identified with happiness.^ Right action, toward 
which insight guides, makes man happy. The fundamental 
conception of ethica in Socrates ia thoroughly eadsemonia- 
tic, and ancient philosophy did not pass beyond this points 

Compare M. Ber J^uff^r^om^mtis tn dVr 

J^Aiios. (Leipzig, 10S3) ; Zeller, 11^ 149 f- In all panitulnrs 
the Soemtit! morals remained esaentially within the tom pass of 
Greek sotial-tortscnousoess.^ It sought to find a baelB in llic 

1 Mem., Ilf, 8. 

= In whouc writiTi!!3i, in one panaage, tl would appear tint Socrales 
aurefti in tneandu with ike relaiiWsm of tJ» SwphlsU: HI. 

waifTa ^ya&a k^oi mAi Hpos n It rawk hu al^xP^ vp&f a fit 

jCnWf. 

^ Parlicularlj note the rf preaentatioa of the Phado^ 

* Xen. Mem., IV. I, 5. 

• To be exc«pt«^l ii only the prohibition of doing ovil to an poemy. 
If here iho oontrajillelinn botween Flnto^s and Xenopbon i rtprwEntii- 
liana ia irreconcil-abiOp we am inclinefl lo rc^ni Plato i Teport W- tbo 
true one: far the Cri/o> wbieh treat* Lhb prolubltinn oa ome already loBf 
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revefent reco^i^ition of diHae Itkw and established osag^ Pftp 
ticulnrij Socratea himsdr^ the model of Dobie and pore moralet 
gave high place tq oivie virmoj Ld suhEnwion tiO the Jaws of the 
state. In the state, hoTrever^ he would have nofe tho masses, but 
the good and liitelligont^ ride (Xeo* -S/em., IlL 9, 10)* 

Socrates pcrsoimllj supplemented his indifference to 
tnetapliysical and physical theories by a deep and religions 
piety, which led him to believe in the rale of the divine es- 
scDce in nature and in human life. Ho likewise suppie- 
mentod the rationalistic Dne'' 3 idediicfl 8 of his ethics hy his 
utiswerviDg faith in obedience to tlie divine Toicaj which ha 
believed he heard in hiuiself as 

Lifcewisie la the developmeiit of tliia thought, Xenophon, pro 
viden the extant form of die t^omes from him, 

hUjocI at the point of view of commonplace utllitv, while Plato's 
represents faitti in Providence in a high etJileal IlghU 
111 iiocratefl tfie rejection of nature knowledge tomes about from 
the &ct that such knowledge contains triSes that waste our 
On iho otlier hand, there was tho interest of pictv* whldi 
™ ^ ref|uirio s teleoiogtcal view of the cosmos. It Is im- 

probable that be gave an exhaustive development of it, becaiiae 
L 4, and LV. Socrates aanallv was most pruiJently 
nes+TFed on aadi questions. Even MoDotlielsm lie bv no mcaas 
^phasized shandy. He speaks mostly of “ the Gods.” hotli in 
Xenophon and Plato, an.l no enemy ever once ehai^ him with 
Hiaj^owing - the Gods,"« Coneeming the compare 

Uebtrtfeg, t*, 107, and Zeller, 11* 74 


Regunded Ott the whole, the activity of Socrates, in that 
he tet up the ideal of reaaoii aa against rclativiam, was an 
attempt to reforra the life morally by means of science. 
The success of his teaching led among tho beat friends of 

retogniirf in th« Soemtie rirde, tW^li indeed u v&rixqce with popn- 
!«■ ppiniod, flcorljr belongs to ih*. earliesl writings of Plato. 

1 Xen. 1. 1, fcnd IV. 7. 

1 /bH^ T. 4, nod IV. a. 

* He *M reproached with intredoclng a new disine being, snd Lis 
wemiM appwred be .ialng opoqUUy at the 
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the philoBophcr to the highest ac}iiei'einenta of ancient 
culture. The principle of reflective introspection/however, 
which was thus victorionaly awakened» and the eatliusiaani 
with which Socrates turned hts meditations from tho charm 
of external existence to the value of the inteileetual lifCi 
were in the Grecian world a new and strange things At 
this point of view the philosophy embodied by him detached 
itself from lU background of CEdture and took other shape. 

28. Under the name Socratics ** a number of schoola 
arc usually grouped* which, founded bj men of more or le&s 
close aasociation with Socratcis stepped forth, directly after 
his death, with opinions that belonged in their direction and 
content entirely to the Greek Enlightenment If we look, 
nevertheless, more closelj, we see that these men and their 
teaching have a mneh nearer relationship to the Sophists ^ 
than to Socrates; and that, especially in the development 
of these Bchools, the ^Socmtic element/^ which to some 
degree was still present in Eaclid, Antisthenes, and Aris¬ 
tippus, vanialies more and more from sight, 'rhese so- 
called Socratic schools ** should rather be viewed as 
hranchea of Sophism which were touched bj the Socratic 
spirit. There were four such schools: the Megarlan and 
the Elean-Erctrian, the Cjaic and the Cjrenaio, Among 
these the Cynics stand nearest to Socrates* 

K* F. Hermnaa. i>i> phifos. Sokratik^ 

u, ihrer jScAwJcti (in Oes. j-lAAandf,, Gduingea, 1^9, p. 927 f.) ; 

Tb. Zieglcri I- 145. 

The founder of tho Marian schooU Euclid, believed in 
his ability to give content to the Eleatic concept of Being, 
by identifying it with the Socratic concept of the Good- 
Yet no victory over the abstract sterility of the Forme- 
nidean principle was won by tliis method. For even if 

^ Ariitotle cjJli 2 * JS}p for ciaople, Ariitippu» ■ 

SopbUt» and with Jiiiticc. 
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Euclid deRncd ^ the Good qb the one eTcr im totit able ^ 
Being, which ia given ^ diflferejit names by men j even if he 
ohnracterissed tlie different virtues only as the changing 
names of the one unchangeable virtue»that ihj of knowings 
which was thus identified with Being as among the Eleatics i 
even if he thereby refused* reality to all concepts otJier 
than to that of the GcmxI ; — iieverthcleas all this led 
neither to tho cnnstruction of an ethics nor to an enrich¬ 
ment of theoretical knowledge, but gave evidence of a con¬ 
tinuation of unfruitfal dialectic in tlic direction of Elentic 
Sophistry. The MogarianSj therefore, aecomplished noth¬ 
ing in the realm of ethics. The only one of them to whom 
political teachings are ascribed wss Btdpo, the later head 
of tho scliool, who, however^ in this respect had entirely 
adopted the view‘$ of the CynicSi In metaphysics the 
Megarians were satisded with the assertion of the unity of 
that which possesses Being, and with an indirect proof of 
that nssertion resembUng the Eleatic argnmentations* In 
this spirit Diodorus Cronus added* to the argumeuta of 
Zeno now ones which wore indeed less signiheant and far 
more (^ptious. In these the impossibility of constructing 
a continuum out of a sum of discrete quantities again 
played the chief rOle. There was a similar tendency mani¬ 
fested in ^^he investigations of tlio Megariaua concerning the 
categories of modality. For the assertion that only the 
fiCtnal® la possible, and the famous proof fwpiciJwjf) ^ of 
Diodorus Cronus — that the unactual, which has demon- 

1 Dicg. Laert., Vlt. IGi. 

^ ClMrB, IL 4?, 1S3, 

* Dio^, Laert , n. 100, 

* ibid.z rampare Euttb, Prt^p^ XJV. IT, 

* Pr™rv«d IQ Scst- Adr. TttaiA.^ X. S5 L 

* Arisu VIIL 3, m$ b, 20, 

J C^|»r, Cictm Z)j /aio, U f. Uter pUilq«Qpher^ p^rticnWlv 
.lify..pp«.l..T« delhitclj. d«i, wiih 

this arguinant. 
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stmted iUclf through ita udactu^Uty tG he impoBsibk, may 
not he called poaaible — point only in s ratJier abstract 
way to the rcfntatmti of Becoming and change.^ 

Compare F. DejekB, Die JltpoHconm doctHna (Bonn, 
ISST) ; Henno* ^ (Paris, ; MaUetp l/i>- 

toir^ de r^cok de Mtj/are €i des dMiii ei dDretrie 

(Paris, 1845). 

We can only Bpeak in general of the dates of the life of 
Euclid of Megare, one of the oldest and truest friends that 
Socrates bad. He was not much younger than Sooratea, yet he 
conaiilerablj oudived him, anti opened after the death of the 
master his hoapltable house to his friends. About this time a 
Rchool formed itself around him, and. it appears to have re¬ 
mained in tact through I he fourth century. Of the moat of 
those who are mentioned iia adherents of tliis acbool, we know 
only the names. Particulars are reported only of Eubulidcs of 
Miletua> the teacher of DemosLhenes, of [>iodoms Cmnus^ of 
I HSUS in Caria (d. 307), and especially of StUpo, w ho waa a 
native of Megara (Dtog. Laert., IL 113 f.). ^tilpo lived from 
380 to SOGp and aroused universal admiration by his leetores. 
He linked the ^legariaa dialecbcs lo ihe Cyoic ethics, an<i di^U 
aively influenced thereby his chief pupil, Zency the founder of 
Stoicism. His younger contemporary was Alexinus of Ella. 

The moat important conlfoverfilftl quesriou arising Id refer¬ 
ence to the Megarian aebool concerns the bypoUiesia set up by 
Schleiermauber {in his translation of V. t, 140 f.) and 

opposed hj RUter (Uieber d. PMlae- der miff. S^huUy 

IS28) and Mallet (loc. cLt XXXIV. r.)^ flceepted hy most 
otlierB, ideluding Brandis and Prautl, ami defended hy Zeller 
(P. ^15 f.). This hyLJothesis is to the effect tliat the represen¬ 
tation of thi! theory of Ideas in the dialogue, the So^ihiat (2i^ b, 
248 f.), refers to the Megariana. If one is convinced that 
this dialogue Is genuinely Platonic^ it is didlCLih to provide for 
this theory of Ideas. For to prfisup;[>o3e any kind of an other¬ 
wise unknown school (Ritter) as Uie author of bo signifleadt a 

^ Since Arbtotle cLt« the propc>sliUm Megmriann that only the 
actual iH ihe poeiible, it can icoreety have ju-iseu from the polemic 
against the AiTBtotetian cutcgoriea and iWpyiui- But peuibly 

the later Mc^riaufi, for example Diodorua^ deTeloped ii in thit direction. 
Compare Hartenfiteirit die dtr vu^aHtcAfn Sck^eplf 

du Ouehickfe der mxlspk^svchen ProAleme (in Hist. phih*. Abhaitd- 
1ST f.). 
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SjStem as tJiat of tk€ oAiupara ia forbidden Arlsbotlc 

I. 6 \ , L 4 _) desi^oalod Pl&Eo dtsUnctlj as eJbe 

inventor of tbe name. It is oeriajolv very far from havinjf any 
place in Llie Soemtit; scbuola. But tlte teacliicLg Is even as little 
cjonsistent witJi wlmt Lns been at other times ooiifidentlj nseribed 
to the ^legarinns as iritli tiie teaching of any one of the other 
schools. In no place is there a single indication of It. It 
Stands in ao abtiipt oppoaitloti especially to Uie aba tract theory 
of Being of the Megnrians^ tliat we do not avoid Eln» dlfllciilty 
by taking for gmntod a gradual development within the school.^ 
On the other hand, it mav be ahowu that the descripilon * 
which the dLalDgMe+ the Sophistj^ gives of tliis theory of ldeas> 
agrees completely and e%-eii verbally wiiL that pliaae of ibe 
Platonic pbiloaopby axpresaed ia tbe S^mpotiumJ Tbera U, 
acoontlingly, Dotbiitg lefl but eitber accept Plato as opposed to 
an earlier j>hai€f of bfa own teaching and its or to find 

the author of this criticiain of tlie Platonic pbilosynby iu an 
KIcatic contemporary of Plato. <For cfeteils, ace Cb. V.) lu 
oeither case can tbe theory of Ideas treated in the passage in 
the iSuj^Afati^nor tbe dcvelopci! theory of knowledge connected 
closely with it and completely Platonic in ebanicter, be ascribed 
to tbe Megerians. This theory in tbe SopAi^i amounts to a 
seusuous knowiedge of yivtirit, or a knowledge of the corpoieal 
world plus K oooc^ptusL kiion’Iedge of which is ft knowb 

edge of tbe aon-corporcal Ideas. 

The Only rcntaiaiDg feature worthy of commeat in regard 
to the Uegariau aehool ia its development of the Sophistic 
art of Eriatic. Its abstract theory of unity involved a 
skepticiam regarding all cuncrote knowledge and a nega¬ 
tive trend in its instmctlon. The prominent fact in rt^ 

i Zeller to Mieve (II* Mi) that the EuclidE«a theory oE 

»Ideas was given op in the ceune of the developmeat of the school to 
Mliafy the theory of ^Uy. SitK* the laUer theoiy bad been gitee 
frgai the very beginniag in the form of Eleaticum there must then be 
expected cooveraely a gradital diviiion of the £leatk One into a plural¬ 
ity of tdeaa and this ia prcoieely what Plato aecompliahed. 

• See B- Appel, AnA./. Otiet, it, PA., V. is f, 

* In this oonsection there ie haidlj an altuakin to Ideas a« cauKS of 
the pheneBenal world. Zeller. J <. 316 Tlie eiwh, as ..‘We is fint iotio. 
doi-ed in the PAedo, PAdsAui, and the latter paru cl the RtpfMic. 

Ch., V., 
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spect to Euclid that lie in polctaics followed the method ^ 
of ueglectiug proofs aud even premises^ and leaped direetl; 
to the couclusion Itf meanaof reductia ad abturdum, Stilpo 
accepted the Sopbistic-OyDic assertion, that according to 
the law of identit; a predicate di^Terent from the subject 
cannot be ascribed to the subject. The younger tuembers, 
Eubulides and AUainus,* got their notoriety by inventing 
the so-called « catchesJ*' These are questions put in such 
a way that no one of the possible disjunctive answers can 
be given without involving a contradiction. 

See PracU, GeteA. der Logik, I, 33 f. i Dlog. Laert, II. 168, 
enumerates seven of ibese **■ eaiches,*^ ^—tbe hiar, tiiea three 
practically ideaiiesl one*, the Concealed, the Disguised, and 
the £'fcctra, and furtlier the Horned Man. and finally the Heap 
(Sorites) and the Bald-head, which positively and negatively 
surest the ocereua of 2«do (S 20). Aa was the case with the 
Sophisltc witricistDS, these were iu the maia reducible to verbal 
arubigaitics. Tlic lively hitcreat that aaliquity had in iheai wn 
almost wholly pathological. 

Still lens signiricant was tlio Ekan-Eretrian school, which 
was founded by Phsdo, SocraW favorite scholar, in his 
native city Elis- Later it was transferred by Mcnedemue 
to hie home, Eretria, where it died out about the beginuing 
of the third century. It appears to have taken a siaiilar 
line of development as the Megarian school and Ph«do 
agreed with Euclid* in all essentials. Uenedemus, who 
received inatroction in the Academy and from Stilpo, co¬ 
operated with Stilpo in turaing the school toward Cynic 
ethica Beth schools merged finally, like the Cynic, in the 
Stoa, 

• Diog. Latrt., 11, 107. 

* Wbow BUM WM rseedcpsily perrorltd Late 'Ettyflwr! Diog, 

h* ^ received powerful inauenc* from Euclid dor 

i^g liU in 
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Comimre Almllet (we stove) i L. Preller, 

und ScArtfiin (Sr«A und Grulter. Jll, 21, 357 f.l . v 

WitamuwttZ'M&llctidorf (i/eT7»u, 1S79). v * • 

Pli®.1o. when very .voyflt% was ukeo iuto captivity by the Athe* 
mans, and not long tororc Sccjmtea’ duatli he was, at the inetj- 
pailoD of Socrates, freed from skverv hy one of his rrivnds 
The gcnutnetiess of the dialogues ascribed to him wu early very 
■Qiicb in doubt. At any rale, ns Little from the literary activity 
of tills scliool is preserved as from that of the UegarUtiX 
Menedemus, who is said to Jiave ciied soon after 271 at tlie a-»e 
of aeventyfour, ha«l (Dlog. LaerL, ft. 125 f.j mised himeelf 
from a ver}* loir position to one of eonsideraidc authority. It is 
now impossible to determine whetlier hie apparently and 
transitory relation to the Autdemy was a fact. Only the namc» 
of thfi father iDooibcrBi of tbe ^bool Afe pr^iW-rve^i. 


29. Notably more important are tbo two ediools existing 
iuimedtatcly after Socrates and not uiiinDijenced by tiis 
etliical doctrine. In these, the Cynic and Cyrenaic, the 
opposition as to both moral and social conceptions of life 
took delinite form. They had in common an indifference 
for theoretic science and a desire to concentrate philosophy 
upon the art of living. Common also was the origin of 
their pliiloaophy from the Sophistic circle; and they found 
partial support in the formulations of Socrates. They 
were, however, diametrically opposed in their conception of 
the place of man and his relation to society, Tliia re¬ 
mained a typical opposition for the whole ancient world. 
Both theories as the result of the cultural and philosopli* 
ical impulse given by the Sophists reveal the disposition 
of the Gr^ian world toivard the value which civilization 
possesses in its control of individual imputsGs, This com¬ 
mon problem put the same limits upon their endeavors iu 
spite of their different conclnsiona. 

The Cynic school was tolled into life by Antisthenea of 
Athens, and maintained its popularity on account of the 
original character, Diojrcpes of Sinope. Among its more 
distant followers may bo named Crates of Thebes, Lis wife 
nippnrchia, and her brother Metrocles. 
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Aiili&lh«ne4i bom about 44D, was not afulbblocdod Athenian. 
He had entered the SopbUtic profeasion of tcacliLng as Lbc ptijuil 
of Gor^ast before he came un<ler the lo^aenee of Socrates, 
whose active admirer he became. After the death of Soemtes 
he founiled a school 10 the g;i-mnasluEn CjnosargL-s, which he 
miminifitcred for quite a tiioen Of bii nutnerous wiitings 
(l>iog- Lfterti. Vf. 15 f.) only a few fingmenlB are prescired, “ 
eoUected by A, W* Wiockelmann (Zuricb, Compare 

Chappuis, (Paris^ l8i>4); t£^ Harkiii n, 

/^/ci4oJi {Neuwied, 1891) ; K. Urbani f/c5er rfte ^rtr^hntmffen 
tier Phiht. tfee in den piatonis^hen S^hri/ien 

(Hbnigsbergp 18 § 2 ); l\ Dtlinm1er> AniiM^imica (tCaUe^ 1882) 
and (Giessen, 1889} j E, Norden, Gesch. 

<i.yr* 1-4. 

Diogenes, the ^tyc^cvex;, fled as a eonnterrelter from 

hi9 liomc to AtbenSt e^tid ortiomenUid his proletariat and queer 
existence with the wisdom of Antisthenea. He daimed to put 
the theory of hts teacher t-onalaientlj Into praLtice. In old age 
he lived as tutor in the hoase of Xenladee in C'Orinth, and died 
there in S23. Compare K. W. Gfitiling, (kf AyntAer 

itiier d, PAif* dfs jr. Profefartofa ( ffeJcAirA- A^kandl.^ L 251 f.) ; 
K* Stcinhnrt {^rsch u. L 25, 301 f+) 

Crates of Thebes, nearlj’ contenaporary' of Stilpo, is said to 
hate given nway his property m order to dedicate himself to 
the Ct^nle life- His rich and nohly connected wife followed 
Lrim into a beggar's esistciiqc. Anecdotes onh' are preserved 
concerning his brotlser-indaw, l^fetroclcs. Cynicism contliitied 
laler as a popular tnoraliaing Instruction; for example in Teles, 
whom w Wilamowitz-MbUendorf treats {FAiliti^ TTnler^ieAiijtgen, 
IV, 292 f*), and whose fragments have been published by O. 
llense (Freihijrg+ 1889). Later do we dnd Cynicism ini Uton of 
Borysthenes, whose sennons greatly influenced later literature 
(Horace),* as nrson the other band die satires of the Phernitian 
Mcnippus, which breathe the Cynic splrltt inSnenced Vam. 
See Ztllcr, II*. 248, S. 

As only the Good was Being for the Megnrimiftj for 
the Cynics virtue appeared to be the only kgitiinato con- 
tent and purpose of life. With similar Eleatic one-sided- 
ness they remained averse to ell other ideals and disdnin- 
ful of them. Tlicy taught indeed^ like Socrates, that virtue 
consists in knowing, and yet they omphasizod the practical 

1 CnaipiLre R* Haimep De Bionis inulalore (Bonn, 1&S3). 
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Bide, that ia, right action, and specially the conaistant 
carrying out of moral priticiplea > in life. They like¬ 
wise nttribiited only ao mach value, therefore, to scicn- 
tifio inveatigations oa tboeo inveatigatinna eerre ethical 
purposes. 

It IS to be added that in its epieteniology also this school 
stood entirely upon the ground of Sophistic skepticiam 
It indeed sounds to some degi'oe Socratic for Antisthencs 
to demand * the explanation of the permnaent essence of 
iliings by defiiiltion. Yet in his dcrelopmeut of this pos¬ 
tulate he fell back upon tho opinion of Gorgias that of no 
subject can an attributo differing in any* way frera. it be 
predicted. He made it equivalent to the staLemetit that 
only identical Judgments are possible.^ Accordingly only 
the composite are dcBnpble all simple things, on the other 
hand, can bo indicated» only by their peculiar individual 
names, which, however, do not explain the eesenco of the 
fact itself. Thus their theory of knowledge reduced itaelf 
to bare sfeepticism ; and it also manifested itself in Antis- 
theaM adopting the Sophistic teaching that a contradio- 
tion wholly 


1 Ev« in ^ cbt«cier of And.thenc ihi« eonibteocy, tbit terbd* 
■ad tlriLl to pHneijiks, wm tl^ feotral point. DiogvoM 

toWaded Hturwlly to Wltda him ia this r^pm. 

* If ^ defiditioa 4 ri n' 

K * 't ^ nJvrs to AaUtihtaa, Arittotlo 

toacheil ID S/tlapiipttcit, IV. as, ]024 b, 82. 

♦ Compare Ariatotl^ &id^ Vll, 8, 1048 b, 24. 

» k^clly «mrd tratb of cbe Cynic tctohing spp«T, in tb. 
Platonic «an.n«nt 201 t ) Tbit truU, « STrftiDwte 

urn, (vA by .hjeb all cl« ™y bv dafiovd «« tbcn^tolvc, not 

to tomething ,l». Tlii. opinkm U clgoely jcined 
with ^ ,bi^ look! npon ibcw J.at ckmentt ^ «a«pu i u,, 
by whHh *11 Uifngs ore really conttiiuted. Tliis U * vie* 
wh|ch tn *«^n tocte touadt like ihe lioDi«ioii.ari.i of Amx.™.. 
and slao like thu Platonic theory of Idea* 

• Alii*. Mti., IV, 23 , ies4 b, S4. 
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Tins pcrelj Sophistic limlUtion of knowledge to iiomenclsture 
had taken on as a most obvious nominBlism a distinct polemical 
tendency against the tiicorj of Idesa. The old Uadition placed 
in the mouths of Antisthenes and Diogcnca rough and coarM 
ridicule of the Plslonic theory (tpvm*^nv TpamCBr^to i’ow 
0 ^ Diog, Laert., VI. fiS; compare m Aritt, 66. b, 4o, 

etc.; Zeller, 11*. 2 oa) i for these leadere of the Cynics only 
single things existed to nafura rcrum. The clase concepts are 
only namea without content. At the same Umo it is evident 
ttiatf ipilic? ibe tft&efico of A thing' did not sceni to thcEn logioftUj 
dctenninAblep they oldncied that It wna producible only in sens* 
p^n-eptioD. Thus they feU into the coarse m&tenallBiD which 
regnnla a thing aa actual only as the thing can be held in the 
hjukd. PtetiOTnablv tills fact is meant in the BophUt^ a; 
The€^€tiu^ 155 Phmdo^ 79 f. Con3i>wre Natorp^ 

193 f. 

So much the moce waa the scieitoe of theso men limited 
to their theoretically meagre doctrine of virtue. Virtue, 
and it alone, is sufficient to satisfy all strivingB for bappi- 
nesa- Virtue is not only the highest* hut the only good* — 
the only certain means of being happy. Over agamst this 
spiritual and therefore sure possession, which is protected 
agaioat all the clmugeB of the fateful world* the Cynics 
despised all that moQ otherwise held dear. Virtue alone 
is of worth; wickedness alone is to be shunned; all else is 
indifferent From this principle they taught 

the contempt of riches and Luxuiy* of fame and honor^of 
aense^pleasure and sense-^pain* But with this radical con- 
sistenej* which ever grew ehar|ier with them* they also 
despised all the joy and beauty of life, all shame and con- 
ventiouality, family and country. 

The obtrusive moralization of these pbUosophical beggnts 
appeara mainly In their coarae witticisrus; and very many aneo* 
dotes relnte lo Diogenes. There ia very little of bctIoos Invea- 
tigation in their moraliziog. AntiaiheneH appears to asBert the 
worthJessneaa of pleasure* perhaps against AriatippnSp and to 
have songht to demonstrate that man with such a Donviction* 
even if It bs noi entirely right, wcjuld be proof ogainfit the 

1 Diiqg. Laert., Yl^ 1C5. 
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slftrery df sense pleasure-' In Diogenes this disgust of al! 
eitemal gooda grew to the pliiloMpbtwiI grim humor of a prole¬ 
tarian, Hiio has stakeil his uauao on nothing- Irrespective of 
the mentai culuure to wliieh, bo far as it coni>ern 3 virtiie, he 
ascribed some wortb,* lie contended agninst all the devioes of 
civilizaiioti as BU|jerflnouB, foohsli, and dangerous to virUie, 
Most dubious in all this was tiie ahanteleseness of which the 
Cjtiics were guilty, nnd tireir intontloiial disregard of nil the eon- 
veiiiious of sesLBl relations; similai- too was their inditTereiiee 
to the family life and to the state*' For tJie cosmojjollunism in 
which Diogenes iMk pride* Lad not the poaitive content of a 
iiiiiv€i^aj ^uninn hut sought odIt to ftiee ihe Individual 

from overj' ILmiutioa imposed upoo him by crivili^ailou. In 
particular^ the L^nics fought agninst slRver^" as unuaLitml and 
iinjusi, jii^it as already the H&phi&ta had foughL On tlie other 
haud^t must not remain unnoticed that Aaththcncs^^ in defiance 
of the Judgment of Greek aoesety, declared that work is a good. 
Cynidam dnally reckoned also I'cligicn among the All 

myLhfcal ideas and religious ceremonies fall tinder the class of 
the conventionally dctermioed, the unnatnml; and are excusable 
only bc<,-anie they may be regarded as allegorioul expressions of 
moral toncepts. Positively the Cynics represented an abslmct 
luonothoisoi which finds in virtue the true woiishlp of God, 

The fuadamentn] purpose of Cynicism in all these deter- 
mi nations is to make man entirely independent Tho wise 
man to whom virtue, onca gained,® is a permanent^ pos¬ 
session, stands in his complete Beif-snmoiency ^ over againat 

^ St* AtLhi- Eih. Aif.* X. 117^ a, 31; on Lhc coolraTy* Pinto 
(PAikL, 4A h) can hardly bo regarded us rcfemiig to AntlsElienea 
(Zelt^r, SOSt 1)> It iff probable chat placcfl lii;e lhc 503 £*, 

refer to Democritus. Se* below, | 33 and S 31. 

^ Laert., \ L GSp and clKwb-erc,. 

* Frtra DioscEiM on, tbc Cynics had Triveft and children in commou. 

~2,} This is only oat of tba lustancvs that limy manifested of 
a levelling raditaJlani {in clutinetiou from Plate). 

* Loe. ai, tee U, 38, 7% &&, 

» 7^/, , t. 

* It can also be teacLahle, but moM Uirongb practi™ than thruugb 

eoiendfic iBStmcLiDu. 7^., 105 f,, TO. ^ 

r Xen. Jfaw., l, 2, IS. 

* Diog. Laert., Vl n L 
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the great mass of fools* His reward Is the perfect indc’ 
pendenco ia which ho la equaU to ihc uodesiring gods. 
In order to be os indepeadeut of external goods as possible^ 
he reduces his needs to those most external. Tlie leas 
one uecds, the happier^ one The Cynic ^S^isc Man feels 
himself free fi^m society also; he sees through its preju¬ 
dices; he despises* its talk; its laws and its con vent Lons 
do not bind him. The independent lordshi[j of the vir¬ 
tuous Wise Man does not need civilotion and easts it 
aside* The Sophistic opposition of and vap.o^ is 

constructed into a principle, and all iiuman limitation by 
statute ifl uunatEiral, superfluous, and In pai t corrupting. 
From the midst of the fulness and lieauty of Greek civili^a- 
tion^ the Cynic preaches the return to a state of nature 
which would avoid all the dangers of civLliKatioiundeed,but 
would forfeit all its hlesalngs. 

30* The joyous wisdom of the life of the Cyrenalcs formed 
the corapletest antithesis to the morose seriousness of the 
virtiid of the Cynics. The leader of this school was 
Aristippus of Gyrene^ a man of the world, who once 
belonged to the ScKsratIc circle, but at other times led a 
wandering life as a Sophist. Through his daughter Areio 
his conception of life passed down to his grandson, the 
younger Aristippus. Soon after this the school branched 
out with the special interpretations which men like 
Theodonia the atheist, Anniccris, and Megesiaa pave to 
the Aristippian principle. Among later rcpre&entatives 
Euemerus is to be mentionod- 

* Dtog. Laert.p VI. 51. 

* Swi the. ^ir-^lesH^riplion of Antbtheni^a ifl X^noplicHl** 

4, L Jn thia respect CiniitliiTii showed lhat Eudjenianljin is lD 5 :ieiiny 
ab^poe of From the eudsmonksEie poinL ot i-iew, thtru, the goal Ja 

thu n^auacLaLian and FuppHrinioB of all !ivo1c|flble 

* Thus Dio^PHe* aireepted llitr ilcsi^Eltion of which wa* ongt- 
iwHy a witticism IS it:f«rflBPe |o the soat of ito School, the gymiiaEiuci, 
CynoiftrgToa. 
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The jeara of the birth and death of Aristippus can not be 
very cisciiy deteoiiined; bis life Included fl'oni iliirty to forty 
years in tbo flftb aod fourth ccaturiea (4!Si-SG0). When lie was 
young he was inllueneed to tome to A [bens by the fame of 
riocratea, and often during the course of bis life did he return to 
that city. That he for some time lived in SvTscuse in the court 
of the older anil younger Uionyaius, tliat be proliahly niet Plato 
there, cannot well be doubted. The founding of his sehooi Id 
his native city, Llie rich and luxurious Cyrene, occurred prob¬ 
ably at the end of his life, since all the known adberents to 
the school were cotisulerably younger than he. Compare H v 
Stein, Z>e AHMippi (Ghttingeo, 1855), also his OwAichte 
<ht /VtifoJrtVmuj, II. GOf 

The tcchnic'*l development of the theory ' aeems to have been 
mmpletr^ by the gmndaon OiTTpoSiWus), of whom nothing 
further is koown. Theodoms was driven out of hie home, 
Gyrene, soon after the death of Alexander the Great. He lived 
in exile for some time in Athens and at the court of ^ypt, but 
he returned finally to Gyrene. Anniceria and Hegesi^ (Tfitn- 
daniTos) were contempararlea of PiolemsuB Lagi. Hegesiaa 
wrote a treatise tfie title of which Cicero mentioned as 

I. 34, 84). Euemerus, probably Of Messeae (about 
800). his views forth in what were well 'known to antiquity 
w til®Compare 0. Sierocn, Euenitnu (Ki^igs- 

The smaller fragments are in Mudach, II. 397 1 Compare J. 
^ Thrige, Rm Cgrmuiwn (Copen In gen, 1873); A. Wendt 
l>e Cysnaie^t fGbUlngen, 18H); Wieland (Arittip! 

4 vole,, Leipzig, 1800 f.) also gives a graceful and exoert 

exposLdon. 


In his theory of life, Aristippus followed closbly the 
teaching of Protagoras,* just ns Ahtiatlienes followed the 
direction of Gorgias. Indeed he developed the rclntivism 
of the Protagorean theory of perception to a remarkablv 
vahiable psychology of the aeoso feelings. Sense percept 
tion inatnicta us only os to our own states (watfij),® and is 

’ Ai^rdiag to Eujsbiua Pr<fp. XTV. 18,3i. C™.p«™, b«idM. 
4&dlcr, T[^ 344-, 

« tVTiEch WM emumnnicated to him perhaji, hy hi* fallsw^ttiMu, the 
motbemattciaa Theodonu (cempaTs Plstnn 

* Seat. Emp. Ade, mod., VII. I9i f. 
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nnt conceroed witli the cau^ca of those stateSi (tA ire7ro«7- 
i(OTa tA -rtd6t}y* The cauaea nro not recogni^ble; otir 
knowledge directs itself only to the changes of our own 
essence^ and those alone concern us^ Sensations, since 
they are a conscioiisneas of our own condition, are always 
tnio.^ In this spirit the Cyrenaica assumed an attitude of 
skeptical indifference to natural scicnoo- They followed 
Protagoras iti the individuolietic turn of this theory when 
they asserted that the individual knows only his own 
sensations, and conimon nomenclature la no guarantee of 
slmilar[t 3 ' in. the content of tho thought- 

Tliat tlieae epistemological InvestigAtions of the school of 
Aristippus were used for a hoaia of their ethics but did not evoke 
their ethiesi, is proved fb'T the tdcst part bj" the subordinate posb 
lion which they received in the later syslGmatizatioiis of the 
achooL Acooixling to Heitus Empiricns {Afh* matA^^ VJL 11), 
the treatment at tliia time was divided into flve parts? eoneem- 
Lng good and evil; Concerning the states of the soul ; 

uonc'^rning aettoua; conuemlng eiternal causes; aad, hnall}, 
concerning the criteria of truiLi (uwtks:). 

However, tho fundamental problcni of the Cytouaics 
(as of the Cynics) was that concerning the real happiness 
of man, and they emphasized simply' the includod moment 
of pleasure or displeasure in those states of mind to which 
knowledge is limited. As^ however, Protagoras had re¬ 
ferred the theoretic content of perception to differing cor¬ 
poreal motions, the Cyreiiaics sought to derive also the 
affective tone of the same from the different states of 
motion of him perceiving.® Gentle motion (Xfuv 
corresponds to pleasure (^Sow^'), violent (rpox^^) 

1 Sest. Eiap. Vlf. 1^1 f.; fwdicr, Diog, H. 

^ Seit. Emp. l&5. 

* EuK'biafl, ioc. Cif. I Tjourt ^ IT. S6 f- IJk'gwiiC the dxpOfltitiii 

ia tbft PAiltin$r,4f U whkh brings tLui ttachinis: direcdj Into ccnnoctlCD 
whh the prwoinably refers to ATiilippi3& Compare ZeUer, 

IR 355 f. 
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pleasure (ttojw?), rest from moUon to abseoce of pleasure 
and pain rfai aTroi^m}, Since bow these three 

possibilities include the whole range of stimuli, tlierc are 
only two, perhaps three Trdtfij : pleasant (iJSea), unpleasant 
(^a\jeivd')f and the states of iDcJifTereiiee between them (xi 
Since, however, ainon^ these thi'ce posslbk 
states, pleasure alone is worth striving fori is the 

only goal of the will (W^), and aeoordingly is happiness 
or the Good itself. Whatever gives pleasure is good- 
Whatever ci'eates displeasure is bad. All else is indif- 
^ fereut. 

The question concerning the content of the concept of 
the Good, which was not really auswered hy S<.icrates, was 
answered by these Hedonists, in tliat they declared pleasure 
to be this content, and indeed all pleasures, whatever their 
occasion,^ to be indistinguishable^ By this only the single 
momentary state of pleasure is mcant^ The highest, the 
only good, for these Hedonists was the enjoyment of the 
moment.^ 


From these presuppositjons the Hedonists concluded with 
entire correctness, that Uie distiactioa of value lietween ainsrlc 
feelings of pleasure is (lelerraiiied not hv the content or The 
cause, but only by tile intensity of die f^^elin^^^ Thev assened 

tliat th« dfffiw orinteiisitv of the bodily feeling* i* tlijin 

^al of tbe jpmuial fe«Jing*,' Tbe later Cyrgnaic*, partieuLirlv 
lhe«loTua,* carag tUereforc lo the eondusion tLat Uie Wiag Man 
nt^l not regaul himself rcatrieUd by law, convention, or indeed 
reitgioua wruplca. but he shot,Id so tise things ss to servo Ins 
pleasure beat. Here, again, the Sopbiatie antithesis between 
and IS relented, and the tiatiiral individual pleasur¬ 

able feeling is taken an the absolute tnotirg of actiiin. Still morg 
pronounced tlinn in the degenerate phases of Cytiicism sppenred 
here teg ^isiic, naturali^tie, and individunltaUe trait whieli is 
Iviisal in the common problem of both tljgories. On the other 


> Seat, Efflp. ep. til. 19S. t Pitiltbta, IS d. 

* Se* A. Jef p, .St, 2 cJ, 

* IXog. Lsert.p IL 30. i Ibid., 09, 

* Stsfi ibid., 
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liancl, Annieeria’ sought later to tein[wr Uiis radicalism, anti to 
cmiobte the desire for ijleasiire by tmiihaaizing Uic cnjoyioent of 
frieiidshib, of family life, nud of social or-raiiiEslitui aa more 
valuabic. At the same tiiae he del not lose sight of the ^oistic 
futiiluiilontal piinciple, but only eate fully nffi[ie<l it, ilL Uils 
turn in ittt comae, however, the Cyreiiaic philosophy merged into 
Kpicureauii hedonism. 

Virtue was. iicciordingly, for Aristippus identicftl with 
tlie ability to enpj. ^lie uiLlity of scieuce coustsU iu di¬ 
recting men to the proper Batinfaction. Right ciijoyineiit 
IB, however, only posaihle thixjugh reaBoimUle self-control 
Requi&ite insight for thii* frees us from preju- 
dicct nud teaches iia how to use the goods of life iu tlio 
luof^t reasonable way. Above all else it gives to the Vt isc 
Man that security in himficdf by which he rcinaiiiS proof 
against weakly yicldiog to influences of tlio outer world- 
It teaches him. while In enjoy men f, to remain master of 
himself and his surroundings, Tiie problem for both Cyido 
and Cyretiaie was the attaiumcjit of this individual inde¬ 
pendence of tlie course of the world- The Cynic school 
sought iudepcudeuce in reuimciation ; tlie Cyrenaic in lord- 
ship over enjoyment^ and Aristippus was right when he 
said that the latter was more difficult and more valuable 
than the formeIn ofipOHition to 11 lO Cynic ideal of rc- 
nunciRtinn of the worlds the Cyreuaic drew, as hia plctiiS'C 
of the Wise Man, that of the perfected man of the world- 
He is susceptible to the eiijnyinent of life, he knows what 
animal satisfactions are, and how to prize spiritual joy, 
riches, sod honor. In elevated spirit he acrnpnloiisly 
makes use of men nnd thing^« but even then never forgets 
himself in his enjoyment. Fie remains lord of hi a appe¬ 
tites; he never wishes the imjioasihle. and even in the few 
happy dai s of his existence he knows how to preserve vie* 
toriousli' the peace and serenity of his soul, 

* Dio^, r^T.ert., IL see Clemena AWs. 11 417, 

» Dio^, Ijiert-t It- Si- * 
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With these qujiti&catioQB (TemmdlDg U9 of Socrates) | Aris- 
tlppys weot beyoDd tUo principle of moDieniary enjoyment of 
pleasure wlieri lie^ for example, explained fictivltj aa repre- 
tL^^naible lU on the wbole^ it yields more uupleasurablencaa tban 
pleasure. He recommended oa this same gionml that there be 
universal Bubordinatioil to auatom and kiv. Tlieodcrua then 
went still further^ and aouglt ^ to find the rikm of mankind^ not 
in indiyiduaJ sadsfaetion^ but in aerene disposition Ow™)- This 
is also alreaily a Lrajieition to the E|iicMrean eotiDeptioo. 

If the piiuciple that only educateil men know bow to enjoy 
happily verified itself in the U-mperament and drettaistHnees of 
Aristippus, bis sebool on the other hand drew another Iriesistiblo 
oonsGijuenee trom the hedonistic principle^ pcBsimlAtn^ If 
pleasure ie said to give vaJne to life, the greater part of human¬ 
ity fads of its purpose, and tiius Jife beeoines worthless. It was 
Hegcsias who dissipate#! the thoon' of ArisUppiis with this doi> 
tritie* The desire for happiness cannot be satisfied^^ he taught 
No Insight, no opulence, proteets us from the pain which narure 
imposes on the body. TIjb highest we can i^ath and even as 
strive for is painlessness, of which rleaih most certainly 
assures ns.* The particular ethical teachings of Hegesias ap¬ 
pear more nearly like the precepts of the Cynics than Hke many 
of the exprcaaiona of Aristippus. 

Tlie isolation of the individual ehowa iUelf in the hedo¬ 
nistic philosophers in their indifference to public life* 
AriBti]ipiis rejoiced that in hia Sophistic wanderings no 
interest in politics infringed upon his personal freedomA 
Theodorus* called the world hig comitiy, and said that 
patriotic sacrifice was a folly which the Wise Man is above- 
These all are eentimenrs In which the Cynics and Cyre- 
nuics agree almost verbally, and in theae the decline of 
Greek cmlization was moat characteristically expressed- 

Religious beliefs sire among iho thltip which the Hedgnhits 
shoved one side with soeptfeal indifference. Freedom from 
religions prejodiees seemed to them (Diog* Laert..^ IL 91) to 

^ T>kis, IT. 98= i 34 t 

■ The l^tures of irc>i0'4JKr«t are B*id to have been foT> 

hidden iu AlExiiiidria bceanw he tpokp: too mwih cf vqlustu-y dcialb 
Cil^e^o, Tioc.i I. Sit 83* 

* Xen. It. 


* Diog, Loert., IL 
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Indispensable for tlie Wise Maiir is dot related^ bowever^ 
that they set up in ftiiy way in oppositLou to positiYe religion 
anotber conception. Tbeodorus proclainan^ bis aUiciem quite 
openly. Euemenis devised for an expluoalion of Uie belief in 
gods tbc tbeory to-day called after bim, and often accepted in 
modem antbropologj' in many rormSf Acconllog to tills theoi^'« 
Uie TTorsbip of tbe gods and iionoes ia developed froDi a rever¬ 
ence of rulers and otherwise remarkable men. (Cicero, J)e Ti£iL 
deor., L 42, 119 j S«t. Emp. Adi\ wtoiA, IX^ 17*) 


6. MATERIALISM AND IDEALISM* 

PEMOmTUS AND PLATO. 

The Greek EnUghtenment had impeded th^ progress of 
natural science bj destroying the naive coiifideRco of the 
Greek in the validity of Iminan knowledge. Science was 
being utilized for practical life^ and was in danger of losing 
iU dignity and the independence which it had just achieved- 
On the other hand, the prevailing interest of the period 
in paychology had widened the circle of acientiGc work. 
Logic and ethics had thus been added to physics, ^to 
use the elassifiestion of the ancients. Conceptions of the 
psychical aspects of life now stood side by side with thoee 
of its physical aspects. Man had become conscious of his 
share in the coiifitmctlon of the idea of the world. The 
essence of scientifie research was found to consist in the 
examination of concepts and the fimdamental proposition 
of science had its formulation in the law of the domina¬ 
tion of the particular by the universal. At the same timci 
however, the principle was seen that science could never 
give satisfaction if it disregarded the connection between 
human life, as telcologfcally determined, and the objective 
world. 

The subjective moment bad been sundered in its devel¬ 
opment from tlie objective, and consequently placed in a 
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ec rift Id opposition to it* lit the mutual iaterfKsiietration of 
the two^aud in the tendeiiej uf tbcae princlpies to eoaicsoc^ 
did Greek scietieo Hod iLo proi'uuudest dee^xibiiig of its 
coDOcptuul liie and the greatest bmadeuing of its praetical 
life. From the Peloponnesian war until Philip of Mace- 
don, when the polilicai life of Greece wuh fdready approach¬ 
ing disiiaolutioii^ science created iu coiuprohcnsive syatemsi 
and perfected itself in its ripest undertakiugs^ which are 
associated with the tlirce names DemocritiiEf^ Plato, and 
Aristotle. 

In the first place, aa preparation for the final aynthetfe 
EtatemcDt of Arbtotk, appeared the two metaphysical ays- 
tenis which esLpressed the greatest opposition possible within 
the realm of Greek thought : the materialism of Democritus 
and the idealism of Ptnlo* 

13uth appeared at that cul mi nation point of Greek culture 
when the dood of Greek life was passing o^er to its ebb ; 
the DemDcritan Eystem was about three deeades before the 
Platoaic, and in a remarkable degree indci>endcnt of it. 
Each system developed its doctrino on a broad episte¬ 
mological basis, and each is related both positively and 
negatively to the Greek Enlightenment IJoth were met¬ 
aphysical systems of outspoken rationalism* Each in 
cotnplete exposition comjiassed the entire range of the 
scientific interest of the time. Finally, in both became 
defined thaso opposed philosophical viewa of the world 
which liave not lioen reconciled up to the present time. 

But there are just as many differences ns there are simi- 
larltiea. Although agreeing with Pinto ns to the Protogo^ 
rean theory of perception, Demooritna turned back to the 
old rationalism of the El cat sea, while Plato created a new 
ideal Eleatkism out of the Socratic theory of |he eoncept- 
Democritus may therefore appear less progressive and less 
Original in this respect tliori Plato, but we must remcmlier 
that as to their general metaphysics the principle of pliys- 
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Ics domluateil the Democntan and the priDcifile gf 

ethics the PLatuiilc eystem. Ethics was iiicldGiiZiil in the 
former syatciQ^ while in tLe latter phyaica wag the ineLdent. 

In every direction the theory of Deinocritiis ehowa itself 
to be £111 attempt to perfect the philosophy of nature by the 
aid of the authro|)oiogical tlieerios of the Enlightenment^ 
while PlatonlsiD was developed as an original rcercation 
out of the game problems. The historical fate of both 
tbeae philosophies was also determined hy lliia relolioDsbip^ 
for the matei'ialisin of Democritus was pressed into the 
background from the beginnings wliile Plato became the 
determining genius of future pliLlosopliy, 

The great etgniRcancCt —in lliis oTtposition fn distinc¬ 

tion from all previous ones — is given Lo DeiiiOeriLus by iiijiking 
him pamllcl with PlatOi is required I'Olely hy liistoHcraL acetiracy, 
A similar view wm^ for lhat matter. ven“ corocnon suiong the 
writers of antiquity. As n matter of ehronologj- DeniDcriULf^, who 
lived between 430 aud 3&() (§ 31), was sbont twenty ycniB 
younger than Protagoras and len years younger ihfln Socrates. 
AldLOiigh be never came under the direct peri^oiial in due nee of 
the latter, yet it mnf;t be taken for granted that a in an to whom 
in ail antiq^nity Aristotle alone was com|>anibfe in kamiugi l^ad 
not aUtdied Uie selentific work of Uie Sophia[s in vain. To tieiit 
liiin entirelv among the prc-Snphistiu tliiikkera, as is tustoinary,^ 
would hejnstiae^l only if no traces of the biaueticeof ilic Kn- 
ligliLenmeiit are seen in him. We hoj^ to show' the contraly in 
the following esposition of bia theory* Untr however, this cs- 
posiiion will not support the attem|>t to stanjp tltc Domocritan 
Lbeoiy as a kind of Scphistiy, as Schkieriwaohcr end RliU r have 
made it. Theatrong bias of judgment and v^uencfis of tieatr 
nient that has aiisen from this interpretation is aofllcuiitly 
repudiated by Zeller (P. 342 f.)- Tlie points of view aiid tlieo- 
ries in ^ophktic Htcratnre of whieh Demociitlia certainly did 
make nse, were arranged hy him aynihetically in a unified met- 
nphysic. but such a metaphysic lay far outside the horizon of 
the 'SopbistB. On the other hand!! It is to be entirely ndmiited 
that even this materiaiistic metaphyBio played a relatively 

* Mu§t nafoftunHte In thia connection is the arraageinent of Schwegler- 
I'kostlin, where the AtomUu (aa abo Ezupeduclei and Ana^agoru) were 
ireMied befura the Elesticj. 3 ed^ p- Si f. 
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uormitfal part in rejuvenftttiig aneient thoogbt For aocient 
tboogbt took a PUtooio UUKlfrncy, and therefore ire have been 
veri' iropcrfetrtSy taugbt cooremlng the Dcmocrltan tbeory. 
Jlut tlie case ia" entirely different when we uoneider tlic whm4 
European biatary of Bcience. Since tbe time of GaUlec^ Bacon^ 
and Uaaacndi, ibc I>einocritan teathiug haa become tlie funda- 
oiental ractaphyAical aaaumption ol madem oattiral acicnqef and 
however sharply we may criticls*? this theon%, we i^atiuot deny 
Ita algniffcance (Langfit ties 2 ed,, L 

9 t). Just in tbU, boweveti cun&iatcd its biatorical equality 
with Ftatoni^iEL 

Oue or the moat atHking facta of ancient literature ia the 
apparently perfect ailenue that Plato maintained ooDceming 
Denwcritua.^ Thia waadiacu&sed many tirnea iu aullquity.* The 
neglect ia not posaibLy explained aa hate or conbempU” Plato 
was very' much intereslediu men like the CyDi<% and Cj-renaics 
whose manner of thought niu^t have beau far laM in aympaEby 
with Ilia own than that of Democritua,^ with men who tuusi 
have appeared to him far Leas significant inteLlectnaUy. That 
Plato knew nctbiog of Democritus ia chronologladly n matter of 
grenceat imprabahility. If we abo admit that Democritus on 
account of bis long Journeys entered* comparatively late npon hia 
iilemry activity^ yet the amount of hU Uteraiy work requires 
that its iM^lnning be net disUoutly before Platob first works^ and 
much the nmre before Plato's Inter works : when Plato wrote 
the ByrnposiuMf Democritus waa aeventv-five yenra old. The 
more remarkable Is it llmt Plato., who otherwise refers to* or at 
least mendons, all the other early philosophere. Ignores not only 
DemoerituSf but also the Atomic teoebiug.* It must therefore 

1 The uajm.t Dftfflocntni ooeart nowhere ia PUm^i writings, and tben- 
ii nowhere a nMDiion ot the Atainic (foctriae^ When Plaio speaks of 
mBiurmiism (compare above}^ he cannot poofllhlj have Demc^ritus in 
mind. 

* Liiert, 1X_ 40. 

" As esjiy as Arutqxeaui there appean to have been related the 
Fooluh stdiy of the designed barnLag of the Democritan books by Plato. 
IHo^. L-acrt^ op. dif, 

* The time ol the composition of his Democritiu 

himwilf (Diog. LatifL, IX 41) places at 730 yeart ali^ the deatructioD qf 
Troy (see Zeller^ I*. TOl), t ^ about 4-20. 

* It la iignlfirant that both the Sophttt Ka6 the Parwniif^ ^ 
whether tliey be diaiegnea written by Plato or origiaatiqg from the Ela- 
tonie curia~do dca mentiron Atominn, ahheugh there were pr^seoL 
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be cODcluf^ed^ all events p that Atomism — wriMng of 
Leucippus being doubtful --^bsd found no favor witblo tbe circle 
of Attic coluira. It therefore appears cuntcivsbk ihat tbe 
AtlieniaDs were ^ entirely indifferent to the patrollally SL-Ienti^c 
natut^iavestJ^atioua of Democritus Uic time of tbc iSopliista 
and Socrates. In Athens one worked at other litings, so that 
Plato even later also made -no mention of tlie wntinga of the 
great Atomiat In develop]og bis own nature-tlieonsA that Lo 
was not really acquainted with the in appears to become more 
and more doubtfiiL R. Hirael has poiotfcd out two placea (i^AiL, 
43 L; 585 f) where refcTencea are made to DcmocriUiii 

ethics ( tJrd^sucAnnff^n zu OtC€fO v phti&t. L 141 f- 

P. Natorp has assented to this (F&t^»cJiunge^4, 2Ql t)r but lie has 
few results in following up the traces of Democritus in Platok 
wriiingH” {Arch./. d. jPAlfo#., I* 5tD f-)- It be 

more satisfactorv to seek negative and positive relationa to 
Deraocritua in Platok later raeiaphyaic (PAifefrwi) ’ and In his 
philosophy of nature dc^jendent on it ( Compare be¬ 

low the references in the remarks to § 37. 

51. Democritus of Abdera, the grentest investigator of 
nature in antiquitVi was born about 460* He was first 
attracted to sciciitilic research in the school of Leucippus^ 
probably about the time when Protagoras, who wae some 
twenty rears his eldcri also belonged h> that circle. Hav¬ 
ing the liveliest sense for sndividual investigation in natu¬ 
ral sciences^ he travelled esteiisivelj for many years. This 
led him through Greece, for a longer time into ^pt^ and 
over a greater part of the Orient. The exact time of hie 
return and the beginning of bis literary activity, however, 
must remain s subject for conjecture, and his death can 

impoftnnt occopkmv for it In thv Sophist in the dticniiSon of Beingn snd 
equal oecnaiou* iu the Panit^fiMJ*i in the dLaleclic or«r the Ode ami the 
Many. 

t la any case the e^nre^iiaa of D^inorritTift {Diog- Laert,, X- SG) \i 
ohtrdi-leriFtic : rh *pl ^ At die time of the 

Sophii^lN of the PelopDenesiac war* oo one, not even Socrates, Had the 
ipirtl for seriod? invenj^tiati Snlfl the nature atmUea oF Demoenlai- 

V M. tTscaer {PrvwfiwJtH J^ihrimsh, LDl- p. IG) has already given 
much attcdtioii LO this {FAilebmii. ^ 
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onlT be approsiimatelj' set at 360. He settled in fa is home 
in Abdera. He became highly honored there, and he iired 
surrounded by those who proseciited their researches UDilcr 
Ilia direction. He remained distant and apart from the 
Attic circle of culture, in which HttJe notice was taken of 
liim, but he may have been in occasional intercourse with 
the physician Hippocrates, who spent his later years iu 
Larissa, 

The life of TlemocritHs is flied by opproximatclv safe data, 
froni Lis own statemeut (Diog, Laert,, IX, 4]) I'liaL he was 
forty years younger than Anaxagoras, and Troin the statements 
Lo made wncerning the lime of the comjKjsitioa of Ilia 

(J 30). '(‘he acquaintance of Hemocritus with the 

teaciiing of hotti hia tiounlryoien, Leucippus nnd Ibotagoraa. Is 
eiiiirely osHiited by the teatiinony of nntiquhv an<l the ciiaracter 
of Ills pliiJosopbr. he doubtless knew ilie Kle.-ities aa well, and 
one ijosaessed of hia great emdition could lianily be ignorant 
of roost of the otiier physiciata. Traces here and then; in his 
aysten) show this. He did not nceept i]ie niiniber tlieort' Of 
tiie Pyth iigoresns. The friendly relntionsiiip to the Hytliago- 
n-ans, attributed to Iilin,* can have reference only to hia'inatbe- 
fuaticuH Toacarchps, and periiapa in )>art to Ids physiological 
nnd ethical undertakings. He slao apijeaied to be verr familiar 
with the theories of the younger phyaieisis. But more iinpor' 
taut for his development of the Atornic iLctirv were, on ilit 
one hand, Ills own very extensive and ^Mtinstaifing researoties, 
and, on the otlier, the tlicoiT of pen^ptioii that he obtained from 
Protagoras. Whetlier lie gave miioLi attention to the theories of 
the other So[ihlsts, is still iloubtful. Xliey were cntirelv nileu 
to bis nictaiihyaicBl and seientifie tendeuev." Bat the thoroHKli- 
ncss of his niilhropclpgys the aignifieiiticc'that he laid on meta- 
pbysteal nnfl ethical (luesiions, and the single points which ho 
found valid in titem, prove, nevertheiesa, that he waa not uiilti* 
fine need by the spirit of hia time front which ho was otherwise 
somewhat isolated. All these clreums)anees assign to him the 
place ofniie wlio Uirough ttie aiibjeelive [teriod of Greek seieiiec 
was the banner liearer of the cosmological meiaphysic i and in 
conscqiivuws of Ills partial acceplaiiw of the new eleraenls was 

' I>tog, I.4ert, IX. J9. 

He prided himself psrtieuiarly oD hia matheioatlc^ knowledge 
(Ctemena Alex. Stnm., 304 a). 
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Siliibcr of the He did not receive the sli^btefit 

inliiience from bU great c 3 ^Mteni|>oniry ftoemtes. 

The duration of hia travels was at all evonta eDDsidcrahle, 
and bis stay in Egypt alone is given as aliout five yeais.^ ILo 
certaluly came to know tlkO ^^ater part of Asia/ He got 
iicthin>f philoaoplileal from Isis travelsj. esjicx.'ially since lita 
thoiEgtit babitnaUv nvoidtii everything mytlilcaL Nevertbeleas, 
his gain iti hreaiUli of espvrieiioe and in the resnlis of Ida cot* 
Ivetbns was only the greater, Elis return to Ali<lera after bis 
journeys was tiie beginning of hia teaching, and hia liLcmry 
work ma^' be in view of the exteii>t of these trriveia, not 

before 450/ Preaumahly he continued his work into mtifura 
{ LucreL i>e iw. naL^ 111. lOaO). His felkiw-cilizens 
honored hltn with tlie name He seems to have been 

MtUe inteK'Sted in puMte affairs| and lie reached tbs great age * 
of ninety Or, acoonling to eomCj of Oiiie Imiidi'ed nnd nine yearu^ 
Hia intimacy with ilipi)oernte& i% 39), which is not Improbable 
in it-selft bus beim the occasion for Uio forgery of letters between 
the two (prinletl in the worhs of Hlppicraiea). 

Geffufs, Qt/cEfltivnes tltmocrtUcE (GotUngeRt 13^9); rnpen- 
conlt^ I}f? aio7Jiicotu»i ihictrim* (Borlinp 1732); H. ten Brhik, 
T^erschiedefm ylAAi/ntffujtyi?/* in the ISjO; 

Liard, I)i^mocritf> philosopfuJ (Faiis- 1873}; A- Lange^ 
OeacAic^is t/ff# Jiaiar£aii^mu^<i F- (IscrLt 1S73} p. 9 L 

The literary activity of Dctnocritiiii^ was certainly very 
great Even if a pait of llio works wliich Thrcisyllus had 
arranged in fifteen tetralogies^ whose titles are preserved 
111 Diogenes Lacrtiiia (!X*4SL)7—even if this part was 
wrongfully ascribed to him (for Diogenes mentions there 

1 Diuder,, L 98. ^ Strftbf^ XV. 1, 3S. 

* k la Ihtic prvb^bl^ that Pcmocriiya npptared publH’ly with hli 

iheuryp specially- with bb discu^^iun of ilvfinition^ before the beginning 
nt thti activity of Socrates (about the tJcnfl of the bi»^nniiiiig of tbu 
PleloponnflHiaii wur). Tlie io Ariatoile (Z^ pan^ I. Ip 

C42 A, 'i-G), IS not to be t^lkvn to rucan wkh certainty a chronological rvla- 
tionahipor tile t*0 pbiloiOphii^ EspeciAlly when compared with Mtfa- 

XII. 4, 107« b, 17 . It signlficH only that among phyalcista and 
oicLapliyiIciaa!i J>pmocril«s first ireated definition, altbnu^li only ap¬ 
proximately; while ibo dipretionof the scientific thought uf S^^ralei 
was turneil lo ethief. 

* In nafervnCE? to lliC nnmerou* an«doEeS aboul the “ laughing phil¬ 
osopher/ ZeUer^ I*, ICfip 
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titldfl of spurious writings^^ yet there remaina a magnificciit 
DUiuUer bcsidea. In the genuine works &11 deportmenta of 
pliilosophy^ mathematical medicine, metaphjeics, pbysiee, 
pilyBiology, psychology, epiateinol<^ji ethics, ffiaUietica, and 
technics are represented. Since the writings themaeltee 
do not lie before iia, the question of their genuiiicneis must 
be decided on the ecore of greatest probability* 

Tbc micienfca were proud of tbe works of Bemoeritus,— 
which by tlie way were written in Ionian dialect, — not only 
for the wceUli of tlieir contents, out of which Aristotle took 
so much for bis scientific writings, but also on account of 
their hlglilj perfected form. Tliey placed him m these 
respects by tUo side of Plato ^ and other greut litterateurs A 
They admired the clearness of bis exposition^ and tbe 
effective power ^ of his buoyant style* 

The loss of these wntiiiga^ which appears to have hap- 
pened nt some time from the third to the Jifih oentuiy after 
Cbriat, was the most lamentable that bos happened to 
the original documents of ancient philoaophy. While the 
work of Plato haa been preserved in iia complete l>caiity^ 
there remaina of that of his great antipode only a iorao that 
can never be eompletcd. 

Compare Fr. Sebteiermaebrr^ dbs F^reeicA^if# 

Schriften bci Iho^.Z^Lt Complete Division 

Vol. III. p. ; Fr Xielscbe, JPeitr^^e sur Quelienk'uncSe 
und Kt^itik dee I}iog. I^erL t p. 22. 

The Fragmenls wilb annotations bv Mullacb^ L ^30 f. (par- 
ticnJarly Berlin, 1843) : W. Burchard, 'Den^ocritiphihsopM€B de 
tenMuefraffmenta (.Wirirlcn, 1830), jF'rapmente der Moral dee 
Addetilen j^rDocrUue (^linden, 1834} i Lortzing, Uebef^d. elM- 
tehen JFro^imie dee I}emjacrilfut (Berlin, 1S73) ; W. Karl, 
Demomive iti Cicero*^ philoe. Sehri/len {DteileuLofen, 1883). 

The insecurity in early time in reference to tbe writings of tbe 
AtotnistA can be seen in the fact that while Epicurus seems io 
have called In qaestion tliC existence of Tveueippas (Diog,i LaerL,, 
!^r 13)i, tbe Sebool of Tbeopbrastns asenhed tbc ouiK'OD'jaof 

1 CicerOp Omt, 20. e7. * Itid., ne oraL, 1. ll, 

* diein^f 11^ C4, 133. * Plytanclii V, 7, S, f. 
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to Leucippus ^'^)+ Gonipflr&l?!. iRhcxI^ ftfld IT. Oieis, 

In Vkrhaitd, difr Versuchnnijen^ 1879 and J SflO, 

nnd the fortntr iu JahrAucA f rAH^o^e, 1881- The ethical 
a'ntiDg;a, irhich V. B^c (Z^ Iiir. ord. ^ p, G fp) holds bs 
entirciv" unig'eiiiJiQei can be taken in part gonuioe (Lortzln^), 
es[K^ciAil 3 ^ ircpt rltft'fuiTSi Co-nrartiing this last wflting aiid^ the 
uso Sene<Hi mBEto Qf it (£A^ aiiiMi seo Hiricl 

(in 18I9)» 

32. The metaphysical principle! of the Democritan 
teaching were give a above in the Atomism of Leucippus 
(I 23) ; empty space and numberless Bolf-moviiig, qualito* 
tively similar atoms. These atoms differ only in form and 
aiaep aud in their union and separation all events are to bo 
explained. Their motions were accepted as self-evident; 
but the the qualitative characteristicft of the per¬ 

ceived tbingi and the change arising from its motion must 
remain as inexplicable for Leucippus as for the Eleatics* 
Hero Democrilaa entered armed with the perception theory 
of Protagoras, Tbe perceived qualities of things arise as 
products of motion. They belong not to things as stichi 
but arc only the mojiner in which the subject porceiviug at 
tbe time carries on its representation* They are^ therefore, 
necessary signs of the course of the world, but they do not 
belong to the true essence of thlng;$. In contrast to abso¬ 
lute Being, that is, atoms and space^ only a relative reality 
belongs to the sense qualities^ But tliis relative reality of 
the images of perception was supposed by Democritus to be 
derived from absolute reality — ^the Homcleitau from the 
Eleatic world. The realm of tho relative and the changing 
had been known by Protagoras as the subjective, as only the 
world of representation,^ But the objective worlds which 
tbe Sophist with skeptical indiffercBce had thrust aside, re- 
maiued still for Democritus the corporeal world in space. 
When he thus tried to derive tlio subjective procesa from 
atomic motions, Atomism became in his Lands outapoken 
materialisnu 
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Tli^ pccnLinr BifEnl^canco of I>«nio<;rttiiS in the histeiy of 
AtomiBin to lie more iti this material]am than In his oom- 

(ireliensii^e cktniteii mvestigatio]>s. He Befl!X‘el3' clianged bietory 
in any way in its nmdnnientnL cosmological priDciplca [ hiit 
the careful devclopmcjkt of antliropolog^s which wc cannot atter 
all aeeribn to Lcucipptis, is clearly hin chief wo^ k. 

The unifying principle of Atomism, tis it haa been deveb 
oped into a system by Dcmoorltua, ia tlie complete develop¬ 
ment of the concept of mechanical nee^Mit^ in nature. 
Democritnaj as well as Lcncippua^ cicsig^nated thiu as 
iit in the Hemcleitaii maiiner aa eiptap^m}. Every actual 
event ia a mccbanics of atoms; possessoriginally a 
niotEun peculiar to tbemaelvesj they get impact^ and push 
by contact witli one another. I'hua prucesitcs of union and 
separation come about and these appear as the origin ami 
destruction of tliinga. No event la Avithoiit such a mechan¬ 
ical cause.* Tins ia the only ground for explaining all 
plicnomeua. Every teleological conception la removed a 
it min e^ and however much Bemooritijs in hia physiology 
referred to the wonderful teleology in the striietiim and 
fuiielions of organisms, nevertheless he apparently saw 
therein little reason or cause for auch teleology in point 
of fact. 

Outspoken antUe1ec>lc^ii.-ul mechanism is obvaonsly the prin¬ 
cipal reason for ihe deep chasm which continuetl to exixt be- 
tw<fen Democritus and ilic Attic philosophy, eveu at those |Kjints 
concerning winch AristoLle rceo^Eiizeii tlie value of the investi- 
gallons of Democritus^ — the diasm w'lilch clhided the teaching 
of Denn^jcritua from that of Arislotlc- This was the reason that 
afUT tile victorj* of the Attic philojf;»phyp DenooeritiiS luE>sed Into 
obbvlon utiiil inoclem scEenco declared in favor of his |}riiici|dc 
and raiseti him to reoogiiitbn. A highly siguiGcant momcol in 

t Since empty space wLkh luu na ceil Bi ing caTinDC be the bearer 
of motion, ihc Iran lit of motkiU from anc atom to another Ia pO»iblu 
ofliy throo"b Contact, oud ‘‘lotjo in diaiana " is excluded. When ihu 
bmtf »eem» to eccur^ ii u explametl by emanatbns, m in tlie working 
of Uie bmgnel (as id Empedocles). 

^ OffifIT XP^jUM |U3 t^p ytymUi xd™ /x rr ix" 
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the huiufln apprehension of the world, nntl one never to be left 
out of account, came hereby to clear and distinct consciousness^ 
and niEcd all Atoniiam as a methodical postulate. The charge 
raised hy Ari&todc IL 4, l&€a, 24) and before him hy 

Plato {Phi/eb.y 28 d) and lately repeated (Ritter)> that Democri¬ 
tus made the world one of chance t^-^) rests upon 

the entirely oac-eided teleolog'icnl use of this e^prcsstotii Com¬ 
pare ’Windelbaiidj LeAmn twm Zufail^ p. ofif. 

The Atoms are to he primarily difithigtiislied from each 
other by their form or hud there uro on in¬ 

finite number of forms. The differenco of rizc® is referred 
in part^ to their diSFerenee of form-* Motion dwellfl within 
the atomfl, as a necessary irreducible function hy which 
each atom, lawless in. itself, nnd each one for itself, is in 
process of flight in orapty spacc^ Where, however, several 
of them meet, there arises au aggregation- The shout of 
meeting causes a vortex,^ which, when once begun, draws 
more atoms into itself from the space surrounding it. In 
this whirl Like find Like. The coarse heavy atoms collect 
in the centre, while the finer and more volatile are pressed 
to the periphery. The motion of the whole mass has a 
balanced revolution however. W^itli reference to the indi¬ 
vidual objects constructed ^ in this way, the order, position, 

1 It U naasl cbaracteriailc that I3f*, the term that appeon in 
Atiaaagtiru. winally ftp|w*ra ia iJefflocntuji and VImq for absotuus real¬ 
ity. Of course in a diffmnt fensc Dcmocrilua wrdus (Scjtl, Emji. difr. 
moiA.T VIL 13?) a fcparace work, wrp 

■ At aU evfcrata^ the at&rod were tlweght of bj tmaH that they were 
imperceptible. 

* Yet in Ihia thfl dsiTerent report* do not fully agree, in diBt oecMion- 

Elly and soem co-ordiaai^tl, and atocm of similar forma are 

uaumed to ol diHercut iixeo^ Sec ^cliliT, I*- < < It i*T bowisTcr, net 
impoMibtc that UBmcpcritu* bad In mind aiwmH™ipleart for tnch ciacs. 

* Which, a* tba ouly gr^md nt diffm nee, i* often queted. See pw- 
aagci m ZellcTt I*. ?? ■ 

* Diuf, Jj^., IX. 31 f- 

■ Arist. airi., T. &JS5 b, IS, Tu thif place uader to ia to be tinib’iv 
skKul th* thing pmacining Being wciBtnicted out of atom*. FQrtni|«^ *nd 
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and form of the atomB irliicli conatituto them, are the de* 
tcnnining factors. Tlie real qnalitieB of a perceived thing 
are spatial forcdp weight, solid itj, and hardness. "Weight ^ 
depends on the mags of mat ter, with an allowance for 
the interstices of empty space. Solidity and hardness de¬ 
pend on the ziature of the distribotlon of matter and empty 
space. 

These are the primary* qnaijtiefi which belong to the 
things in themselves. All others belong to the tilings only 
so far as they affect the perceiAdng subject;- The secondary 
qualities are not therefore signs of things, but of subjective 
states,® Democritus considered color, taste, and temperature 
as belonging to the secondary qualities, and Jio baaed their 
Subjectivity on the difference of the impreasion of the aame 
object upon di^erent meu.^ 


Tn this theory of ttie subjectivity of sense qualities (for de^ 
tails, see below) I>cniocdl.as carried out the suggestions of 
Protagoras. His principle of relativity especially shows thisn 
His polemic against Protagoras was prompted by the fact that he 
held, like Plato, side by side with the theory of the relativity of 
aense perception, the possibilLty of A knowiedge of absolute real¬ 
ity. On thia account, even as Plato, he battled against the Fn> 
Ugorean theory^ in which every perception in this relative sense 

cottM iwt be mark* of distEiiErtiD^ between the irngle atcisf, botoJiTy 
between the complexes. Compare Dg p^Turaiiimt; ti corruptimt, P-i 314 s, 

in which ihin^ are distlnguiihcd by the and their mil 

6€mE- PiilbIIt, both pf the lalbff momenta (order and pooitkMi) detJi^r- 
mine the oXXocWcf. the qaaliiJea of piiriietilar thjnga. 

^ IleaviDcea in Atomism very nfcen dearly t^gnifica apprMi^ 

inatdy the same u movjiUenesfl, L e. the degree of reaction in prewuro 
and impacL The dlrecLlen of the mevesseot in fall la iDclndcd by the 
term in Epicureanism. 

* The expressions primary and eecendary quHlitfai bavn bcon iit^ 
trodneed by l^rncket The Dcmocritan diatiaetion had been preTjciosly 
renewed by Galileo and De9carte». Deeeartef reekened solidity among 
the iccendary qnslitice, but Locke places! It back among the primary. 

^ ttjw ^ Theoplu De ktw., SS L 

* IbyL 
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be cftllpti tnJSi CoxDpsn! Stit* Knip^ jlrfw* mutAm^ VUI. 
66, vn, 139 i Plutareli, Adi'. eoL, 4, i (U09j. UctDocritu* 
bIbd oddetl Xo liis reooguUioii of tlie Bulgectivdy rebtivc the 
Assertion of Lhe objectively (thsolute* Reiiliij, lioircver, con* 
sIslB of Space anfl gcometricfll fonns of matter, and herein ia lila 
rclntionship to the Pythagoreans, Compare V, Ur^innl, /Vo- 
Coffont ft l^ifAOcrit i^Arch. Gttch, der / At/ot<, IL Sfitf LJ- 


Every place of the meeting of several atoms can tlicre- 
fore become the beginning of a vortei moTcmciit that ia 
ever increnAing in its dimenBions, end proves to be the point 
of the crjfltalllzatlon of a particular world. On the one 
aide it ia pocaible that tlie Btnall worlda thus formed may 
be drawn into the vorticea of a larger syetem and become 
component parte of it, or on the other hand that they may 
ahotter and destroy each other in some unfavorable col- 
liaion. Thtia there h an endless manifold of worlds, and 
an etoniol llving-proceaa In the imiverse, in which the 
single worlds arise and again disappear through purely 
mechanical necessity. 

As to the form of onr own worldly stem, Atomism taught 
that the whole swings In empty space like a ball. The out* 
ermost shell of this ball consiste of compactly united atoms, 
and the interior is filled with air, white iu the middle, like 
a disc, rests the earth. The process of separation of what 
ia stable and what is flowing, is taking place still in the 
earth. The stars are like the eartii, except that they are 
much smaller bodies. Their fires are kindled by the rota¬ 
tion of the whole world, and are nourished by the vapors 
of the earth. Democritus asid that the sun aud moon ere 
of large dimeusions, and he spoke of tho mountaitiB of tho 
moon. Both sun and moon were originsUy independent 
atom-complexes. They have been drawn into the terres¬ 
trial system by its revolutiou, and they were in that way 
set on fire 


We cannot here go into the detailed deacription which the 
AtomlsCs icmde of this divislun of the elements, os brought about 
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by the vortesc movement i Zeller^ l^ 7DS f, Nerertliekss^ 
the Enter[ireLn'LiuD utiLi ^hcim|jioneil bj' Zelkr, 1*, ^74 tund 
earlier the uaLvt^r»aL interprtiUitian, has sbakea by A. Erieger 
U^f 6t:t€ef/uHi/ der etc., l^y llalLej c<?tiij>are i>(f 

att^m^rum /‘J/^irur^uirum M. JrltfrU^ p. 8tfS)* Aud 

by H, C. LiepLiiann (J/ic MecAanik der -Dcmocritcac/im 
liipj&ig^ J. Til earl ier i n terpretatiDu was that the A Loniiats 
rvgaixied the orijj«inal wotiyii of the atotn iii the direction of ihe 
falU t e. down wank aa peropived by tlie senses. ThougU the 
aneicnt commentutors Uiiio brought the moLlon oftlie atoms into 
uanneetiDn wiih (cwnipare aljove), jet the niovemeiit down- 

warda was not expressl}" menLioneti as absolute. Democritus 
could easilv desv^mte in the vortex sjateni of abmis the opposi- 
Uun betTTcen centriiielal And ccuLrirugal directions as autm and 
arwu Acconjinglv he coaid have investigated the effect of the 
“ Leavv” in the vortex without teac^hiiig the eonceptiou of the 
KiiLcnrcaus that weiglil'^ is the cnuac of molion. 

Atotidsre ha* been apparently very much eonfound^l with 
this in later time. However in ibe eoureea (probatkiy acadeTnic) 
wbieii Cieero L 6^ 17) uses^ tl^ere is tJie exprtaa state¬ 

ment tlkat Democritus taught an original movement of the atoms 
III iH/fjtiYo in yuo TitAif n« 4ummum irrfimuTJi ftec 

medium nec e^iremrtm *fV. Kpleurns, on the cfmtraryt degrttded 
this leaching tu ossEiming lhat tlie fult-motiou is Ihe'natni'oL oi]C 
Tor botlies. Tlie iurbulenta atomorum foncwrno, ou the other 
hand, here (20) iraa made a charge sgainat Democritus. Elsto 
( JVwi., 30 *1 lint aram^) n|>|>ears to me to 

signify this, and doubtless referu hero to Atoniisin. Com¬ 
pare Aristotle. Di ceelo, HE, g, 30i> b, IG. In hi* iiiatnrKl rc|H 
resentatlon of endless S[jare, it i* temarkahle that Democritus 
took a |Hjint of view in astronomy tliat was even for hi* lime 
ven antiquated. Be did not think of the sliapc of llie earth as 
spliericai. lie affiliated closely throughout witii Anaxagoras^ 
never with the PythagoreanWith this cxeeption hk single 
liypothesea, especially his peeulilar meteorological and pbysit'al 
hypotEieecs, make us recognise in him the thoughlfid man of 
researeh nnd the penetraang observer. We Hud him oollecting 
itiany kind* of paritciTlar ol'keervations and explanations even in 
biolt^i^'ii which Artatotic and others later iiseii Ho agreed 
with Empedocles as to the origin oforgaiiisms (| 21). 

Tlie most important of the elements was thought by 
Democritus to be fire. It is the most perfect because it is 
the most mobilCi It consists of the finest atoms^wdiich aro 
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Smooth and round ^ond the fimallost of all- Its importtmce 
consisted iu its being the principle of motion in orgcmiains,* 
uiid hence it is tliC aoul-atuff,® For the motim of fre atoms 
ieptyehkal activity* L' poQ this priiiciplo Pcinocritus built 
an elaborately develo]]od materialistic psychology, ^liicb in 
turn formed tlie fumlamoiital priuciple o£ his epistemology 
and ctliks- 


Fr Heinisoelh^ cmiJTia ^ Elonn^ 1835) ; 

G. llnrL 

zitf 1^86) It Ihs^t llie timory (if fire in iX^mucritus 

CMS iKick to Ileradtitns. lire plays, however, in Atoimsin the 
same r&le in many reaiieets as ilie miiiihsUitTiou? in Anaxagor^. 
This is eBiJudally true in liis explaiiaticn of llic orgame '' orle- 
Fire is iinlecd not tlicclcpicntiliat is uiovcil by itself nlonv, but it 
is the most movable elcaietit, and it imiiai^s Us motion to 1 lie 
more inert mateiial. Jt must I* undcrstootl, ii'oni these refer- 
onces and relationships, that Demoviitiis oUo IliouglU ll'ftt 
smd and rcawii were disthtnteii ilirongb ilic enure worhi, ami 
that they cooUl be designated as the divine, ^et it is cermiiily 
a later csplaiiation which attompls to tind inliieory a * ■ 
BOiil like the lleradLitan-Sloie world-aoni- The isolation by the 
ntomia^s of th^ molion of tlic fiin^atonsB lias lio reftrarnre 

ty a. uikitarx' runetton. 

In iilivaiolo^' UemoefttuB corksider&rt tiie fioul ntomn 
disBemiijaUil tlrrtsuglioiit tlie entity He Ui^t 

every two atoms of tiM! mnleriiil of thq hiinimi iMxty is 
a fire atom.* Thereby lie coiivlndeil that eoul-aLoms of iliffer- 
cut size and motion are associatLi! with tllfferciit |nirte of the 
tjodv He acconliiigtv located ibe differeiit (*sychn-al funetioiis 
in different parts of the Ixnly, -thmiglit in the brain, 
tions in the difftirent sense organs, tlie violent emotions 
ill ilio heart, and tlie np|K-titea in the liver. The fire atoms were 
sinnioswi to iK> liohl tugethcr in the body by the breath, so that 
the diminution of the bri>ath in sleep and (hath leads Uj the 
diminution or nearly entire dcstruclLon of the ^ydiical life. 
The spiritual individuality of tmm is also destroyed at death. 


Tlie peculiarity of the Deoiocpitan psychology conaiated 
in the fimdamental hypotlicsia that the life of the soul and 


1 Arirt. DtariOf III- 303 a, H- 

■ Companu JCvHerj I*r H14r 
* Ctccr&p 


* /fil'f/- Ir S’, 401 27-r 

* Arist, r(?C- riif. 40 S a, 8 . 

* Lujcmt. D< Tfr. na/rrllL 3TQ. 
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its entire qualitatirelj determined content has its 
explanation in the quautitatiTe diSerence of the motion of 
atoms. The life of tlie soul is really also only an atom> 
motion, although the very finest ond most nearly perfect 
of all motions.’ This doctrine attempted to elaborate the 
different Iciiids of atomic motion which form the true 
essence of the different psychical functiou& 

This shows itself in the first place in his theoi^' of per¬ 
ception. SincC) for example^ the influence of external things 
upon us, which is manifested in perception, is possible only 
by contact according to a mechanical principle,^ sensation 
can he induced only by emanations of these things pressing 
upon cur organs. The sensitiva Gre-atoms found in these 
organs, are thus sot in a motion, winch precisely is the sensa¬ 
tion,® Indeed Democritus, with support from the theory of 
Empedocles, concludes that in every organ the stimulating 
motions corresponding to its atomic constitution become 
perception, when a similar motion meets^ them from the soul 
atoim of tlie organ. Democritus developed tliesc theories 
for sight and bearing iu particular. It is particularly im¬ 
portant for his entire theory that he called the influences 
emanating from objects “small images" {frjwX*), in bis dis¬ 
cussion of sight. 

» That IhimcrrttiM did tioi utuilly dedit« Uie qiMlitmive from the 
qusotitatire.hot only tud ■nd g«d iEti«ntioDimboot it, !■ quite 

obvwwj.. n li of oouiw unutuinabtu ■, lud thU ihow. Uie impwfitdlitv of 
»lagiral cmopklion of the aaU'rijdijtie owUphvwe, Thmt ho, however 
M>u«;ht to work it out omUm him iht fBtberof ■nsterislijim' 

* nmnifore toiMh b, the funilsfflentjil icuwe: eompwo Arijt. Ot 
tent., 4, 443 a, SS. Thi* ecnweptioo reappears ia the « row psyeholocy " 
— an intcreslbgfwrt Df hUtoricalderelopiiKat. 

* TLwpii. Bt nftiM.t 54 f. 

* JJirf. as. Bsvehped ia respect to the ear. Here b sIm the 
modern Mooepiion »n«niiBg the tptL-\Re eaer^ of the seTMcorBain. as 
decadent OR the peripheral eod^rTBan, btdnj suited to iheroprt^urtion 
of differeat nurMons, This Is apppoximaiely the thought of Democritua 
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D^inocritu^ Agreed entirelj ^\t\i ProtngorM id bis as- 
seEsment of the epiatemological value of these sensations. 
Since, then, the motion thus called forth is eoudltioned not 
only lij tJie transmitting media ^ but also by tlic indepen- 
dent action of the dro Atomu^^ eanaation is no true expres¬ 
sion for the nature of perceived thinga* Therein consists 
the subjectivity of sense perception and its inabnity to give 
true knowledge^ and sense does not therefore truly repre¬ 
sent the atoms and their conneetba in empty space. Sense 
yields only qualitative determinatioiiSilike color, taste, and 
temperature. Democritus associated the formalatiou of 
this thought with the Sophistic contrast of the law of na¬ 
ture and the law of man: u6^ y\vKv ical v6^ irwfpon 

0€p^Vf vi^ kai 

Thereby to sense experience objective truth is denied.* 
Sense experience yields only an obscure view of what is 
actuaU True knowledge^ — vii., of the atoms, which are 
not perceptible to our seneeB, and of likewise imperceptible 
empty space—can be attained only by thought* 

This rationalism, which in a typical manneT stands in contrast 
to tile natural science tbeorv nf sense pcrqeptioiif arose oat of 
the metaphysical need of the ProUgoman theory of perception, 
and went beyond it For a very iostme^ve pnraCel between 

^ Theoph, Df SO. 

^ The FfeTecleitaa-Frcm^resR DcineiU of tMt thAcwy lay In thid 
coant^molicn parlicularly. 

* Seat. Ejnp.^ YIl. ISS. Compare Theoph. Dg €3. He like¬ 
wise traced the hanan DOfneaclsttire for thinigi back to See 

^ller^ I* S24p S. 

' The occulonal ftrictorei abcxit the Ilmitathmi of homan knowledge 
(IHog* Laert.f IX. 12 £ ho ZelJeTp K S^snarep u aIm^ ia Etnpcdoclets 
to ba toosidared only in this rclitioa. It seems dH the nHire tme^ 
Hncfi Democritos expressly taught that there might alio exist for otiMr 
thingfl other methodx of percepliou ihaa those of man. This vu con- 
sisteut with hlj who!# theory. See Plutarch^ IV- 33&> 

Com pan below. 

* Seat. Emp. wuk-. VIL 133. 
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Plato 3iid Democritua, se* Erppiricus, AdiK VIII. 

56. Tti Es mUoDiilksm of DemoerUua oorreapc^niib«i ii fact ^ en lirely 
to that of iLi!! old ifietapbysic aisd the nature plki!uaoph_v. The 
only dtHbrc ace is iLat bere iii DeEDOC-ritu^ it is not only a&eertcdt 
bkit It is ako liased upon nn aiitliTopological doctrine. It ia 
furtber to be observed, and it U also of value in drawing a 
parallel witb Plato (Xalorpt ‘i07), Uint DemocriluA 

yvirfiif yvT^iT} refers to space and tbe lualbcinnlical relations poa^ 
sibLe ID space. U must remain nudecided Jiow Tar coiitLecUons 
wiUi tiic PylbagoTeans are lu be sup|>oseil Democritus, at all 
eveutSi is as far distant as the Pytliagoreans and tlie Academy 
from a really fruitful application of mathematics to physics in 
the manner of Galileo. 

But, finally^ thought itself, wliicb grasps the troth of 
tilings, is notldug else than a motloji of atoms, and in so 
far is like perception.^ Furthermore, since thought, &» all 
kinds of motion, can arise only from mechanical causes, 
Democritus saw liimself driven to the conclusion that the 
as well as the presupposes^ impressious of 

€l&mXa from the outer world upon the body, lu view of 
the documents that lie before us, it is only supposititious* 
how Democritus more exuetly represented to himself the 
processor tliuiight. It is certain ^ that he traced dreams, 
visions, and hallucinations to as their causes, 

Tliosc are also ideas introduced indeed through bodily im¬ 
pressions, but not by the customary path of perception 

^ Ahhofs^h in itMjlf not et^uivilcnl ca ibe hi^htf pknejL It is Itke- 
wiw diKilmiUr to all tbt^ lunctkin^ of the lire 

* PbLawhp PhCr, IV, 8 (Am:., 

* (I*. 8:^1, ihmlas that D^ocrlms did attempt nich ^n in- 
TCStl^lion TOFWtmimj; tliL^ parcln Jog'lc*! principle la order id i^stabl Ifih the 
preference of tlioii^tl to fWTwptloTi. jSflllcr^ view K^'Ois isaprohahle. In 
the Unt plara. on acco^ml of IhaniocHlus' eJabomtbq elsewhere of his 
epbrteiiKplogteit] and psychoJociiMl doctrine j in ihc bchuhI pliee, cm 
af cemnt of ihe importAuce of the matter for hi t whole system; hnaUr, 
beesitie nf the tncea of ench nndertntinjsa iq hli pFCJcrrcd ffSpnCnts. 
Compare G. ilart, SfAtn- Jintf Erl^ennfrrU^ekTe deM /Via ^ p, J9f. 

* PluLarch, QttCtsL ftJric.p VIll. lO, Cic^ Dt dttf^ II. €T^ 137 f* 
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tbnough the organa of sensed Democritua is ao fur frotn 
Iiolding imogca na purely subjective that Jie aseribcato 
the ID rather a kind of prose uticnt truth.^ He looks upon the 
procej^a dietinctly after the analogy of the sense of aiglit as 
the naiDO shows, dSw^y finer than those infiucDoing 

the senKC} create a correspondingly finer motiou of the 
aoul atoms, and thus arises our dream koowlcdge* If now 
Democritua regarded thought os tlio fineat motion of the 
firo atoms, lie must have looked upon the finest also 

as the stimuli of that motion, viz;, those in which 

the true atomietie form of thia^ is copied. Thought is 
accordingly an immediate knowledge ^ of the most miniito 
artieulatloD of actuality, — 'the theory of aloma. These 
finoet remain ineffectual to the greatei^ portion of 

humanity compared to the gross and violent stimulations 
to the sense organs. The Wise ifan^ however^ is alone 
sensitive* to them, but he must avert his attention fi-om 
the senses^ in order to conceive them* 

Coin pare E. Johnson, D^r Seni^aiii^nm D€moA-rif^ etc. 
(PlflucUtlSeJiS) ; Natorp^ J^ortchwif/en^ 164 L To designate De¬ 
mocritus as a seusualist is only justitied by tho fad that he thought 

^ It dcie» not appear fmni the preserv^c-d paasm^ef cxMtly clear 
whEither DeoqcKintut In hl» explanation of drcAftc^ tJinci»;lit that tho 
fiSwAq pnyi? in dLirtng sleep viUiod tlie iielp of tlie ?en« organa; or 
that they were iho^c tJiat had prenjul in during wakofnlncsa, but od 
R ecount of tlieir weatnew had firwt rome into activity duHng a fltnte of 
ftlccp. Pethapi he had both Ciinception». 

’* According to PloLarch lap. ihe drciim IS able tn rEveal a 

stnuj^e life ^if the soot to the ilreamer. 

* Thought Lo analog to Bcnse of si^lit; pointed out ftnit by Brandis 
(HfindhucAy I. saa f,) and al*imdoiie<l by him (GwL J- iETnfw.T 1. 145) j 
analc^y revived by Johnson. Thi^ analog ii lo the effect that ihouf^bL 
i^ an imEaiTdiaLo inner perception or the Intuitive cnuceptiau of ahiolute 
reality. 

* Compare the HHuevhat dark paAga;^. Plutarch^ TV. TO; 

Ajjp6*ptT9^ wA4wvs ru4i ffrpi ri uXaya mat 

aal wvpi Smt, 

* See Hart, op. ctl. p. IS f. 
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that th^ grqpnd of the gtiiDulatioii and the fuactioding of thought 
ia aualogoua to that of (Bight) perteptioii. The diatiitgaiahifig 
choraeteria^c of BemocrituB io, however^ thiSp that thought 
could go oel wLihout the heEp and therefore to the exclueioo of 
aenae-activHy- Therefore he is an outspoken ratioiiAltst-^ 
These passages la which it ia apparenllj aactibed to Detuoo- 
riUis that he drew concKusioDa tvom ooueerniDg the 

TWTra (Best. Emp.^ Vll* 140 [ Amt. De an.. J. ^^04 a, 27), 
pcore Only on the one aide that he uadertook to expLaui pheDOit> 
ona from atomic movomeut: aXXinavii^aL woui ro ^ur^ay€tT&at 

(Theoph^ J>e 49). Oa tlis other side these passages show 
ttiat he tried to have the theories verify theinaelveft through 
their ability to explain phtoomenaj and to derive appeorauee 
fruin absolute acUiaLit 3 % Avym vpi^ 

(ArisL Dii fffm. it corr.^ L 325 a). 

3B. The Ethics of Democritus^like hts epistemology^ has 
its roots in lus psychology. Feel log and desire are 
motions of tho Arc atoms. As^ however, he cstablbbed in 
theory this difference of value,— that only obscure recog^ 
nition of phenomena takes place in the gross stimula- 
ttons of the senses, and that insight into the true form of 
thiugs is solicited by the gentlest movement of thought^ — so 
in practice he applied the same distinction. As in meta¬ 
physics knowledge is the tcXo?^* ethics happiness 

is the In the attainment of this happiness 

there is also here the fundamental difference hetween ap¬ 
pearance and truth> The joys of sense deceive, and only 

^ Just u all pro-Sophlidi!; phllMoplierv (Fler^clisituA, ’PtnoAmdsaJ 
are foirnd to hz.w^ tbrir apLit4!TEiAldgical ralioaoJi^n unitwl with a dwtJ acl^ 
iValy i^niuftHstic payehabgy of ihoug^ht. Coiup4tr« Wiade^baEid, (wiMck. 
d. 

^ Or fr. S and 9. Wiib thift »t«blipbiikeat of m unifying pria- 
uripla for the ethical detenninatiDU of value, Dcfflocritud ftiood uolqin^Ly 
by the skJo of Socrates- Prnctitally be diEkircd from Socratet but 
little. Compare Zie^lerp (7r4f4r der Efkik^ J+ $4. FortQDKtely, iMd. 

there la m alluabn mdicatidg that Democrituo' pupilp Anaxardiuo, 
WOJL ^llcd 

* The oppooition ol mad pravoila also here. Only through 
human conveatiou doiires are of value. The Wise Man livu 

bere 
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those of the spirit are true. Tlits fuadamcutAl thought 
shows itself through al! the ethical expreesions of Demo¬ 
critus as a priuciple {liIIj parallel to his epistemoIogicaJ 
principle^ Also here he held the principle as authoritative 
that violent and Htormy ^ motions disturb the equilibrium of 
the souh o- disturb the hre atoms. Such motions bring 
with them a state of agitation of the sensea. Therefore* in 
spite of their apparent ihoinentsrj pleasure^ such motions 
lead in reality to lasting dissatiafaction. Fine and gentle 
motious of thought havei on the contrarj'* true pleasure in 
themselves- 

Compare LortzingT Cefttfr* ethifcAm J}emo^ 

cnTa (Berlini 1S73) % R. Hirzcl in Herm^ (l87&i p. 354 f.); 
Kero, in Zid^schr. I*Ados, n.jphiias^ ^rittk (1830, supple- 

menUry pan) ; M. Hein^e, Ikr £^tidafiio7iismvs in ^^ fch. 

I^Aii&s. (Leipzig, I373>. The attempt lo r-i*<iuoe all qualitative 
to qusTiLitative relalLOUS> whii^h very properly gives s unique 
place in ancient philosophy to ihe Democritan atom ism s becomes 
the capatoue of bis ethics- The eOnUiti true 

happiuebS lu the moral as well ns in the Intellectual worldi and 
the are disturbing aud deoeptive* For parUculara, see 

especially G- Hart, ciL, p. ^0 f. If then the value of the 
pfiychioal fnuctioos is made depeodcDt in both direetious upon 
the intensity' of atotnic motion, and indeed id inverse mtlOj 
then it is diSleuli not to iJiiiik of the similar purpose in the 
bedonlBm of Arisiippus, who made the aaiue diatinction* in a 
coarser way to be sorCt in estimating ibe value of ibe delights 
of the seDSes. It must remain undecided wlietber Democritna 
direcUv inducDced (he Cyrenaica, or whether there had been a 
common source for the two in tbo doctrine of Pythagoras. 

The pleasures of senae are relative* They have a phe¬ 
nomenal ® but not an actual value, tjz,| value belougiag 

^ Fr. £0 (Smh Ed.. L 40),. 

* PUto, Rtp. fl84 a. The ibove reprMMtattoQ ii lupported piima^ 
rity by Plalo B RtpvchRe, 58S L. and PkiUbui, 4S L, whoso referencca (0 
D^ocHtui appear to Hirtci Rnd Kaiorp to be certaha («e above;. 
In bolh iQtftnnceii it !■ remarkable to «e the espcMtion cokhred by 
medical expreaioM and exnaplM which probably bebns m tbe writing 
of l>eiiiocrito9 IwijA 
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to Setifie pleasures differ like the perceptiotie 

in different individualBj and depend en eircumetaiiccs, 
Everj eenae pleasure is conditioned^ only lij the cessa¬ 
tion of implcasiimble feeling in the desire concerned, and 
therefore Josea ita apparenllj posllive character. True 
happiness cousiata in peace of the and 

Demucritua generally uaea to designate it* But 

he also usea many other e?tpresa1oiis^ as aSa;i^my arapa^ta, 
dffavfia<riat dpp^cvia^ especially He has 

for it a very happy simile of a calm of the fi«i 
By every csccas* of e^tcitation thought is nroused to 
d\Xoi^^i.>£tr ^ and feeling to stormy unrest. The right 
condition of geatle harmonious motion of the souUatoms 
ta possible only through intellectual knowledge* Out of 
this flows the true happiness uf man. 

In these dcrinittoiis the content of the ethics of Democ¬ 
ritus is fully on a level with the ethics of Socrates. The 
ethics of Democritus intimately connected the social worth 
of man with his intelleetual refinement. The ground of 
evil ia lack of cuUivatioiu^ Happiness theiefore con- 
sisia not in worldly goods,° hut in ktiowlcdgCp^ in the hur- 
inonioTis leading of the life, in a life of temperance and 
self-limitation.^ The social worth of a man la to be esti¬ 
mated* by hb mental calibre and not by hia actions; and 
he who acta unjustly i$ more unhappy than be who suffers 
unjustly.** Everywhere fie regarded the peace of man to 
be within himaelf (filfOTflS), He looked upon the with¬ 
drawal from the senae-deflirea and upon the enjoyment of 
the intelleotnal life as true happinesa.^^ 

1 Ff. Mar. 4?. 

* Both tM Lut terms ]i&t« a Pythaj^rean ioand- 

■ Fr. 25* ^ Tfaeopli. li^tcru.^ 5^. 

* Fr. llS. • Fr. 1. 

^ Fr* ISfi. * Fr+aO; C0ni|iare 25, 

* Ft. 109. Ft. 224. 

n It must rcniAiD UEieertain to what eitenE l>emocnEus 
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The numerous single sentences which have been preserifetl 
fjTDni DemocritUft suit entirely the quality of tliia itoble and bigli 
view of life. Since they all, however, have Ijeeo Iransmitted in 
a disconnected waj^ it can no longer bo deicrmmed whether 
niid how they have a aystoiEatic dei ivatinn from 13 io developed 
fund amen lal prindple. Jn particular is to be emphasized the 
high worth that Demoeriius places in fiicndslitp/ and on the 
other hand his full iinderstanding of the iin|>crUince of civil life, 
from which be seems to havfe deviated only in reference to tho 
Wis* Mftn^ witti a cosmopolitanism analogous to that of the 
So|ihiats. Yet there remains here mncli that is doiihtfuh 

IJemocritua mamtafuetl an attititde of indifference to religious 
belief^ which was conalstont with his philosophy. He es- 
plaint the mythical formSt in part by mean a of moral alle- 
goriea^* in part by uature'myth* explanations. He accepted, in 
cooneclion witJi his theory of pcrceptionp essentially higher an- 
thropomorphoEis beings imperceptible to the flenses^ but inhucutlal 
in vijjious and dreams- He called these ilo^inons an ex¬ 

pression emplfjyftt elsewhere in bU epiatcmology for ihe emanor 
lions from thiiiga. They are sometiEues benevolent, somelinies 
mnlevoieot-^ 

The school at Alidera disappcftred qiiicltly after Demoentua 
die<U Even in its special undertaking, it (lerforEiied/ after the 
leader felh ftCftreely anything worth mentioning. Its phllosoplii- 
ca] tendeney, however^ became more and more sophistic,^ and 
thereby Jed to Skepticism, hletrmlortis of Chios and Annx- 
arehus of Abdi^nu the companion of Alexander on bis Asiatic 
campaign, are the notable namcB. Through the iijfiuence of 
Pyrrho, a |Mjpil of Alelrodorue, the Abderlta philosophy bccaoie 
Skeptic!stin and the contemporaneous Nausipbaues formed the 
connection between it and Elpienreaniam. 

belween the pcrfecl happtne^ of the WIm Man won throngh the 

ami the of tliu Ordinary man obtained by temperaaee and 

sself-coDtruL Compare Th, Zie^er+ op. ciif.+ who wifibes to put into n. 
ainsllar rvlaElDaslklp hotli of the chief elhieal writingf, wr^t 
and 

1 Fr. 162 I ^ Fr, 22S- 

• Cl£^iEieo9, 4S I, 

* Sext. Erop. Adr. IX. 24. ■ IbiJ, 

< The anronomkal tenets of Melrodarui feem ta indicate a relapse 
inTO Heraclellan ideas, Gnmparr Zcllcr, 1*. 859, 

^ For the theerelSaal tkeptlci^m of MeErcjdoms^ compart Eusebini, 
Pnep. ftf.i XIV. 19, 5. Whatever Is ft^ported ol the ethical tendency of 
ArLaiarchofl lemioda one of IledonUoiH and Cynicism an well. 
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34. Democritua" consgmmntion of metaphysics of 
Bcietice b? means of mate rk Lis tie psychology formed in the 
total growth of ancient thought only an early dying branoh. 
The principal tendency of Greek thought perfected itself 
nearly contemporaneously in tlio etiueal immaterialism of 
Plato at the centre of Attic ciril lotion. The same ele¬ 
ments of the earlier science, wliich were fundamental to 
the theory of Democritus^ were combined afresh and in an 
entirely different manner in the Platonic system under the 
influence of the f^ocratie principle. Heracleitus^ Parmeni¬ 
des, Anaxagoras, Pliilolaus, and Protagoras furnished the 
material for the theory of Plato, but it was worked over in 
an entirely original manner from the point of view of con¬ 
ceptual knowledge* 

Plato, the son of Aristo and Pcrictione, was born in 
Athens in 427, and came from a distinguished and pros- 
perotis family. Endowed with every talent physical and 
mental, he received a careful ednoation, and he was 
familiar at an early age with all the scientilio theories that 
interested Athens at that time. The political excitement 
of the time made the youth desire a political career. The 
Peloponnesian war was raging^ and during its progress the 
intenial and eiternsl nffairs of Athens were becoming 
more and more precarious. On the other hand, the rich 
artistic development of the time was irresistibly attractive, 
and Plato was led to try poetry in many of its forma. Both 
Plato’s political and poetic longings appear to follow him 
in his entire philosnplty: on the one side in the lively, al¬ 
though changing intcreat that hts scieutiHe work always 
shows in the problems of statecraft, and on the other in 
the artistically perfected form of his dialogues. But both 
are enbordinate to his entire absorption in the peisonality 
and teaching of the character of hia great master Socrates, 
whose truest and most discriminating pupil he remained 
for many years* 
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Of the general works concerning Plato and his thi?ory there 
are to be named W. G. TeDnemaiin, der plat, 

4 vob. (Leipaig. I*d2~b) ; Fr. Ast* u. ,^/iriJ^en 

(Leipzig^ 1816): K. F. Hermann^ GeicA. tr, St/si. dsr plaL 
Fhiiof. (Heidelberg, 1^39) ; G. Grote. Flati>t^rid Wer Com- 
paniom of Soemt^^ (London, 18&5) ; H. t. Stein, Si^lkn BucAer 
dei FfaiojilsmHS (G<^tiingen. 1S61 i A. E.Chaignet^ 
Lavit^ etlesicrii* fife Fitit^ (Paris. lS7l) j A. Fouill^, ZapAilo- 
sopAi& de Ff^l^ (4 vola., M ed,| Paris, IS90). 

The Dearest pupils of Phto, eapecmHy Hcrmo<1oms, dealt with 
his life ; also the PeripateticSi Ariato^ceans and olheiu The 
e3r|>o&itions of Apuleina aiid Olympiodonis (published in Cobet'a 
editioD of Diogenes Laerthis) have been preser^'etL Besides 
Uiere is a life of Plato in tlic Frole^ofnena (printed in lleriannD’s 
edition of the Platonic writiDgs). TLe collection of spurious 
letters printefi with his works b a very untrustworthy source^ 
Only the aeveath among them is of any worth, K. i^te inti ait 
lias published n life of Plato (Leipzig^ 1873};, which ranks well 
among the new works. 

On his fatheris side^ Pklo find the blood of the Codnis fainily 
in bis veins, and oil his mother's he traced his lineage back to 
Bolon.^ He himself was calletl after Lis gratidfather, Aris- 
tocles, and is said to have beeo called Plato for the first time hy 
his gymnasinm teacher on nccouut of his broad frame. For the 
deterniiDatiou of the year of bis birth, the statements of Her- 
modonis arc decisive (Diug. Lnert-, HI. 3). that when he went to 
EucHcI at Megam in 399. immediately after the death of Socrates, 
he was twenty^eight years old. That his birthday wns celebrated 
in the Aeadcmy on the seventh Tbargelion emanates possildy 
from the Apollo cult, to which many of the early myths nboot 
the philosopher seemLugly are rererable. 

That Plato was early remarkable in every physical and miiBi- 
cal art is entirely in agreemenl wiUj every part of the picture 
of his personality. The particular accounts about his tenchcra 
(Zeller, II\ 394) throw no light on his own sclent!signiflesnee^ 
His Qnrly acquaintance with the Heracleitan Cratylos is attested 
by Aristotle.* At what ^inta of time in bis development the 
teachings of the other philosophers whose indoetice is traceable 
In his works were knowa to blm^ cannot be aseert&itied. 
Early in his career Heracleituan the Eleatics, ProtagorBS and 
other Sophists, and later* Anaxagoras and the Pythagoreans 
were authorities for him, 

1 It is impraliaya thmc bia family wu poor, m many later vriten 
would hare It* Hia itjte of life indicat^a the contrary, 

* I. e, 9&T If 32. ■ ind^p rektirely kie t m below. 
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Plato was bo«lik to tbe democracy, as was coiiRi^tent with 
the IradUiona of lila fainily and the polliii;al views of liia teacher^ 
Soerates. Yet hia paUlicaJ mcUi^AtlonSi as he tiaa laid Uietn 
do"tfti in his works, diverge so far from liiutoric aristocracj that 
his complete alsstineiice from public life Lu his native cit^- appears 
highly coTicelvahiep That he concerned him self In Jiis youth, 
as was the custom^ witli epic and dmmatic poetry^ Is not to he 
doubted^ notwithstanding the uncertalntj of the particular tia- 
ditlons about it, 

Canceming the time when be became acquainted with Socrates^ 
an ncqualntaucc that certainly eclipsed ail the early interests of 
the youtlip there is notliing very dehnite to he said. If he were 
then^ according to Ilermodonis/ twenty years old^ there remain^ 
very little room for his poetic attetnij^, which ceased when he 
began philosophy^ It is probablie that Plato had formulated tlie 
content of tlie separate oonvcraatloiia In the carlieat dialogues 
during Socrates' life.® 

After the death of SocratcB, Plato went first, with other 
pupilfl of the master^ to Euclid at Jfegara. He soon after 
began a journey which took him to Cyrene* and to Egypt, 
and he seems to have returned to Athens from this journey 
about 895, Here he apparently already began, if not hia 
teaching, yet the port of his literary work in w'hich he 
opposed the different tendencies oi the Sophists. About 
the end of the first decade of the fourth centuryj he began 
hm first tour to Magna Orscia and Sicily, which not only 
brought him into peraonal touch with the Pythagoreaus, but 
also led him to the court of the elder Dlonysiiis of Syracuse* 
Here he w'as fn close intimocy with Bion, and was thereby 
dmwn into the strife of political parties which ruled the 
court. Matters became dangoroua for him, for the tyrant 
grew hostile and treated him as a prisoner of war. He 
delivered Plato over to the Spartan ambassador, and the 

1 Difig- Latirt., III. S, 

* Til* iUitcmciit concerning the Lysis, ibid. SS^ is In IimU bv no 
mesna improbublctr 

* flift iDtintatfi rekUon) wiih the niKthclnataciu TteodnrLii, the pupil 
of Prottg&rai (ko ThfoUtiut}^ m HHnohow coonevi«l wiih Lii stay in 
Cyreac ; poulbly djo bis cwcntklly polemic rcktba to AHstippu^. 
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latter sent tbe philosopfaer to the alave-ioarkel; of ^gina, 
where a man from Gyrene bought bia fteodom. About 3fi7 
Plato returned to Athens, and founded Ilia scientific society 
soon after in tiie Academy, a gymnasium. Here, to a con¬ 
tinuously iucrcDsing baud of friends and youths, he imparted 
his philosophic theories, sometimes in dialogues, sometimes 
in longer discourses^ 

The only data for this part of his life which are not reported 
alihe ever}'where in the sources have probably been given their 
definitive statement by Zeller, Jl*. 402. It la probable that 
Plato's WoiulayaArt, ft-oin the death of Socrates otnil his failtire 
Id Syracuse, were not without iiiLcmiption, snd that he mean- 
while iiad already begun bis instruction at Athens, althongh to 
a small circle, and not yet to the closed and organised Academy, 
The literary activity of Plato in the interim ($91^91) was esacn-' 
lially only a defence of tbe i>ocratie doctrine, as Plato conceived 
it and had begun to devebp it against Sophistry, which was 
flou ris fling more than ever. Whether or not He to'left bis home 
a Bcoond time for political reasons, during the Corinthian war, 
when Athens was again ruled by the democracy,* is uncertiiiD, 
He probably at that time attempted in Syracuse, perhaps in 
TOllnsion with the Pythagoreans, to hriog his (lolitical principles 
into vogue by the exercise of induence upon the tyrant. For 
tlie treatment which he experienced at tbe hands of Dionysius, 
who seems to hove threatened his life, is hardly to be explained 
hy any mere unpopularity of his ethical psrrbesla. but is, on the 
contrary, natural eoougfa if Plato eotered politics. 

At first Plato probably taught in tiieSocratic manner hy eon- 
versation, and be sought to construct concepts with the help of 
his pupils. But tlie more bis own opinions became fiuisucd, aod 
the smaller the organization of Uie Academy grew in numbcrB, 
the nio-re didactic became his work, and Uie more had it the form 
of the lecture. In the successive dialogues tbe work of the iiiter- 
loeutor becomes fainter and less important Later Aristotle and 
the other pupils published lectures of Plato, 

The philosopher allowed himself only twice to be induced 
away from bia teaching iu Uio Academy, which teacliiug 

* That about this tlim puhlie stteetioa turasd ag^n to Socrates, is 
•hewn by the rircumstatice that even then die rbetoriciaD Polycrates 
publlBhed aa attack upon Socniea. See iMog. Lsert,, 11. S9, 
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lasted the entire second half of hia life j and then only 
through the hope of fnldllmg hie political ideal After 
the death of tlie elder DionyBius, be sough with the help 
of DioH} to laduenee the younger DionjeiuB. He had no 
flticcesB in the first attempt in 367^ and the third SioLLian 
journey in ®61 brought him into great peraonal danger 
again. In this pumej his special effort woa to reconcile 
Dion and Dlonjeina the younger* Only the energetic effort 
of the Pythagoreans who, with Archytas at their head^repre^ 
sentlng the power of Tarentum, seeme to have saved him. 

Plato died in S4T, in his eightjeth year. He was revered 
by his ooDtemporarleB, and celebrated as a hero by posterity. 
He was a perfect Greek and a great man,, — one who united 
in himself all the excellences of bodily beauty with Intel¬ 
lectual and moral power. He also ennobled the esthetic 
life of the Greeks with a depth of spirituality which assured 
to him an infiuence for a thousand years. 

The politTcaJ eshajseter of the second and third Sicilian journeys 
14 beyond doubt, but Hint does not predode tlie nuppostdon that 
PLsto mt that dine, io his interoourse with the Pyth^resns. was 
pursuing his acientlfic work. At any ratcT the number theory 
eirercis^ au increasing but acarcely a healthy inlSuence on part 
of the development of his philosophical thought. Ou the other 
hand, his Influence on the ^thagore&ns waa very fhiitfolL 

The reports of the ancients as to the length of life and the 
time of death of the philosopher differ only a Mttle. They are 
easily reconciled in the statement that FlmUi died fn the middle 
of the year fl4T. It la also said that be died auddealj In the 
middle of a marriage feast. The report of Cicero— scrib^t 
morfuus — signlfiea only that Plato was still laboring to perfect 
hla works at the time of his death. Tbe aspersions upon his 
character iu later literature arose fl^m the animosities of the 
Bcholaatlc oontroversiy. They ure refoted, howeverp by the 
respectful tone with which Aristotle altrays spoke of Flato.^ 
even wheu he was battling against his theori". it is not entirely 
impossible that In later time., when Aristotle went his own way 
and Plato became more Fytbugoreau In hia mysticism ^ that the 
relations between the two bccanio less elose and soiuewhat in- 
barmouiouB^ 
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Wc can gcttlie moat reliable ]>icttiro of Plato from his own 
writinga. They show iq their author the realization of the 
Socrutic ideal: hig scientific investigations aro carried on 
with all the seriousness of a moral endeavor seehing its 
own fulfilment. The serene beauty of bis conii>ositious 
and the perfect purity of his diction reveal the artist who 
from the heights of the culture of his time gives to the 
thought of that time a form tliat transcends the time. 
liVitb the exception of the they are dialogues in 

which the conversation and the deciding wordf if a decision 
is reached, fall in by far the majority of cases to Socrates. 
Ill reference to their coutent, only a few of tlie dialogues 
have a fixed plan of philosopMcal research. Hather, almost 
alu'aya threads of thought were spun from the chief prob* 
Icm in any direction and followed to the end. On that 
aocouut the dialogues arc not scientific treatises, but works 
of art in which scientifiG “experiences” are reproduced in 
ail idealized form. One reniarlis this scsthetic character in 
Plato’s use of myths, which appear usually at the beginning 
or end of an inveatigation, where Plato cannot or will not 
develop his thought conceptually. The atory form of the 
argument enhances ita poetic power. 


By the tern “experiences,” which are elaborated in Plato's 
(tial^ie^ we do not mean ao iniich the conferences wlnt-h the 
I^t philosopher employed or devised as the outer scenerv of 
ms works, but the djsenssions in which he himseif led in‘the 
<51 re e of his nper friends.* Such a dinlognc ss the 
bears even the ehsraeter of Ticing the ssthelir Twnm* of nctiialk 
fought om woid-liattles. The Platonic authoraliip of these is 
extremely douhtfol, but they must have origins ted in the Pla¬ 
tonic cirde. The actually occurring conversaiinn is idealized 
^d universaltzetl In tliese dialogues, being pJacerl in the month 
persona, some of whom had already 
oied. Plato shows here his imagination hy bis sclectioa and 


* Thi* certainly happened later al*o, when ithdastic teaching sad 
prsettce had place la the Academy, in which tcacluDg the preserved 
ud iffr£qi E.t{)na idaj hA.TC! beicD 
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Eulomm«nt of eiiD&tionfl under requiremeuta of dctlon, In 
which fiUnutiozi& tbc&e oonverBatianfl purport to hare taken 
place; by the plastiu chamcteHzifitioiia of the ebampioDs of 
voriooa tbeorioa, in which usee frequendy tbc effectual means 
of persiflage i and also by ibe dcUcate structure of the cjoDvei- 
satlon, which fonus into a kind of dramatic movement 
Conntieaa aUusionB, of wliicb only a very few are understood 
by UP, apply to the bistorEcaJ persona figuring in the dialogue, 
and In paK perhaps to the companions of Hato. 

Jn tliU undoubtedly genuine Platonie dialoguea, Skicratea is 
made the speaker of FUto'a own views. The cudy esoep- 
lions are tbc latest and Critta^j and the Xnwf. Jn 

llie first two the reason for this exception is tiiat Plato denis 
only with the mytiulcal and not witli sure knowledge. In the 
Xotrj die head of The sebool has become au authority and 
apeak$ as such. Usually the dramatic scenery in tlie first dia¬ 
logues is mudi more siEupb and less ornate ; in tlie works of 
his the aceuiu effect is fully develD[>cd; in the 

OD the contraryj and in the other later workSt it ainks back 
again to a sehcinatic inrestiuire* The converaations are portly 
■^gfcvc and take,"* partly repetitions whereby sometimes ibe thief 
dialogue is introduced Luto the discussion of another dialogue- 
Altbofigh the earlier dislogties follow^ on the whole, the second 
principle^ and the later the first, yet these principles are not safe 
criteria for the elirouolopcal aucc^ssion ^ of the dialogues. 

The reports of antiquity that Flalo divided^ ptiilosophy into 
dialectics, physlcK. and cthiea cau refer only to hia method In 
the Academy. This division in llie dluloguea can be made 
neither directly nor indirectly^ On ibe wholci epistemological 
Uieoreticali metapbysical, etfaicaU and somclimes physical mo¬ 
tives arc Bt> interwoven that while here and there the one or the 
other interest predominates (in T^effeTerua the epistemological 
and theorci^cal: In the Uptime the et|iico*po1 ideal), never does 
a conscious sunderiag of the realms of the problems lake place. 
This belongs moreover to the poetic ratlicr than the scientific 
characier of Flato's literary workmanship. 

Concerning the myths of PlatOf compare cspeeiaJly Deusclde 
(Hanati, lSfi4) and Volqnartlsen (Bchleswig^ ; cor^cemlug 

the general character of Plato's literary activity, gee E. Heitz 
{O. Mhller’a Xitmifur^escAiicAtc, II. 2^ 148—535). * 

L In thli iunpvatiga ii made, and reasnn If given fer it 

f 143 c). The Pfceiffl alio, which wu certainly a late dialogiac, aad 

the probably klcr ^yfii/wnurn mtnmcd to the oldtr cqelhad. 

* Clcerc^ 5, 1^* Coniparc SexL Emp. Ylf^ ]S> 
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There is no ground for supposing that any one of the 
writings of Plato has been lost. On the other hand, the 
transmitted collection contains many that are undoubtedly 
q^ncstionable and ungenuine. We may take the following 
ns certainly Platonic: the Apdogy, tViVo, Pfetagvretf 
Gorgitu^ Cratylutf Mens^ TketEtttu9^ PAtetfrtts, Sgmpoiium., 
Phgdot RepvhUe, Timtsut., and also proljably PhitabiM* and 
the Lawt. The following are certainty not genuine: Aid- 
hiade* ZT, AnUrattm, ilrmoeforfu, i4jnVcA«s, Epinomif^ 
Bipparchitt, CtUaphan, iUtnoi, Sitgpht»y 
and the small atndins Trfpi hiKatov and 7r«pi Among 

the doubtful, Parmenidet, Sophist^ and PQlitieu* are of 
special importance. The criterion of their genuineness is 
chiefly the testimony of Aristotle, who mentions many of 
the writings with the name of Plato and title of the book, 
many only with either name or title, many without certain 
reference to Plato. To a canon established in this way, 
there are to be added writings tiiat Plato liimscif cites, or 
whoso form and content make them Plato's. 

Just as important as the question of the genuineness of 
the wKtingfl of Plato, is the question of their order and con¬ 
nection. The chief controrersy ox'cr the order of the writ¬ 
ings is between the Systematic and Historical theories. The 
Systenmtic theory, adrocated by Kclileiermachcr and Munk, 
finds a plan in the whole of Plato’s writings, ^ — a consistent 
system organized at the beginning. Hermann and Grate 
advocate the Historical theory, which makes each dialogue 
a stage in the develop men t of Plate’s thought. Beside the 
general I’easons for the Historical tlipory, there ore the tin* 
merous variations in the establishment, development, and 
application of the fundamental thesis,-- a thesis which is 
clearly present although undergoing transformation. In 
both directions the body of the Platonic writings presents 
one of the most difhcult prohlems of antiquity, — insoir- 
able in some particulars; yet time has brought about a 
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pretty complete agreement coHcernmg the more important 
ones. 

The works of Plato were amoged and published In antiiuttj 
bv Aristophnn^ of Byzantium partially id trilogies^ and by 
Tlirasylua in letralogied^ 111 the Benalsaance ibey were Mcel- 
Icnily translated into Latin hy Marwilins Ficlciii^) and pnoted in 
Gre^^k text at Venice in lol8. FurLher pnblicatioos of tlie 
works are tkoae by SStephanua (Paris^ 1678 ) wliicLi has been 
cited^ tile Zweibriicken edition (1781 f.)^ that of Imman. Bekker 
(Berlin, 1816 t), ytnllbanni (Leipzig^ 18i!l 1850), Bniteri 

OreltL and VVinkelmann (Ziinnh, 1839 K, Fn Hermann 
(Leipzigni Tenboer, 1851 f.), Schneider and Hiracliig (Fartsi 
1846 ), >L Sohaoz (Leipzigi 18T6 f.). 

TranBlationa with iiitroiluotiona: Sebiciennaclier (Berlin^ 
1804 f )p riicrDD. Mhller and StcLnhart (Leipzig^. 1850 tJ), V. 
Cousin (Pam, IS25X Jowett (Oxford, 1871), H- ikinghi 
and E. Ferrai (Fadua, 1873 ff,}. 

The most nearly eompleto and comprebenaive picture of the 
apeeiaL literaUire whiuli ia not to be reproduced here and! alao 
ooncerning tbe aingie diaiogues, ia given by Uel>ei-weg-l Je1nj£e, F. 
138 f. The chief writhign on the subject are na follows: Joa- 
Socher ( Plaian^s ScAr^en (Munich, 1620); Ed^ Zeller, 
frUhingeo, 1839) ; F. Buaetnilil, Pn^romusplaL 
ParscAvTiff^n (Gbitlngen, 1855^); G^eiittchen P/rticic/c^lunffen 
der plaL PktJff*- (Leipzig^ 1855~fl0) ; F. Suckow, P, 
u, ]icu;njitleriische j^orm der plat, (Berlin, 1865) : E. 

Munkt natUrlkhe Ordmmff d€r ^ai. ScAri/len (Berlin^ 
1856); H. BonitZp SimHen (3 ed+> Berlin^ 1888) [ 

Fr, Peherweg, UfHersucAunff^ Pkkthttl und Zeit/bi^e pint- 
Schr, (1861, Vienna) : G* TeicbmlVlkr* D, plat Prags (Gotha, 
1876); Meihcnjhige der plat Ptalog^ (Leipzig^ 1879) ; 

J^iiierar^ Fehdeii im vierten JoArA. Wf VAr. Gth. (Breslau, 
1881 f)i A. Krobn, iHe plat Fr*/^ (KRUe, 1878): W. Ditten^ 
hcTger (in Hermes, 1881); FT* Sielteck, in Jtthrk^icA /I 
-PAtfo/n^ (1885); M. Schnnz (Herme^t 1886); Tin Gomi^era^ 
Zur 2ktt/mge piai. Schriflen (Wlen,^ 1887); E. Pfleiderer, 
Zur JJhr^mg der plal. Fr^ige (Freiburg* 1888) j Jackaon, 
Pf(tio*a I^nier TAeary of (Jour <i/ PAilol.^ 1881-S6'); 

F. DOmtuter, (Clessefi^ 1889) ; IL Sehnainchmidt, 

J}. Samm^ der plat (Bonn, 1866). 

With referenco to all the different factors, tbe Pla- 
toulo writings group tbemeelvCR BoiDewbat as foUows : *■ 

^ To vhleh there have been idded lately, but with little mucee*^ some 
philological iLaUatk^ 
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(1) The W^rkt of Plato'> Touti, Thea« were writteii 
under the nTerpoworing InAuence of Socrates } tn pajrt dur¬ 
ing Socrates’ life, in part in Ifegsra iinincdintely after bis 
death. To this group belong and Laohet, and,if tbey 
be getiuiuc, Charmides, Hippiat Minor, and Aldbiadet I .; 
so, also, the Apologtf and, both the apologetic dialoguea, 
Vrito and Pvthpphro, 

LyH» (concerning Mendsbip) and LcrcAe* (concerning oonr- 
nge) Lave purely Soc-t niic content. JUpjnag 3Iinor is sip 
SocTstic, and forlts gvniiitieness rre have Aristotle’s authority in 
^f^tupAygic*, IV. 29, 1025 a. This treats the parallel between 
Achillea and Odysseus from the point of sclf-eouscious virtue. 
CAartiiidea (concerning moderation) and ibe rather unskilful iiiul 
incoherent jdM&ifldfls I. sro dotibtfUl, The Apology and Crito 
(concerning Socrates' hdclity to law) are nsually plaeeii after lUe 
death of Socrates. Included in this class is E^tAypAro (con¬ 
cerning piety), which also has entirely the character of an 
a(>olog3% I^thypAro criticises the chniges of impiety mnde 
against Socrates by proving Ihnt true piety is tlie Socratic virtue. 
It is not impoesible tbat the latter tbree were written about 395, 
during Plato’s residence at Athens, and were an answer to the 
renewed attacks upon the memoiy of Socrates-^ 

(2) The JWsputBfi'ens eoneeminy SopAittieat I^eertea. 
In tbeae appear now, bttflides his criticisms of the Sophiata, 
iudicotiona of hia own pliilosophy. Tliesa worka are sup¬ 
posed to have been written or begun in Athene in the time 
between the IC^iyptian flud Sicilian journeys. They are tho 
Protagorag^ Goryiat, Pitthydemut, Oratylat^ Meno, and 
Theatettif. Freanraably there Irtlong to this period the ftrst 
book of the Sepuhlie and the diniogue concerning justice. 

These dialoguea, with the eiceptlon of the Mena, arc entirely 
polemic and witliout positive rcsuti. They form a solid phalanx 
ngnfnst Sophism, and show the falsity and inaufBcicncy of ita 
^trinesone alter another; the Protayorat, by the investiga¬ 
tion coneernitig the teachableness of virUiCi which Plato shows 

1 Coftipsn above. Further eriJeoee of thi* i* the manucr in whicb sev¬ 
eral dialDguct (Gargiot, auil which for oilier n;,vwni 

are known to belong to that limc, Mntain sllnsioui to the trial of Socraiea. 
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to be preaupposed by the Sophiata, hut Incompatible with Uieir 
fundamental principles i the tbroogb & criticism of the 

Sopbiatic rbctoritf iii ooniraat with which geoDine scientific cul¬ 
ture ia celcl^rftted as the only foundation for true atatecraft; 
the through the persiflnge of eriatic; the Cmiyiui 

a eritlcism of the philolpgic attempts of the sophistic 
contemporaries; Uie Tkecsittut, flaallv. io a criticism of Uie 
eputemotogy of tbe different scboole of Sopiilata. 

/Vofo^rtw, dramatically the tnoet enimated of Fbto'e dia- 
1(^1 cs, heads Ibis scries fts A masterpiece of One ironv* It is 
doabtfitl whether Oorfftat followed It immediately, for lliera is a 
great difference in the fuiidaiuental tone of the two. Yet it is 
eniJrcly natnral that the artist, Plato, in the second dmitigue, in 
which be Ukes a mncli more positive position, should a<lQpt a 
more serious tone, and shuuid give a more in tensely spiritnal 
^prcMion to bis political ideal of life. The EttlhydtMw and 
Cralyltu, which perliaps, therefore, are to l>e placed before the 
Ooryi<M, follow the /"rofogwitw, the irony mounting to tbe moat 
insolent caricature. 


Jf Iltpinni, 3fiijor is token os genuine, it lielongs in this class, 
fbr It coolatns Piato's criticism of the mpbistie art of Hipnias. 
let It 18 probable, rather, that Iho Uippiat Major was tbe pro- 
dnction of a member of the Academy who was fully faiuiliar 
with the I’iatonic teachings, 

^te. and, indeed, against their nntumlistio theorr of the state, 
rjiis dial^c forms at present the flrai book of the and 

was posadily its first edition (Geliius, JVhei Alt S It 

ZT™!’ Hr*"'’?' ;i!?■' 

flm iCiff * r Also the 

Id the Meuo the Pktonjc cpisteuiologr hml its first r^sttive 

^nns, and stated after tlie manner of the mathematlcinn. The 
Pitb^orean inllucnees, which are also found in the Goroieu do 
not oblige «s to ptii the Mmo in the time after the KteisaJ 
Journey, It la raraarkabie that tlie 7%e^ttug so soon it^!! 

J ^ t-he plulcksopher to he status inauahlti 

advocated * so peammistically the ratirament of the pl,!lS!ph& 


• The opmiou ihared byTb. Bergk e, rf. pj^a 

u. Artr^., Her m. ISSS), th« thb diatugue h,, p^, „ 

fourth decade of the founh centuiy, timnet be rewndfod with its conient. 
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from poblift life. Yet the explAflation nf tbie in*j be that Plato 
began the Titeoetsh/a in Athens, and tompleted it alter or upon 
his journey; tor the dialogue refers to a woo lid that Thwtetus 
received in an eucoiiDter during the Corinthian war, Hia clash 
with tiie tyrant and his wily and adroit floiterer (Aristippus?) 
is consistent with bis caperiences at this time- There is per- 
haps a ccnneciion between this and the cliange of toritii which 
makea it aeceseary to place tlie dialogue at the end of UiIh series, 

(S) Thi TFbfjfcf of the Moti Poriod of Flato'o 

AetipUy, Tliew are the Phmdntt, Symposium^ and the chief 
part of the Ropuhlxe, In the aanie period were probably 
written the Pannonidet^ SophitU and Politicv^i which cer¬ 
tainly came from the Platonic circle. 

The Phmdnu may be viewed as Plato's program delivered 
upon bis entrance (386) into active leaching ia the Academy. 
Philosophically it oontaias the ftindamental thoughts of this 
period in myihical drees s tlie theory of the two worlds (S 36) 
and the triple division of the soul (136). In the eontentioo 
between Lysiss and fsocratea he lakee the latter's part, but de¬ 
clares thereby (376) that he prefers the living conversation to the 
written word. If Plato contentraled from now on his powera in 
oral instrnoticHi. it is oataral tliat be should appear not to have 
published aoy work in the two following decades. 

Not until immediately aOer the PAredraa did he give the fullest 
expression to his entire leaching in the “ love speeches “ ‘ of the 
^Syrnponum (S35 or S64). The most superb of all Lis artistic 

I The of there IhonEhl* lire » eerenlially in the direct 

line of the Platonic phlTwophy that it doM not ream neecuary to 
reek their inspiration in the appeamnee of a work of Xenopbon. Xeno¬ 
phon did not hare the slightest recMion to treat the '■ lovo-speeriiEa ^ 
by the aide of the .Wnjtflfwfiilui aa a wpamte work, as ho mantfently 
did treat them. It li rather probable that after Plato idoaliaed ihe 
cTBning feaat (for there l» undoabtedly MOfl hirtorici] ground for 
the description) In bis own way, Xenophon folt roDpellcd to give an afr 
cmint of the facta. His additions wore repeeiallr to the thorouidsly prac- 
tieal eonrtplIiM, which Socrates developed, a« to the relation* of the 
Mass. In addition to there practical rwreo* there are also verbal and 
hUtorical (ftounda for pJacing Plato’s acawnt prior to that of Xeno- 
pHnn’a rather than the opporito. Coenpare A. Hog (f**ifof,. !»!), and 
Betiig (.Ten.’* Otumai, Greek and German, Lelpdg, I Ml). 
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pr^uctB, it rcppeaents In eTcir rtapcct the aeme of hie intellect¬ 
ual pwer. In tUe elegance of ita rhetoric and in the character' 
izattoD of single individttals carried out to rerba] detaiL it is 
eiiriKissed bj no work. Upon the background of the coetDOlosi', 
suggested tTi the Jftftdrtw and clearly developed here, it picturee 
the tpvK ae the living bond of ibc Platonic society. 

The Menexenm lias the same general tentlcnciee as the Svm^ 
and the Pin&lryt, but it waa probably written not by 
Wato. but by one of hia papile. It IkmuLs eomewlun proodly 
at the end that Aepoaia has qaany more beautiful epeccheg like 
tlie given ftJiiierEiUii:atiaD. ^ 

Daring the time of literarj' silence that immediatelv followed, 
Plato apijears to have been going on with hts great life work, - 
that one, among its works, which presents the most serious 
untiMl and biatoncal diiacullics. Thia is the As it 

m an inU'llectual and artistic unity in 
p_lc of Its often al) too intricate, references and cross- 

atteiupts to establish such a unity fail. Follow- 
fi«r I?f'<l'*l<^ue concerning justice, which forras the 
ihh h 1 tiwording to the prasent divisions, 

traditional early in antiquity), there comes, 
alter the insertion of a si»eies of sophistic illscourse, the convex 

concerning the ideal elate, and 
wliication r^ssiy for constructing a state by 
ry realized. Thus there appear Iwi 

n" ^Monasid greater 

(Books IIpK,) IS by m means a decided advance in tlfought 

ftinPh h!«i!*r' fbeginning ©f ;he 
tenth book against the poets, stands aliniptir in the wav ittwwi, 

the preofe that the just man in the PlatotSo scase is the hH^imest 

riS.rx"1i^r ufter death 

(l^k X., 2d half, c.) ]t ,a jarticularly striking that 

whereas the teacliing abont the ideal state and the edimntion 
imcuhar to it restnets itself entirely to the limits act fortli in 

SSzSr? which ‘"•^rveninp section 

:■ ^ ^J'ptesses the teaebino^ of Ideas as 

the highest eonieot of this education in the sense"statei in iS 
Phmdo and developed in the but also d“Xrin a 

later P“t»P>'.V8ieal teadiitigs of tlie 

« fXwS’ont^ ^ which cannnt 

< ^ l^sth i ^reArly origin concerning justice 

(^k I„ ^stblj luelnding appendia:, 357-C7); (2) Hi®onlliiie 
of an Ideal atatc ae the realization of jiisdce, originating «ie 
Umc of his teaching, that followed the Ph^^ ^Jd 
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;Booka ir.-V.), HTid th* entire condiwioii from Ch. Xll. {Book 
IX) ! (3) the Lkeory. dating from tLe time of tkie Ffuxdo and 
PAt/efriw, of Uie Idea of the Good, and Lbe crtique of the oonstv 
Uitiotie of Uie stale (487-587)- Ae Plato gieir older, he B<Higlil 
to irelcl thcae three iiarts into one another. To aycompllah 
this, he now and then worked over the earlier ponioi^t 
did not succeed in bringing tUem into a perfect organic nnion» 
In accepting a successive geneaia of the wholei the simpleat ei- 
planatlon is given of the insertions, which appear still further 
within the different parta ki poiemin Justification-^ These in¬ 
sertions are Attempts lo meet ohjeetions tliat had Id tlie mean 
time been raised orallj or La writing. 

In the course of the discussion of the theory of Ideas in the 
Academy^ there appeared dififlculties in the way of their devel¬ 
opment. The I^arTn^mdes and Sophm were written especially 
to express these objections and to discuss thenii The jParfMtf- 
nida with a dialeotiu which drew its formal and practical aigii- 
mentfl from Elcatidsm, tears the theory of Ideas lo pieces 
without reaching a positive reault- The contemptuous tone and 
the boyish immature rble which Is clearly given to the Soei^tea- 
PLcLto% stands in the wa3“ of n^aidiog this na Plalo'e criticism of 
hlmaelr Probably an older member of the Platonic circle, 
who was educmtetl In Klestie sophistry| is the author of this 
dialogue. The Parmenides dot» not give to Socrates, but to 
pArmenideSt the deciding wordt and it Sears entirety the Eleatic 
character of sterile dialectic.^ 

The question about the genaineneas of the and the 

P^Uicv4 is more difficult. Thai both have the same autiior 
cau be inferred from iheir form. On the one hand, Lu both, na 
iu Parmenides, not Socrates but a friend aud giiest> who ia an 
Eleatic, leads the converantion; on the other hand, there is tho 
pedantic and somewhat absurd schetnalisna, with which, hy m 
contiiiuoualy progressive dichotomy^ the concept of the Sophist 
and statesman is attained. It is therefore impossible to ascribe 
one dialogue to Plato and the other not to him, as Suckow has 
attempted. The two stand or fall together. It might be pos¬ 
sible to di^duo an iDteoded caricature of the pliilosophcr in 
certaiu externals that are in oUicr respecta wholly un^Flatonic, 
but the contents of both forbid this. The cnntidsm of the tbeoij 

^ If FAi/eitLT, U t, refen to Panwervidifl, the neishle way in fpring 
np tbe idvestigatkm of JV and wM,a Im rather a reason for reg^ing 
the ArflKfli/*! ai a polemic that had bwn r«jodted. ThJf ts batter 
thi^n to let both these dtaboguea stand or fahi togeiher, as UebojTn.'g 
prefers (L 151, 7th «L}. 
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Of Meto whicli iB conbtlQwI in the Sophist fcomiiare « 28^ 
might be conceived, perfwpa, lu PSaiocio wjir-onticism, althoiieb 
wo4|flity re^iie are ahto ugaiasi it, liut the manner In wlUdi 
It solves the diMovetcil diUkukiee is not Platonic.^ So the 
/ offfufi^ contains many points ot view which agree with Plato's 
political coDvietioiu. It is. biiwever, not proliahle that the 
plntosnpli^ tfletl to treat the same prolilem in a hook otlier 
Uian the i?^«Wic wj^cSally since the I^oliHaa sets up otl.cr 
tcaclmig^ winch differ on imiJOHant tennis. ConviucLng r^ua 
are therefore adduced for seeking the nuthorsliip of both in a 
Riembcr of the Acatleiny with strong Kicatic uvnifiatiiies.’ It 
ia Bingiilar enough tlini the diicrgcnec oPhoih from the Fiatonic 
teadimg li^ exactly Jn the direcdou of tlic ruetapliysiia hikI 
politics of Anatotle,* who entered tho Academy in 367, 

tho (iial^ue lo may have originated, wliieh 
makes tiM of 1 Intonic thotiglit^ in its distinction between 

1 S 3 ?‘' ■ “ “““ '* “'■"J ‘“"'’‘■"I “ 

(4> ^ Warb on Tdahgical UtalUm. Them 
were wrtUeq in the time belore and after the third Sicilian 
jonrncy. They are the PWo, J>hilebu,, the correspond¬ 
ing parts of the BspMic (487 f.), and in connection with 
these the fragment of Critiat aad the 2Vni«u#. 

inlTodnction of Anasa- 
T1.W ? ^‘hagorean elements into tlie tbeory of Idcoa. 
The cchtial concept ts the Idea of the Good. The introduction 

wU^^trenT"*" Perfection in the widcli 

waa written presumably shortly before tl« third Sicilian Joorney. 

remp-^rtTA?^ sa reUtlvdy ihHiff.^nt pToblem^ 

l^p-reii to th. impretanre ef U,, ertabll^hirent cf ihc .hrery of 

thiH propored diolcKCii Thai the tri!d«r wems to he 

T (which iM mereorer rerv touch 

“ •“ 

M p^ of their gonomeii™. to ,pi,, ^ ^ MorfuiToM of Zelh^IK 
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Aa if conseicrafl of tbe dangers td be met^ Plato girea to ihh dia¬ 
logue Uie tone of a liist will aod fcestameot to the achooL As n 
deliglilful counLetpan to ilie be pictures tbo dying 

Wise Biaft as a teaeber of immortklityp 

After tbifl jmirpoji ttic pbtLoaopber ^ reacbod the zenitb of his 
taetaphyaica in bit iavcaiigations coaoeraing the Idea of the 
Qaoil wbioh aro embothed in the dialc^uo PhiUbm. All tlio 
thougbta^ tliat are espneased tliere, nre to be found agoio in 
the leas absiraot jnesetitation in liie middle part of tlie RepuMic* 
which was designated above as its tblrd stratom ( 487 - 587 ).* 
Plato Las tlicui as an afterthought, brought into externai rela^ 
tionsbip the iiicomplete shetehes of his pbiloaoph)' of bi&tory' 
(CWittis), and likewise his mythical theory of natare (Tifliwtits) 
with the aceuLn settiDg of the i(auppo@aNy finiahed &t 

thiA time)^ 

(5) Tfa Laws. This is the work of his old age. 

This aketch of a second-best stale originated at the time when 
Fiato in hia A^oi aypawrot entirely went thrfiugh the theory of 
Ideas with tlio Fyttagorean theory' of outrbers in mind* The 
eiposition passes over here into senile formalIty% although still 
worthy onr ftclmiration. The present form of the work pro¬ 
ceeded from Idaio even In lia details^ altliough the maniiBtript 
was said to hare lieen published first by* Philip of Opus after the 
death of Hato. The aanm stholar had edited the epilome of 
the LawAy which under the title of Epinomia was received in 
the Platonic circle- 

35. T)ie cpifitemological, mctaplij'sical doctrine, known 
as the theory o£ Ideas, forma the central point in the 

I The aew cwrrt that Pl»t» certainly t*he», showa Iteelf in 
the peculiar f-ct that in the Pki!tb«s portion* like ,>j ani 
have bst lie *p«ifie *en«s which the earlitr dUJognea haw 

givun tbeffl- 

> Aurtrtff othe™. the tmalincnt als> of ihe wntepl of pleaanre which 
micht be dnlmefl to baloag to IhunocritM- (Srt abovfcj 

• Id thti part a nunibtr of poiaeo^ical and pnliiK*! dtMruaaujna 
appear te have he^n fprfnkicd. which already could h*™ bebuged to 
the earlbr efcelch of the Heal state aod auppMably did belong to it. 
The detaiU r*Tiniiit be given here. 

* This interpolated piece bejpiiH wilb a diicuwioii. In Urn dlscut. 
nma the eaperitocea, which the pbilotophcT uuderweat with the young 
tyrant at SyrwcnMj are manie nae ol detail by detail. 
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Platonic philoBopliy, Tlic root of this in&pirod conooption 
Hg 9 in Pintos tlttcmpt to ti’atiGoond tho Protoporeaii doo* 
trine of relativity, whoso validity for tlio world of sense and 
pereoption lie rocopiized. By the help of the study of 
concepts after the SecL'atic method he tried to attain n safe 
and a universally valid seience of the true essence of 
things. The final tnotlve of this theory was, however, the 
etliical tteed of winning ti'iic virtue by tnie kiiotvleclge. 
The subjective point of departure ^ was, for Plato as for 
Socrates, the conviction of tlie incdicietLcy of customary 
virtue. Tlie virtue of custom, resting upon convention and 
prudential cunsideratioiis, is nnconsclous of its fuiidamen- 
tal principle, and is exposed to the insecurity of cliangoand 
opinions. Plato showed to Sophistry* that it with its 
pleasure theoiy took the popular point of view for its own, 
and he found tho reason for this in the fact that Sophis^ 
try renounced all iieal knowledge, and therefore could find 
no fundamental basis for virtue. In this sense Pluto* 
purposely agreed with the Protagorean theory about the 
value of sense pereeption and of opinions based on it. 
He was vigorous in asserting tho telntivity of such kiiowU 
edge, and its inability to givens the true essence of tilings. 
But precisely for that reason the ethical need drove Pinto 
beyond Sophistry, and led him to fight Protagoras tho more 
eiiergetically with Protagoras' ow'ii relativism. If there be 
virtue of any sort, it nniat rest on other than relative 
knowledge, which atone tho Sophists considered. 

But Socrates had, to the mind of Plato, shown ns the 
way through coiicejitual science to this other knowledge 
which IS independent of all accideat of perception and 


I Espccuilty iftno, W £ Compare Phada, S3 a, and die XtpuMiein 

diffCsnent plAoes. ^ 

^ Cliiefl/ In tlw Gor^tas^ 

* All ihi! point, of view of ibo Sopliiitio epLnomology are diKoimod 
thcrDughl^ m Hie Tj4«r/eiwrf, 
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opinioiL The methodical development of this postulate was 
called by Plato the Dialectic.^ lu object ie on the one 
hand to find Individual coiicepte and then to 

establiah the mutuoi relations of these concepts by division 
T€^v€iv)* Plato used the Socratic mduction in 
the main in finding the concepta. aod Bupplemented this by 
hypothetical diacossious in testing and verifying the con- 
oepU, These hypothetical discussions draw out all the 
consequences from the constructed concept, and thus bring 
it to the touchstone ^ of fact. The dividing of these oiass 
concepts h the mciliod which was introduced onew* by 
Plato with tho intention of exposing the logical relations 
between concepts ; and therefore connocted with this pro¬ 
cess of dividing there arc investigations concerning the 
compatibility and incompatibility of concepts^ i* e., concern¬ 
ing the principle of disjunction.^ As tlic last goal of 
dialectic, thorc-appeared withal a ujgical system of con^ 
cirrs,® at-i-angid according to their relations of co-ordiua^ 
tioii and suboi'dination. 

i 

Kerbart, I^faL /tindamento^ Yol, Xil. 6l 

S, Elbbing, G€>i€iische 

{Lemzig, ISG3-1 j4) ; H. Cohen, /h'c plat. IdeeniffAre (Zeitse/ir^ 
Jl VSiA^erpaycA. Spms/imaseneh. ; H. v, Stein, 

BOc/ter zur Gischi^ite de* Biat. fGdtt, 1562-75, 3 voIb,) ; 
A, Feiperaj UfftarauchuTi^en ft&er daa Systern VoL L 

(TLe ej>iste[i]oLogy of PktOj examined with especial reference 

1 Phmtlr , 265 t ? Hep , SlI f j ihid.. 535.: Philth., 

* JfifFicFf fiS; Pk/zd.^ 101; Rtp^i, 531. Tbg PnrmmdtM iimllulf 
{tSS r.) ; but applid Lbe Pkicmic principle In the tplrlt of ifae fraitlen 
antinacay of Lhe Eteatic SopbiffCs^ 

» PhiUh., J6. 

* Pmictilarl/ PAtad.t 103 f. 

* In their method, the Parmenidi*, ajid Poliikua stand 

eatbelj' on PlutanEc graand by tboiv kappy Vld IpgiL-ally ^karp turqH^ 
The application, how^vert that they make of the nkcibod seems a Juve¬ 
nile attempt at independent development rather than an ironical aato- 
caricature by Plato. 
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to the TimeMus) (Leipzig, 1874} j Ono^^o&ia platoniisi 
(Leipzig, 1883). 

The Vrotagorefia doctrine of tebtivky is for Fkto not only m 
object of polemic^ hot, os in the ease of Demoeritns^ la an inte¬ 
gral part of his system. This will become more Off dent a* we 
premeed. Skcptfutsm of the senses is the mighty comcr-slyno 
of ^th tlii-Bo syati-ma of rational ism. On tlio otfier hand, the 
otbl4^[ point of view of Plato carried with it the altitude —and 
herein that of DeniocritLis wna sjso oue wltlj it — lltat it<?ould 
not aacril^ to the Sophistie doctrine of pleasure even the worth 
of a relatively valid momenta This was at least the doctrine in 
the first draft of the theory of the Ideasp altlioogh Inter, especially 
in tlie Flato^^a conception was iin this somewhat ehaiigcd 

{§ 36). 

Direct* Logical, or methodological investigalions were not yet 
mailc by Plato, at least not in hia writings. Qn the contrary^ 
One horda iiiuzierDns isDlaled atati’meiits acattertd through his 
dialoguui^ In practical Irestment the syunj^ogic meLJiod out¬ 
weighs by far the dit retie. On!y the and /Wi^iVns 

give examples of die dieretio method* and these are Indeed veiy^ 
titifortanate e.vninplcB.^ lty|iotlmtlciil discussions of conceptSp 
however, grew to a friutful principle in the j^cIeDtiJic Lheories of 
the Older Academy (§ 37), 

Tliose Concepts include n kind of knowledge that is xcry 
diSrereuti in origin and content from that founded on per- 
oeption. In perception there comes into consciousness the 
world of change and nppearonce^ Cuncoption givea us the 
permanent Essence of things The objective eon* 

tent of conceptual knowledge la the Idea. If true kiiowl- 
edge ttiua Plato followed the Socrattc ideal — is supposed 
to be given in the conceptE, then tUb must be a knowledge 
of what really IsJ As, therefore^ the relative trutJt of 
sense perception consists in its translating the changing 
relations that spring tip in the procciss of Eecoiaing, so 
the absolute truth of conceptuaL knowledge (that of DJa- 
lectio) consists In the fact that it conceives in the Xdea3 
the true Beings ^dependent of every change. So two dif¬ 
ferent Worlds Correspond to the two ways of knowing: a 

^ TAfti/., 1S8; Rep,^ 47S f. 
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world of tme roalitj^ the Ideas^ the object of oopeeptual 
knowledge; and a world of relatiire actualityi the things 
that come and gOt the objects of sense perception.^ The 
predicates of tlie Ekatic Being belong therefore to the 
Idea as the object of true knowledge^ ^irh ^vtq 
airroO^oifoeiSh Sv;^ it IS unchangesblej oi&i ttot ou&a^^ 
ovBapi&; aKXoioHTttf auB^^iap 'The perceivable 

indiridual things^ on tho contrarF, constitute the Heracleitou 
flux of continuous origination^ change, and destmctiuiv 
The fundamental principle of the metaphysical cpistemoU 
ogy of Plato is this ; Two worlds must be distinguished/ 
one of which ts and nerer the other of which 

i!om£t and never u; one is the object of the reason 
the other is the object of sense Since, now, 

the objects are as com pie tel j separated as the 

methods of knowing are distinct, the Ideas stand as incor¬ 
poreal forms eJSij) in contrast to material things, 

which are perceived b/ the senses. The Ideas, which are 
never to be found ^ in space or in matter^ which indeed exist 
purely for themsclFes which are to be grasped* 

not by the senses but only by thought, form an intel-^ 
ligibie world in themselves (rwev pc^ot). A rational 
tAflory of knowledffe requireA an immaUriaihtvo 
phyncs. 

This immaterialEsto was the peculiarly Drigioal creaCioa of 
FlatOp Where In the earlier systems, not excluding that of 
Anaxagoras, the discussion turned upon Uic spiritual as the 
distinclEve principle, nevertheless the priacEpk always appeareil 
as a peculiar kind of oorporesl actnalEty. FlatOp on the other 
baud, first discovered a purely spiritnal world. 

The theory of Ideas is, therefore, an entirely new mediation 
of the ElestLc and the Heracleiton metaphysics enipLojIng the 

^ This Tiew ij atated metl dearly in Timwio, 2T ST f. CoE&p«r« 
509 f., saa. ■ Spnp., £11. 

■ Phxdo, 7S. * 21 d. 

■ .S'ynp.4 Sit. • Rip , a07^ Tm.^ m 
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opposition between the Pnota^orean and Socratic theories or 
knowledge. Fneds^ly for tUU reason^ in tlio Plaio 

brought tliD SopLisiic theory of iKrocptioo into doser relaticn- 
sliip to the TtiyriM. tbau iLe Sophist himseH had bmuglit 3t- 
On the other hand, the i:\Qm relatbnsliip of the Soeratlu cpbt«& 
mology to the Eleaiie doctrine of Being had aireariy been recog¬ 
nized hj Uie hlegariane (§ ^S). The positive metaphyaiq of 
pinto mny be characterized> therefor&ii as imuiaterialistic Eleatl- 
ciam.^ The rein consiata its ontological character (Deuaeble)> 
It cognizes Being In IdeaSi. and relegates Becoming to a lower 
form of knowing. 

The neo~PyUiagorean-nco-Platonic conception was an en¬ 
tire misunderstanding of Platen According to this concep¬ 
tion, Ideea poaseas no indej^ndent actuality^ hut are only 
thongbt^rorrns aupposed to exist in the divine mind. Through 
the neo-PlatoiiisED of the Henalssance, and even down to tlio 
beginning of this centnry, ihia interpretation of Plato obtained, 
Herbnrt was of great service in his opposition to It {£^inleii. 
in d. | 144 f. j VoL I 24f0 f.). 

Consietcnl: with the theory of two worlds^ as the central 
point in Platonisin, ia the manner in which Plato repre¬ 
sented our cc^aition of Ideas in particular. 

The primary function of the Ideas la to set fortli the 
logical character of the class concepts^ to reveal the com¬ 
mon qualities {to xoii^ii) of the particulars which the 
class concepts Comprehend. They are^ in the Aristotelinii 
phraseology, the ip eVi ttdXXimuA But Plato regarded the 
process of thought, not as analysis, nor as an abstraction by 
comparisoui hut ns rather a synoptic intuition* of reality 
presented in single examples The Idea cannot be con¬ 
tained in its perceived phenomenon. It is of another sod, 
and cannot be found in appearance- In other words, ma¬ 
terial things do not include the Idea, hut are only the 

1 Thfl rtlntlTfl piur^iftic chaTA^rter of the iheory ol h ia can. 

traNt to ori^nal Elcaricism. It did not, aa in iho oarlior att^rmpta ml 
nvediation, arise Jfoin tht nc^d flf an oxplanadon of Hcconiingr bat from 
the circum^bmco that eonceptiu] knnwlerlgo can and mnst r^fer to a 
tnanirold of Etiilependotit cQat«nE-drE«rnii nations. 

i Mti., I. % 930 h* - Phwtr., 26a; 537. 
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copies or sbd^owg ^ of it Therefore the perceptions can- 
tiot include the JdeaA as separable integral parts, but are* 
on the oontrarvj oiilj the occasions for the apprehension of 
that Idea Ibat h similar to the pcrceptioua but not identi¬ 
cal >vitb them. Since the Idea caimot be created by re- 
fleetiou, it mitflt be regarded as an original possession of 
the soul which the soul reinerabera when it^es its copy in 
tho sense world. The recognition of tlie ideas is 

In tlie mythical representation in the PA^piJrii#, Pinto 
presupposes that the human soul has gazed upon the Idea 
with its supersensible faculties^ — those related to the 
world of IdeaSf — before Its entrance into earthly llfcj but 
it remembera them only upon the perception of correspond¬ 
ing phenomena. Thereby out of the painful feeling of 
astonishment at the contrast between the Idea and its 
phenomenon is created the philosophic impulse, the long¬ 
ing love for the supersensible Idea. This love is the 
which conducts it back from the tranaltoriness of seiiee to 
the immortality of the ideal world.* 

There Lb an Intoiestlng puTallel between ihe mtuitiveehanieteri 
which the recognition of Ideas Srt Plum and the 

yvt^^ yiytriT} of Democrituf. In Plato also unnlogies to optical 
impressions predominate. Both Deicocritus and Plato have in 
mind Immerliate knowledge of the pure forms ihe 

lutely actual * which is attained wholly apart from Mnae percep- 

> Rtp.f f.; P^eE^a. ^3. 

* 80 f.; 249 f-; Phteda, 72 f. 

* Phtidr.^ 250 f., mnd e^peslaily ^ '2QO f. 

* The theory of the Ipmv takes cn iberehy In the a morttink 

verwU aspect of txLaldiDg tbc prijicipte of all Beepening 

In ihc de»r¥ Tor ihe Idea ind lo prepiim the way for tJie bicleo- 

logieal interpretation of TdeiiA- 

* One has ihf saeirt right to speak of “ Knfiualinn ” Ln Plato as So 
DemoGTituSr Both evplalo itub knowledge of the iv as the recep¬ 
tion of th« by thu loni, not as an iCt of senM percepdoUf allhough 
aj illustrated by th^ analogy^ to oplScal perception. 
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tlon. T!ie cs positfon of this teaching appears i ri Flato f Phasilru^ 
fifid Sym/M}sinTti) In mychlenl farm. For sinije H is a questiou of 
ihe timo-prooess of llie knowledge of LLe eternal, of tlie genesb 
cpf the inLiiiliob df ibe Absolute^ a dialectic prcscnt4ttioD la eot 
Ijossiblc, 

Smoo the Ideas are hjpostasized dass-roncepts, in their 
first draft there arc for Plato as many Ideas as there are 
do SB concepts or general natnes for difforent perceptual 
things. There are, therefore, Ideas of all that is in any 
wise tldnkable,^ — Ideas of thingSt qiialitiea and relationa, 
of products of art and natuie, of the good and of the had, 
of the high and of the low.^ Tlie later dialoguca (S^7np&~ 
aiujTi, P/t4xdCf TimcEuti') speak only of such ideas as haire 
an Inherent value, such as the good and the beautiful; of 
such as correspond to nature products, like fire, snow, etc, ■ 
and, finaU 3 ',of mathematical relations, like great and smalh 
nnity and duality. Aristotle reporta that Plato in Jater 
time did no longer recognize Ideas of artifacts, negations, 
and relations, and that he held, in place of thcBC, essentially 
nature cIas3^:oncepts.® An exactor determination of the 
circle within which the philosopher, especially in different 
periods of his development, extended or wished to exteud 
Ills theory of Ideas, cannot be made. 

In general tlie elironological order of Ihe dmlo^ieH indipates 
that Plato otiginatly constnictetl a world nf Ideas tvceording to 
hla logical and cpistemDlogtcal view of dasa concepts. In the 
conrse of time, however, be eame more and more to seek in this 
supersensible world Uiebigbest vahics and the fhnilatnental onio- 
lorgical forms, acconling to which the ftcnse world of becoming 
IB modelled. From tJiO world of Ideas there thus arose ad 

t Rtp., s» 6 . 

* For partkulftr prqofi, consult ZL^kr, II* 58 £ I. The dLidogiie 

PfTJinertjVrt prpvei with fine IrODT to the jcwing Socratef ” that ho 
miijt aceapi. also the Ideas of liaifp ttmdp etc. (ISO f,)* In u tale a 
writing u the middle pan of the Plata ujed the Ideu of b^p 

etc I to lUojtrBte hU theory. 

* XI. S. 1070 a, 10 * 
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Hefll worI(L TLe nonna of teUig thna took the piace oT daas 
Concepts The elhkal mollve Ki-eciiftie Rion^ atid mote Infiuen- 
tial la Lid pbUoaopLyp as appears also in what ToJldirs. 

The more thoroughly the theory of Ideas in their first 
draft distiiiguiahed the two worlds from each other, the 
more diJHcult it became to determine the relation of the 
tbinga of sense to their respective Ideas. The characteristic 
of this relation most frequently given in the dialogues Jfemoj 
TheceMu*, J^hcedruBy and S^mp&Biumy and likewise id the 
Fhctd&y ia similarity. This is consistent with the tliotight 
which the philosopher developed in those same dialogtiea 
codeerniug the origin of concepts; for aimilarity forms the 
[isychological ground through which,^ stimulated hy ficrccp- 
tioUj the recollection of the Idea is said tn come. Sitnikr- 
ily,^ however,, is not equivalence. The Idea never appears 
fully in the tJiings^^ and accordingly Plato designated the 
rcktionaiiip of the two as The Idea is thus 

regarded *as the original ( Urbild) (7rapd£ei7^),the sensed 
object as the copy (Abbild) Exactly herein 

consists the small amount of reality which the corporeal 

I Kdw one viDuld Mv: iiKordtng to the law of the flisociatkiin qf 
whioh tdontov^r Ptalo Gaunc]ftb<!d eiptusaly ia tbia Id tho 

PhtBth, 7 a f. 

a in vu'w of the SAEae the mites iho dialectic pTea 

f|S| f,}, that it pn^uppoBL^j a tgrii'UJB citmparaiionu for the lilen and tlie 
phtciiamenon And fonns an infiniie rej'r™. It ii the qbjc^ztiqn qf tl»e 
Tp^Tflf Cqmpan! Arifitotle, VJ. Il3p 1039 a, 2. 

■ PlaEq wag probably prompted ta CEiiphasizo tbiv by tht* inronfrnjtty 
qf ftctud life wLth iku: edikal now ; prinuu-ityT liow^vor^ fronk the theo- 

reiieol point of vi^w by the fool ihat the tnatlH!iiiiat.iciiI roneepta Are 
fecton in iht entifhleraiioD, and that theae are never tJie muU qf p^'r- 
reptioa. See Phtsdxf, 73 a j Meno, 85 e. The hy|iOtbrtical [liscusaion of 
concepts standi furdaermore In mqsi eaaet cooDcetion with tJiii, 

* Wlietber he ihua early adopted thli e:Kpreuloa from the Pi thagi^ 
rean number thk^ory need nqt bo cllscujwdr 

* See the freely iccoEaEWodAlive and relatively CArly prwqtaUoD in 
the JiepubtiCf 535 L 
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world po«ac&^ in coutra^fc to the On the other 

haEidf viewed from iU logical elde^ the Idea the uiiitjsry, 
the permaoentf^ in which the things of eensa m their origi- 
natidiif clmngts and destruetion have only temporary and 
occasional [lart (Tl i is relaf i onalii p i 8^ ngai ii i on ■ 
tologically eo viewer] thot the change of qualities of sensi¬ 
ble things is reduced ultimately to a coming and going of 
Ideas. On uccuunt of tljis change the Idea at one time 
;>articipates in the particular thing (ytapowrta}? and at 
another leaves it.* 

TJio later phase {P/itvdoy of the theory of Ideas has a 
thought that seems to hav'C been ahsenfc from the original 
statement^ viz,, tliat in the Ideas the onuHcs may bo sotne^ 
how found for the things of sense appearing as they do 
appear The purpose of Plato was originally only to rccog- 
ntzo permanent true Being. 1’ho theory of Ideas in the 
Pheedruty and Sj^mposium does not attempt 
to be an e?tpianation of the world of phenomena. Tho sig¬ 
nificance of the SophiH is that it proposes this prohlein. 
Confronting the tlieory of Ideas with other metaphysical 
theories^ the SophUt asks how this lower world of sense- 
appearance and its Becoming onn bo coneoived as deduced 
from supersensible forms which are removed from all motion 

1 Tbe Parmmtia (130 f.) tnakej-dso at tlliJ pfiint HnaC dialectic 
cbjecticcA of the Eteuic tort, Phio 14 f.) very curtly dvild 

with Usew. 

* Sll b- * Phadr, 100 d. 

* ThiQ way in which the Pfn^h deveJopa iJiU (lOS f,) flhnwft a rC' 
markable analogy to the teaching cf An3Li[a^ra«T which teaching is al^ 
flignincant: In other rcBf:«ctH in thb dialogue belowAi In Anaic- 

the individual.^ are Klld to Owe the cUarkge of dicir qiuLltic# to 
the catranec or exit of the qualitatively nnciioiii^eablij 
iiO litre th* Idea is addrid u ^ving A quality and 01 augmebtih" the thmg 
(w^jw7ryift<r^). Or iL diiAppeon again when, of mutually eatclui^ive 
Jilco^p tbe one alrcodj Inherent io the thing Almta put the other- Thia 
exphmxtioii Li eftsenliolly that of tlie [rerbartian conception nf Tdcuu 
QtittlUdicn. 
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and change. It shows that imniatcrlal Eleaticisiii is ns ua- 
ablo os early Elcaticisin to C 5 |^laiii this pfoblciu- hor in 
order to explaia the motion ol tlio aeuae-world, Ideas muBt 
themselvoB be endowed witSi uiotioPi life, soul, mid reason. 
But the tl^v ^ 1^4 deny > to the Ideas all these qualities, 
especially the moBt important quality of motion. 

The Platonic phUosopbF reachoB its zenith iu tlio solution 
of this problem. The Phivdo declares that in the Ideas 
alone is the cause (aiVia) of the phenooneual world to be 
found, and however this relationship is to be conceived, tlio 
souse object is mdebted to the Idea alone for its qualities.^ 
This 13 the strongest of Plato's convictiooB, and to prove 
it is the greatest problem of the dialectic^ There are In¬ 
troduced ill the ssine dialogue, however, the two elements, 
AuaxagoreaniBin and Pytha^^oreanism,® through which this 
new phase of the theory of Ideas took shspe in his mind. 

1 SopA.j ?48 f. Tlte author of the Saphisi foua^a thli crittcuiB 
('247 1(2)1 upon iliit Si^finliiDD tJo^t ihu w muHt tlioiigbt as 
and wiiatcv*r poniefli^a Bt«iag mwl bu Uiought u power in order lo 
eipkin Ikeomldg (diU GuclitAm). Although thil 4:ipre»ion W not 
to be e;it plained in the ^pLiiLof the Aristot*llan termroologr (2^ller. II*- 
A 75, 8), «tOI this view lie? nowim tn the direction In which Pkto later 
flulved tbe problecn. la ictlve power {aee Hipuh^iCr 477, where 

SrH/uf la uied in the huso oE a faculty of the ponl). Ideas are, huw- 
erer, dual eaiues, and not sath faeddei ^ ai are definable only 
through their effi^et* {Rtp,^ k>c cii ). 

* PAtzdo^ 100 d, where refcEeQce Kems to be made to the dialogue 
Sophist, 

■ About the dine of this ehimge Ariitotfe entered the Academy; 
hence bw OJcpuMlion of the genesis of the theory of IdeM L S). 

The great significance which ]> ascdhed Ln ihe Mtiaph^svM to the Py tbjigo- 
rcah theory in its bearing on Plato in not conaiatent with the content 
nf i^y qf the fonnclalhin dialogujiffl, TAc^pTcJfitJs P'Aadrujp and Stprif^ 
sluia. Practically it Lc^ns first with the Bni even the 

Phado ahowa, in It* chi>ke ol persona and also In Its dUcuaaion of the 
problems, that at'coia&t is tahen nf the PythagoTeau philosophy. PfeTeT- 
thelcM (Afrf., XEL 4 , 1078 h, &} Aristotle himself elsewhere remarta 
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If the Ideas eanaot themsslTcs and suffer change, 

they can be the causes of pbenomeija only in tlie sense that 
they are the puriiosea wbicli are realised in plienomena. 
The only conception wblch therefore, from the point of 
view of the tlieory of Ideas, appears to bo possible as an 
explanation of phenomena, is the teleolc^cal.^ 

The tme relation between the Idea (owm) and the 
phenomenon is that of purpose. Plato found in 

the MiVtbeory of Anaxagonis an attempt to make this 
point of view valid. But while he subjected tlie insufficient 
development of this thoory to a sharp criticism,^ he main' 
tained in addition that the establishment as well as the 
development of a teleological view of the world is possible 
only to a theory of Ideas.’ 

The same theory is further developed in the PAiftfiiu 
and in the oorreaponding part of the Rt^lie. If the 
SophUi* from a formal and logical point of view called 
attention to the fact that a similar Ktuvatfla^ a relationship 
of ccHordination and subordination, exists between Ideas as 
well os between phenomena and Ideas, so the Bepu&Ue^ 
and the PAf/ciiti’ emphasised also the systematie uni^ of 
the and found it in the Idea of the Good, as including 
all other Ideas within itself. Thus the pyramid of con¬ 
cepts reached its a per, not by means of a formally logical 
process of abstraction, but, as it happens in the entire Pla¬ 
tonic dialectio, by means of an ontological intuition, express¬ 
ing ere its hual and highest For since all 


thit [ha qriginsl coiKipiion of the thwiy of Ide« wu iDdepeaileot 

M the nuiciber tlieorv. 

* ^7 f’ ’ 

tK ififnjjpor ir>»f of phitMophy, ind 

the ^vdoprseni of pbiteeophy « . tbe<mui«l pf 

turn he flhelched in 95 c, ff, ^ 

asif. »sii b. 

* PiUA., 16 f, T yiasfp, ici b; Efp., toe. eil. 
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tli&t U, IS fcr souis good, the Idea of the Good or of the 
absolute purpose is that to which all other Ideas are subor¬ 
dinated, this subordinatioQ heing teleological ratlier thna 
logical. The Idea of the Good stands, therefore, oven above 
Being and Knowiug, vbieli are the two highest disjunctirea^ 
It is the sun^ in the realm of Ideas from whieh everything 
else gets its value as wcU as its actnalitj. It is the 
World Keason. To it belong tlie name of vofrr aud tliut of 
Godhead. 

This immaterialUtic perfecting of the AnaxagoreAR thought Is 
set by Plato in the FkiMfua (28 f.) and stauls opP»«i to the 
System of irrational necessity of Bemocritiis. In tliis eoDDtehon, 
as a matter of fact, the voCs and the Godhead and the Idea of the 
Good,so far as it included all the others under it, were identified 
with the total world of Ideas (ama! compare Zeller, II - ff, 
593 f.). Neither is there here say suggestion of a personal 
spirit. Compare G, F. Rettig, AJrii iwt Fltililntt (Bern. 186fi), 
K. Ktumpf, r«rAofcots &« Sf«r Ida <fes 

(Halle, I8e9). 

The teleological cosmology of Plato consisted in his 
regarding Being or the world of Ideas os both purpose 
and cause® of phenoniena or the s'orJd of matter, and 
besides these teleological causes he recogniEed no otiier 
causes in the strict meaning of the term, fjikeaisG in tlio 
particular relations of phenomena those things which pro* 
sent themselves to sense perception as acting and Iiaving 
effect are valid for him only ns secondary * causes (fuMtTtaX 
The true cause is purpose. 

However, the Idea never realizes itself fully in corporeal 

» SOS f. * 

« Id PAi/eiuJj M c, the search for tho fourth yrineipia i* opcwid mth 
the espreitail eipInaadoD that s «>E m«*Emr (the esseacf of 

wUritv) may be disdagidriwA aaly in name from the eaiue (otrfq). If 
t^i Jria in'the parpose is foand la the Idea of the Good, then u the 
concept of the tetealogkal cause attaiaed. 

* Phadot b, wbert tbe c»u« u dutlngyiriied from Uie *5 Jwv 
of* Ar Wtr^ fiMTlD*'' 
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tiling. Tbis thought was peculiar to the first draft of the 
theory of Ideas, and it got ue# support and significance 
in Plato’s tendency toward Pythagoreaniam which set 
the perfect and imperfect worlds in opposition to each 
other. The more, Jiowever, the world of Ideas became the 
ideal world, the perfect Beiug or the kingdom of Worth, 
the less could it be viewed as the cause of imperfection in 
the world of sense. The world of imperfection could rather 
only bo auught in the thing that baa no Being, For the 
sense world as eternally “ hecoming" has part not only 
in that which has Being (the Ideas), but also in that 
which has no Being or).* Empty space * was re^ 
garded as having no Being by Plato as by the Eleatics. 
Plato moreover regarded empty apace, like the Pythago. 
reans, as in itself formless and unfasbioned, and precisely 
for that reason as pure* negation ((nVpjjffif) of Being, 
But the formless is capable of all possible forms, and retains 
them by virtue of mathematical determinations. In this 
sense the I^kilekut^ makes the Pythagorean fundamental 
opposition a part of his teleological meta physic, in that 
he defined ^ the two first principles of the world of esperi- 
eiioe the awstpot' (endless foi mless space) and the ir^pas 
(the mathematical limitation and formation of that space). 
Out of the union of the two the world of the individual 
things of sense appears, and the fourth and highest prin¬ 
ciple forms the basis of this “ mising." This principle is 
the airia^ the Idea of the Good, or the cosmic reason, the 
mi5v. 


^ Rep.^ 477 A. 

* TI)*t tliu S* which i« dwgnsied Lq the PMSthta IB the £n<«ui 
in the (S 3J) „ etc., U *p»«, Zeller 

h^ <111*. 605 t; «lCeboft. Sicheek, 40 f.y 

On thie .^nt the werd «n»tter- hu been areided, lot it imply it* 
uDBroidabtr iiibordinate mcMh", “ uaTonaed «tqff." « UnforW rtuff," 
tJjfl of AHvtotle^ lud aol vrt hM iu cltfEermiaed bv PlaXo. 

■ Compare Ariat. My*., r. 9, I9S a, e, * Piiitb , 93 f. 
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MatbemAtica, impdrUni^ for thfi dialectic bas been 

cm[>liAaiz(.'^l Aljove^ ba^l mi uiilolugical iiii|}Oirtaiice bImo iii PSalo 9 
sysUMii, Mfllbuniatii-'al fouaa are tJie link by tneaiis or woieu 
ibe Idea sba)>eB s[jati‘e loleolugieally iiiio tbc aensc woilcL Here 
for tlic first tixiie ib esplqiniecl tbe ^joaitiou wbicb thephilosopber 
assigns Ibis seieia^e in coiiiietlion witli Ills cpistcmoS^'. ^ 
mntiL-fi is a kmiwleilge tiot of Uie iibcnomenal world but ol luc 
ixerwiauent worbL lor ilmt reason in iheoarlier dialogueA it 
seems to have lieen used only for dialectic “ |jui |^eA lu olyects, 
iiowever^ cs[iei:iail 3 ' geometrical objects^ liave still sosiietbing o 
sense in them, wliitb distinguisbeB tliem ficin llie tbe 

later evalnation of the Ideaa Tlicrefora matbematics belongs^ 
[Lceording to tbe sclicma oT tlie {5U9 tt f,) not U> 

ibe itbt knowletlgeof ^eV<tfis)> but to (tlie_ knowledge 

of WiUim flwr£a it is to be distlnguiAbed as £ 1 * 0 ^ 04.1 froia 

the pct tiiiar tlie know ledge of the Idea of tbe Good, 

MatbemalicsapL^BTSh tUen, in Ibeednestion of ibe ideal state aa 
the bigbest pre|>anition. for pbilosopliy+ but only as preijarnisein 

Conecmitig Pinto as a malliernaticinxit his iiitrodiieiion of 
definitions and tUc aonly^tic meibotlT SCO Cantor^ Qea^fiicMe <®?r 
yfalUnuitiJcr L 183 f. 

In his latter days Plato borrowed from the Py thagorean 
miraber theory the principle fay which he hoped for a 
sratematlc prefleiitation and artioulation of the world of 
Ideas. Logical mvcstigatioiiB® toward this end were given 
up as soon as from the teleotogical principle the Idea of 
the Good had been placed at tlio head. The Pytliagorean 
method of developing concepts according to the number series 
commended itself to him. In adopting this method^ Plato 

1 A good pftndlel eaiitj also here betwi^n Plato and Demwdtu^ 
nlthou^b in ilic latler^s theorv in llie plsre at tha telcolo^li’al 434^1=1 oE 
thn PkU^iiuJt iO>ml the dvoycir ( ^ raC mi m ri 

OTi? ftvxtK *f'd altbmigb tise itim an -1 llip ^rxht^ra 

I the ZScoj oF Plato) pro-liic-e the »enio world. Ifl view of tbLi^ 00 ® 
I’M itfe in tlifl espoaitiOQ in ilia PAsVvfrWp 23-3S+ a refmncO 10 Demo- 
CTitns, whose teaiibing this dialo^e appeart to have eub^mJ in tuber 
places (§ 33 )r 

* Tlie ihowa how we can know Ideas by gtwielriEal eaampliH 
(Pytha^rtan doctrine), 

* Scpkislf e#p«Utty 25* f- 
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also symbolized single Ideas by ideal d umbers. The ele¬ 
ments of tho Ideas are the awetpou and the TTfpar in analogy 
to the principlee kid do\ra for the sense world in tho Philt- 
itt#. The dv^tpov bos hero the aignifitaace of “ intelligible 
space.” ^ Out of the ev which ho ideutided’ with the Idea 
of the Good, ho derived all other Ideas, as n gi-aded series 
of couditioijing ajid conditioned {Ttpirtp^ 


sea.Ie attempt aii, to be ju the 

Art* ■ '* 'll iuslracted onlv hy 

Anstotle eoueerning 1 . e, 

4 r. , Dompsjo rj^tJekohutg, Plat^ dei^is e£ nnmeriA d(K~ 

tnna « ^nsf. lUuairata (Uipzig, mS), and Zeller, U*. SB! f. 


36. Measured by its first motive, Plato's theory of Idess 
is an outspoken ethical metapbysie. Consequently Ethics 
was the philosophical science which he chiefly and most 
fruitfully built upon. Among the Ideas that the dialectic 
undertook to develop, social norms had a prominent place. 
The immaterialism of the double-world theoiy necessarily 
involved so ascetic morality that was very uncharacteristic 
of Greek thought. The TAnsietits,^ for example, sets up 
ail ideal of retirement from the world for the philosopher 
who, since earthly life is full of evil, finds refuge as quickly 
as possible in the divine presence. The Phisdo* further 
develops this negative ethics in all its details. It pictures 
the whole life of the philosopher as already a dying, a puri- 
licatiou of the soul from the dross of sense existence. The 
soul in the body is, os it were, in prison, and it can free 
itself Only by knowledge and rirtue. 

This view, which is particularly like that of the Pythag¬ 
oreans among the ancient moral theories, took in tlie 
metaphysical theory of Ideas o special form, by virtue 
of which the psychological basis was created also for 


Ccunpar* H Skbeck, ffnltmu-iungea, 97 f. 

* AriJtoi. Mltm. Aarm.f 11. 30. 

* 112. 1761. 
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the poflitire cthtca of Plato. In tlio theory of the two 
worlds the eoul muBt take a peculiar intermediary pDeittoa^ 
— a theory that could be developed not without difficulties 
and contradictiona. On account of its ideal character the 
soul roust be capable of conceiving the Idcas^ and on this 
account roust be related to them.^ Tlie soul belongs to the 
supcrsouBiUlo worlds and should have all the qualities of 
that world, —oon^ripnation, Lndcstructihility. unity, and 
changelessnesB^ But alnco it is the carrier of the Idea of 
life,* and as cause of motion is itself eternally movable, it 
is not identical to the Ideas, but very similar to them ^ 
Therefore for Plato it had pre-existence and lasted beyond 
the earthly body. Yet in that ehangelesa timelessneaa of 
Being which belongs to Ihe Ideas it has likewise only a 
slmrcp since it also belongs to but it is not identi¬ 

cal with the Ideas. On the otlicr hand, the Socratic prin¬ 
ciple required that the soul's goodness and badness must 
not be attributed to external fate, but to the soul itself,^ 
Since its essence, related as it is to the world of Ideas, 
cannot be answerable for a bad decision, its higher nature 
must be considered as deformed by tho temporary incli- 
natious of the eenses* Hence the theory of the three 
“parts”® of tho souL This theory, nlthough reprinted 
mythicnllv in the PhiEdru* (consiBtent with its subject 
matter)^ became in the Republic an entirely dogmatic basis 
of ethics. There is the pai-t that is related to the Ideas, 
the directingik reasoning part Xiy/cdTiifov), 

Then there arc the two possioimta (^affekti}olk'} parts. One 
is the nobler: it is the strong activity of will SufMf- 

The other, less noble, consists of sensuous appetites 

Tliese three parts appear 
ill the Rhisdrus and the BepubUc as the Forms (ffSu) of 

^ T8 L * lOS iL 

: fttU., 80 bd * 

* 611 L * ?46 1 
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(ictivitT of the fioul in its utiity. Honce in the Phttdrus, 
nlsot the soul that is described there os a unitv, unites in 
itself ill the next life ail the funetioua that in the dialogues 
are aacrilKid to its three i*art».' The tlis of the Timau» 
for the first time extiressly speak of the of whicli the 
soul is coin posed, and treat the parts as separable, in 
such a way that one part, the * is immortal, the others 
mortal, 

Jas. Rtpger. Pint SttttUen, III.; Pie pint. Pm/ehchtjU 
(Innsbrut-k, 1872); P. Wildauer, PU pejf, da WilUna, JJ. 
(InnsljTtick, 1870); H- t>iel>eck, CaeA.der Pai/.^ I. 1, 187 f.; 
Schulthcas, Plot. P»rixA»7tffen (Itonn, 1876), 

Pluto’s psyeljology wns by no nicnns only a result of hi 14 
theory of iisture, but was a isutapiiysieul presupixMiliou for it, 
resting uiion ethiewl nnd episteuiMlogicBl motives, Tbia 13 
sliown in tbo beginning of tlie tigyiJi in the Timaua, Ptx’- 
exietence is sappoaed u> ex|>lnin our kuoiiv|«<lgc about Idcaa 
(by tu^nfCTiT), and on the other hand to explaiu our guilt, on 
account of wliiclt the supcracusiblc soul is hound in nn earllily 
Iwly (see myth in P/umlrits). ‘fhe postexiatence of die soul, 
on the other hand, makes p^slble not only tlic striving of the 
soul to roach beyond earthly life afWr a completer identiGcation 
with the world of Ideas, but above nil it iimkea possible moral 
reDoin[>cnsc. Thereupon Plato illaminatotl this teaching every¬ 
where by mythical ropreseiilaliuns of Judgment at death, of 
wanderings of souls, elc; (see Goryiaa, Pepvtblic, PAmdo). Con¬ 
sequently, however weak the proofs may be wliich Plato hail 
adduced for individual immortality, yet his absolute belief in it 
is one of the chief points of his teaching. Of die arguments 
on which he founded this belief, die most valualple is thst 
wheroin lie (Piurdo, «6 f.) contended agslnst the Pvthagoroaii 
definition of the soul as die harmony of the body hy the proof 
Of the sours substantial independence through its control over 
the body,* Hia weakest argument is that in which the P/kado 

> Tfl the PAmim* that previous determi nation of the soul i« sacrihed 
to the sense appclite^ which explaiaa the error* of earthly life. In the 
Piittie, t)ie fertenes of the raul after death are made dependent on the 
adherenceont«*ensualIty. Pre^xietene*and pofteaistenceare aserihed 

in both fn the wkoje *mi1. i f. 

• The Mea.lrla«ohii copy of the Pkad^ fBerl. 17W) especialTy raisee 
this point in the aptrit of the phl]«ophy of the KoIightenmeaL 
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up and qnowna oil the oilier m^uioeiita: a dialectle 5 li 1 > 
reptioTi Trotn the double ineaning af th& won I in wlilch 

the Boul ia explained na immortal becAUae it can exist in no 

otJ^er wx-iy than as a living thing (/Vitedo^ lOa f-)- Compare 

K. R Merman ni Ptr i/i /^Afief/ona 

fMarburg, I8ll5j; id. de parfO^m anirntj^ immojial£6ti$ (GolL, 
lS50)t" K. Ph. Fiselicr, Mat, de amm€^ dftcirimi 

{Erlangen, V* Zittnuermanns I}ie t^nitt^bh'<:AA'€it r/gr 

(Leipzig, 1S69) ; G. Teicbmaller^ Sittdim^ 

1- 107 t 

TJie relationship of the three parts to the esAenoe of the son! 
ia very didlcult, and ia not made perfectly clear. Plato mniii- 
taina t:learlj%on the whole, the unity of the soul, but only in a 
few places particiilsrl)' empLasizes it. On the one handp the 
makes all ilie liinee parta belong To the essence of 
the indlvidtiai, in order to make conceivable the fall of the boeiI 
in its pre-ezistence. On the other hand, H appenrs ns if both 
the lower parts origfnatwi in the union of sonl and liody^ anti on 
tliat account agsin were Biripi>ed off entirely from tlECtrtie essence 
of the Houl after a virtuona life €11; J^hoEdo, 

83). Ttie Abrupt and direct opposition of the two worlds njfirte 
this troLibleaome point in his system (lifp*, ^35 L). So also 
the a|M>ciflc jjsychologtcal meaning of the three parts, whose 
origin is mode elear by etbical evaluation, ia undetertnined. 
In spite of some similanlleSi this divisipD is in ao wise identUTsl 
witli the present-day psyehologj- and its customary triple division 
Into ideas, sensations, arwl desires. For the a.iErd 9 'fTc>L« did no(, 
according to Plato, belong to the koyurrt^^^ but must, altliongh 
he has not expressly atated it, l>e ascribed to both the other 
parts. On the other baad,^ there belong to the not only the 
knowledge of IdeaSt but also the virtuous determination of ttie 
wilh which, according to Sormtes, corresponrls to that knowledge- 
We come nearest to tlie Platonic thought when we think of the 
life of the soul as ordered into ttiree difTcrent degrees of woitln 
Each degree has its own theoretic and practical functions in 
such a way that the lower funetions may exist witlioui the 
higher^ but the biglier appear— at least in this life — ia con- 
nectioa with tlie lower* So plants Love ( Tim.^ 77 ; 

441)% anitnals have in addition to iVt^^/Aar; 

and men hxve, besides these two rnnetions, the Aj^yurrusoF^ The 
I'm is localEzed In the hraift> in the heart, Aitd ivSvpla in 
the liverJ 

la the application of this to etimograpliyp he clAlmicd for the 
^ Agre^lag wifli E^mocritiu. 
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Greeks the exc^Ueode of X^ycfTruniv (J?^pifd?fc, 435 e)i allowed 
to the warlike barliAnanB of the north the predoniiaaiice of 
and to the weak barhariauB of the south that of hrSxt^* 

Upon the baaia of this psychological theory, Plato went 
beyond not only the ebstraet aimplieity of the Soccatic 
theory of TirtuOt but also the ascetic one-aidednesaof Ids 
own first; aegati^e statementa. That moral conduct alone 
makes man truly blessed ^ in this or the other life,^ is his 
fundamental convection. But even if he was inclined to 
find this true happiuess only ia the most complete perfec¬ 
tion of the soul, in which happiness the soul Is n sharer in 
the divine world of Ideas ^ and even if therefore he refused® 
as unworthy o£ the soul every utilitarian principle of eon- 
vontional ethics, yet he recognised other kinds of happiness 
as jdstiRuble moments of the highest GooD- These kinds 
of happiiiess are all which, in the entire swsep of the souTs 
activities, appear os tnio and noble joys. The JPMUbu* ^ 
develops Biich a graded series of goods, Plato contended 
also, in tliis dialogue, against the theory that would Rnd the 
only in sense pleaaurcL But against the view of 
those who explain all pleasure as only illusory, he held fast 
to tlie reality of a pure and painless sense-pleasure,^ and he 
contended against the onesided view that sought true Iiap- 
pi ness only in insight^ But while he on the other hand 
recognized the legitimacy of intetlectaal pleasui^, he laid 
claim to ft not only for rational knowledge (puuv), but also 
for correct ideas in every scienoe and art.® Above all thls^ 
however, be set the participation in ideal evaluations and 

* Rep., 3 & 5 1 

* Cdiapare «nlln cmiclafkrai of Rep*^ Bookt EX.^ X. 

* Rtp^ ; TJkecd^ I T« ; PAaJo, 68 f. 

* St2G Laicf, 7l7 f.^ 728 f. • Aa Elready in Gor^t^. 

* Supposably Pemocritat. 

^ TtuBQ ■tabemeniA eonld be aimed just u wdiX agaio^ AntJalhfinefl^ 
Euclidp or DraorritHs. Sl^ 60), 

■ PJiileb., 62 L 
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tfaeir actualization in indiridual acdvitj.^ All the beauty 
and vitality of Greece waa amalgamated here in the tran¬ 
scendental ideal of the philoaopher^ and a similar nnion 
of the two aides of reality was already suggested in the 
aeries of objects which the develops as the 

working of the 

A. TrendcleDburg^ Phile^s €Qn^io (Berlin^ ^ 

Ft* Susemibl, UcAer dit GiUetla/d im Phile^uA (PhLIol. 18G3J ; 
R. Hlrzelt ^ in JincP/tiieln enumeraiis (Leipzig, 

However, Plato founded the development of hia theory 
of virtue in a still more systematic way upon bSs triple 
diviaiona of ttio soul. While bis first dialogues took paius 
to reduce the siugle virtues to the Soemtio €l&m of knowl¬ 
edge, the later dialogues proceeded upon the theory of the 
distinct independence and the respective limitations of the 
paidicular virtues. In so far aa the one or the other part 
of the soul preponderates in different men according to 
their diapositious,^ are they suited to developing one or 
another virtue. For every part of the soul has its own 
perfection, which is called ito virtue and is grounded in Its 
essence,^ Accordingly Plato constructed a group of four 
cardinal virtues which at that time were beginning to bo 
frequently mentioned in literature. There is the \irtue 
of wisdom (iTo^frtoy corresponding to the ; that of 

will-power corresponding to die 0vpu>^tBi ^; that of 

self'Control corresponding to the iTriffvp^iKiv* 

Finally, since the perfection of the whole soul consists^ in 
the right relations of the single parts. In the fulfilmeiit of 
the sours particular task through every one of these parts 
(tA iavT^tv irpiTTtfii'), and in the regulative control of 

* Pkm., 66 f, * , f. 

* Pep., 410 F. * 441 £ 

^ In Rtpuhik thfl thought of itripping oH the towtr 

psrtd of the soul u cntirulir pul tadsde. 
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1-e^oti ov^ir the two other parts^^ so we as a fourth 
virtue that of an equable arraugeiaeDt of the whole. This 
last is called hy Plato StxaiQ^vvTiJ^ 

The last term, which is scarcely understaudable from 
the point of view of individual ethics^ arises from the 
peculiar derivatiou winch Plato has given to these virtues 
ia the S^puhlie^ Loyal to the motiv^e of the theory of 
Ideas, the Platonic ethics sketched not so much the ideal of 
the individual as tliat of the species; it pictured less the 
perfect man than the perfect society. The Platonic ethics 
is primarily social othics. It does not treat of the happi- 
aess of the individuals, but that of the whole,^ and thk 
happiness can be reached only in the perfect state. The 
ethics of Plato perfected itself in his teaching of the ideal 
state. 

K. F- Herman Up jPifi hi^itorttch^ ds4 p^ionCsch^ 

Idealata^ta (Ge«eh. AbTiandL, 13S Ed. Zeller, i^L 
3uml in teifitr Bedeutun^ far dis md 

AvA^ndJ.j I. f+) ; C. Noiile, Dfs in r/irer 

fftachichtlicAen JE^aCwickelunff (Jena, 1880). 

Whatever* may be the natural and historical origin of 
the state, its task is the same everywhere, according to 
Plato ? viz-* so to direct the common life of man that all 
may he happy through virtue. The task can be accom- 

^ Sineft already ia pwible Only throiifk tbe right rulft of 

the i.ppcdte«. and *re ddt mutiuily 

CtHDpftre Zclletp 11*. 74f> f. 

* The mofft aniil verbal trmiitUtlon, Juttietj c^qcerDa onlj the polid- 

eai, ftet the moral spirit qI the caw. doea not fdJj itate 

the PletDuk meantag. 

* IWiMly on that afoodnt iha phiidaopber mujt ahaw m public Ufe. 
ETen if be wcwld find his hAppinesi only m his turning from the eirtlily 
ami in his devotion to the divine, See aJbovu ^ also si9 £. 

* The Brat booh ol the J^e^u^u: deveXope isritically the riewa of the 
Sophiils Oil this point. How far in the reprmnurion of the gecceia of 
the state, given in the aboond book (S69 T), poritive and negative 
analogke appear, cannot be diKuwd here. 
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pli^bcd only by ordering all the relations of aocteijr macard- 
ing to the prineiplea of man's moral nature^ The perfect 
state is divided into three distinct parts, like the notil of 
man. The re are tho prod tice re p the Mmore, and tf le admin- 
jstratore. The great mass of Citia^ns (£7^^; je^py^ 
S^fi.i0vpyo^, correspoodiiig to tlic eTn^vfMyriMmt or 
Xp^fjuiTot^t fire entrusted with pro? Id in# for the material 
foundation of the life of the state by caring for its dallj 
needs ; and they are prompted to make thm prodsloa by 
their own sensnoiis appetites. The irarrlura and offietals 
(hriKovpGi)^ oorresponding to tho Bv^isKiSd^ in tbe nnsellisli 
fulfilment of duty^ have to guard the state extemalLj by 
repelling invasion»internally by executing the lavs. Tbe 
rulers, finally corresponding to Xj^pywrurw or 

determine, according to their inaigfal, the legis¬ 
lation and the principles of admlnlstratioiL Tlie perfectian 
however of the entire state — its *^ Ylrtue” —ia jnatiee 
that every one may get his HgbL Justice 
oonsistfl in these three classes having their proper distrihn- 
tion of power, while at the same time every one fulfils his 
own peculiar task. Therefore the rulers most have the 
highest culture and wisdom (erp^ia), the wmniors an 
undaunted devotion to duty and the people art 

obedience which curbs the appetites 

The constitution of the ideal state for Plato is an aristoc¬ 
racy In the strictest sense of the vrord. It is a mie of the 
beat,—the wise and drtuoua. It places all legislation and 
the entire direction of society in the hand of Uie class of 
the scientifically cuUured The task of the 

^ Therefore ihe corretpandia^ rirtiM the indindoa^ 
equilibrium of tho psTti uf bin ficul^ u designated 1^ tlir uw amm^ 

^ Thuj molt tho celebrated Kntence 413 dj W nadcnbHpd, 

There will be no end Co tbo sorrow of mmn qntH th« (the 

OcientifesUy cultured^ rule or the rulere ere pluloioplbta {uw 
cidly etdtmwd}. 
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s«coad c!b 33 is to execute pructically tho orders of the 
bi^he^t class, and to maintain the state and prcaorre its 
mterebtg both ijiterually and externalThe mass of 
mankind have to work and obey. 

Since, lioivcvcr^ the object of the state does not consist in 
the aeon ling of any merely outward benefit^ but in the 
virtue of all ita citiKCiiSi, Plato demanded tliat the individ¬ 
ual aljouid merge himself entirely in the state^and that the 
state should euibrace and detei mine the entire life of ita 
citizens, Plato thus went beyond the political principle of 
the Greeks. The development which this idea found in 
the social organization uf the TroKiTiia was restricted^ 
nevertheless, to the two higher classes, which were taken 
together under the name of ‘^guardians” {0n\ayecv). 
the mass of the there ia accessible no virtue founded 
on knowledge, but only the conventional virtue of society, 
which is enforced by the strict cxecotion of the laws aud 
attained through utilitarian ooiisidcrations. The Flatonio 
politica leaves tliercfore the third class to Itself^ In its 
desire for acc^uisitioii;, this clas$ is moved by a fundamen¬ 
tally sensuous motive; and it performs its duty when 
by Its labor it furnishes the material foundation for tlie life 
of the state,and yields to the guidance of the ** guardlan&J* 
But the prenatal and present life of the ‘'guardians*' are 
to bo controlled by the state. Impressed by the im|K>rtancD 
of the propagation of the species, Plato would not leave 
marriage to the voluntary action of the individual, but de¬ 
cided that the ruSers of tho state should provide for tUo 
right constitution of the following geuerutioii by a hltliig 
choico of parentSni Education of the youth in all depart¬ 
ments belongs to the state, and gives equal attention to 
bodily and spiritual developiucnt. In the latter it pro¬ 
gresses from folk-lore and myths through elementary 
Inetniction to poetry and music, and thence through math- 

* E^p.f 4iG 
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ematical traiaiog to interest in philosophy, and, finally, to 
the knowledge of the Idea of the Good. In tlie different 
Btep« of this education, vvhieli ia iiie same for all tho cliil* 
dren of the two higher classes, thuse children are primed 
out by the state officials that no longer seem to show fitness 
of disposition and developroeut for the higher tasks. Dif¬ 
ferent grades of officials and warriora ore thus formed from 
these. This sifting process leaves ultimately the dlitc, who 
succeed to the position of archons and dedicate their lives 
partly to the furthering of science and partly to the admin¬ 
istration of the state. Herein are the two upper classes a 
great family i every form of private possession is renounced,' 
and their esteroal wants are cared for by the state support, 
which is furnished by the third class. 

The Platonic state was accordingly to be an institution 
for the education of society. Its higlicst aim was to pre¬ 
pare man by the sensible for the supersensible world, by 
the earthly for the divine life. The social-religious ideal is 
that which floats before the philosopher in his methodical 
delineation of the “ best ” state. As all the higher interests 
of man will be ineluded by this social community of life, so 
the philosopher believed tbot the state ahould have cxcUi- 
sive control not only of education and scicnese but also of 
art and religion. Only that art sliall be allowed whose 
imitative* activity is directed upon the Ideas, especially the 
Idea of tlie Good.* The Greek jtalutieaiyASM consisted in 
the evaluation of everything beautiful os good. Plato 
reversed the order of this thought by establishing only the 
good as the mslly bcantifuL lu tlic wamo way the ideal 
state accepts in the main the myths and the culture of the 
Greek state religion os educational material for tho third 
class of society, and partly also for the second class, espe¬ 
cially in childhood.* But the state expunges from tho 
I 41S b. */W.,Sl$. 
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mjibsaU thingQ^ immoral and ambiguops^ and permits their 
nfie only aa the ajmbulicaL reprefieiitatioDfl of ethkal trptliK. 
The reLigiop of ihn philoaophere^ however, cop^iata in aci- 
eace and virtnejOf whkh the highest goal h the ottainment 
of tikeacsa to the Idea of the Goodf — the Godhead, 

Plato did Dot conceive his city as an tuiagliiftiy Utopia, but in 
all emrae^toess as a praotieable idonJ. lie eEiipiojed therefore 
iti nwiy particular, ^pcci&dy in social airangePlentSf tiuineroua 
featmcfl of the then c^iatiiig Greek stales, and he pi;eferred. natu¬ 
rally enough „ Uie utiicLer and mom ariatocratie oniinanoee of the 
Doric mee. Thoagh he was convinced that out of the exisLing 
dnxiTDstancea hia ideal could be realised only iLi rough force/ 
jet be had nwe the lesa faith that If bis proposal were tried^ Lc 
vckuld bestow apon his dUzeos Looting content, and would make 
atrong aikU victorious agajust all foreign atLock. Ju the 
iiimmplete dialogue, Oriiias^ the philosopber tried to develop 
this iJtoaght, — that tlic state founded on culliire should show 
Ttseir imperior to the Atlantis^ tlie stale fo^inded on mere ex- 
temal power. An idealizing gf the Persian wars probably doats 
before hitti. Hie description Is broken off at tha very beginnings 
and Utem is wDudcrfuL aim!larity in tiie picture of the Atlantis 
to the insdtutkius offonnLr Auieriean eivili^aiions. 


As tode^h, we should make a eompBrisoa of the Etipublic 
with all of Platons other wntings. TJie J^oUSictm nffpirs mani? 



> R<P^M± ■ pM.f SOS f. 


* , 54S f. 
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great te&cber, hot are developed neoesaarilj from tte tboc^t 
lhtL% edoDtll!ic caltnre caa be obtained w\y by the very feir. 
In adenti.fl.e culture Is the bigbeet virlne of nuuif ami Ijia only 
title to pglitical adminiuimtiou Likewise, the exdu- 

$tDii of aJI noii-iDtellcctual labor from tbe two directing e Ja sw a 
is coneiBtent with the universal Greek projiidloe agaliiat the 
proletariat. However, it 3& justibed by l^io id tbe reOeclMm 
ttiat all true labor presupposes love for lU task^ or brings lore 
wiib it; and aceordloglj, tbat nil manual work necewrUy Jowera 
tliu soul to the seumtoua, and imkea distazit its superBenaibbe 
goal From the same motive cauie tlie exclusion ot famlljr life 
and privaLe puase^^iona. It ia misleading to epeak liere of a 
oouimimlam^ The comniuiiity of wivea, liiiirtren, and gooda is 
expressly delimited to the two higher dasaeA This was noi to 
satisfy a claim for universal equality^ as was the ease in ibe 
uBlu rail Stic invesligations of rmileal Gynldsm, bak on Ibe 
corttraryt to prevent private interest frvca lutcrTeruig in any 
way with the de\^tJon of the warrior and ruler to tbe welfare 
of tlie state. It is* in a word* a aacrilicc made to Ibe Idea 
of the Good. 

Tha peculiar character of the ethics of Plato, and at the same 
time its tendency to go l^eyond a4;tnal Greek Hfei ooa^tcil In 
the complete sulDorlinalion of the iiKiividiial life to the pnrpoae 
of the political whole. In contrast to the degeneradng llellcDie 
colttirc the philosopher held an ideal picUire 6r political society* 
which could first actually he when die Platonic Ibougbt prcilom- 
limted: that all earthly life lias value and mcAnlng only as an 
education for a higher aupcrscnsihle existence^ To a certain 
extent the hierarchy of the l^IiddEe Ages reallEed (be Platonic 
state but wkh the prief^ts hi place of the philneopbera. Other 
mcmenU of the Flatculc ideal—for example, the control of 
science by the state—^have licen lealissed also to soote extent in 
the pihlic mfrASurfls of some modeiri nations, 

Conceming Plato’s theory of odncatlofl *M Alex, Kapp 
(Minden* l^S3SI)t Sncihlage (Berlin, 1834); Yolqniirdspii 
(Berlin. 1800) ; K* Benrath (Jena. t87l); concerning his atti- 
indc toward art K. Jnslt, Dif Elements in der piid. Pki- 
hs. {Marhurgi, concerning his attltinle lowmid robgion, 

F- Ch* Bauer, ZJftjT CfirisfUthe fte* Planmismnt fTtibingco, 
Comparcp also* A. Byk, MeUenismiiS wdlHaU^iimMM (Lcipx^, 
1870). 


Similarly Platons ethics also eipcricnued as diaadvan- 
tageoufl a later transformation in the hb bift thooretic 
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philosophy in tb« leoturca of his old age. In peasimistic ^ 
despair^ as tf> tho realization of his political ideahtho phi- 
loBopljer attempted to sketch a morally ordered comumnity 
without the enntroUing infliienoo of the theory of Ideas 
aod its devotees. In the place of philosophy^ on the one 
hand religion presented itself in a form much nearer to the 
national mode of thought^ and on the other mathemaiies 
with its Pythagorean tendencies to music and astronomy. 
Philosopliical culture was replaced hy practical prudence ^ 
precise conformity to law and the Socratic 
Tirtue by a moderate dependence on ancient worthy cub- 
toms. Thus the state in the liepitblic changed^ when it 
appeared in the later writings, into a mixture of monar- 
chico-oligarchie and democratie elcraentSt — the ideal power 
into a compromise with historical conditions, iloreorer, 
all this is set before us in a long-winded, nnconcentrated 
presentation, which seems to be wanting the last finishing 
touchefi and the final redaction* 

Jnst becflir^ Uie Lum give details of oontemporaneous lifc+ 
they are oT Ligli snliquaKfiiii, even if of very little phiLosophieal 
value^ They represent &o great a deterieralion^ not only from 
ibe theory of Ideast but from Plato's entire idealistic thought 
that die dauht^ which have been wisely put aside again as to 
their gauiiineness arc yet entirely concwivahle. Compare Tts, 
Gnekeu, Staatdelir^ des 197 t ; E- Zeller, IP. ; the 

five fissaya by I'h^ Ik^rgk, concerning the llislor_v of Greek 
PbilosO]>hy and A&tronoiuy (Leipzigi 18S3) ; E. PntHoriuss iJe 
le^bus (Eddd, 1881). 

3T. The epletemological dualism of the theory of Ideas 
allowed and demanded a dogmatic statement concerning 
ethical norms of human life, but no equivalent reeognitioii 

1 641. The iiqTLTirtinn aa to the badness of die world up 

here to the eKlent oF a behof in an evil workl-socih which worki agniuSE 
ifaia dmne huL Compare g 37. 333 f. 

» /SH,. 733 f. 

4 Ibid., b vxjxlr utltbeEis te i!^.,4r3. 

* Hid.t T46 L 
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of nature phenomena. For although Plato had fully deter- 
miDed that the tasks of metaphysics lay in regarding the 
Ideas and especially the Idea of the Good aa the cauae of 
the senae-world, that world nevertheless remained to him 
as before a realm of Becoming and Destruction- According 
to the premises of his philosophyji this realm could never 
be the object of dialedIc or true knowledge. The point of 
view of the theory of Ideas presiipposes a teleological view 
of nature, but it offers no knowledge of nature. 

In his latter days, complying with the needs of his 
school, Plato drew natural ncieiice also within the realm of 
his research and theory,.—which science he in the spirit 
of Socrates had earlier entirely avoided. He, nevertheless, 
reinaincd always tme to hia earlier conviction * and empha^ 
sized it with great clearness and sharpness at the beginumg 
of the in which the result of these investigations 

was set dowHi^ This was to the effect that there can be no 
of the Becoming and destruction of things, but 
only z no science, but only a probable concluHion. 

He claimed therefore for his theory of nature^ not the valus 
of truth, but only of probability. The presentation h in the 
TimitU 4 are only and^ however closely related 

to his theory of Idoaa, they nevertheless form no integral 
part of its metaphysics 

Aug. De Platomca corporit wuudaui fabrica (Heldeh 

beigt ilher das Jc€S}ni9<Jie SffslsTA des Flat. 

(Borlin, IfloS); H, Martin, sur le Ttfrlt^ (2 Paris, 

1S41). 

Plate's philosophy of nature stsnda, then, not in the aame^ hut 
in a very siinllar relatidnship to the inetaphysle of hia tiieor^' of 
IdcjLs^Afl the hypothetical physic* of Parmenides to his theory of 
Being- In both ca^a it aeeniB to have been a regard for the needs 

4 Tim., 28 f; which di*;aMlonp eT d,begiiifl with the recaplndation of 
the Lhi^ory of the two worlds. The Telndou of die phllomphy of □atnr« 
to the theory of Idea* if chanetcrized moil exiicdy by ienteace SS Cf 
Sn mtp mpbs ytmCiP fw^rv wphw wi^m 
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■nd vttlKS oi the pupils tbfcl oocssioned th^ir dc^sc^nding from 
intfresfc in pemutneDt Being to an experimental, interest In 
Ibe cluifig'^Jble. Plato designated cxpreaalj' this pla^' with tlift 
tuvT^ as tbc oolj permissible diversion from his dudectic, 
wbkdi iras Eiia life-worit {Tim.^ 59 e.)^ AlLhougt a critieaJ and 
ofUnt indeed^ polemiiiAL eonalderatlon of existing oplnlona ap¬ 
peared here, tKe formal moment of which Diels z* Zell^ 

JiiA, 254 [.) made of great importance in Pajmenides^ Plato touEc 
aoconnt of ibe fact that a school thAt had a sdaool-meoiberfhip 
of tbe orgacizadoQ and range of the Academj^ could not bold 
iladf iikkllniteLy aloof from natural scienoei and that such a 
Bcbool vocild be obliged dnally to ootne to aome terms or oilier-^ 
Wblke* bo«eintr> upon Ibe basis of the theory of Ideas a perfect 
LDDwle<^ of tbe oomparative north of the lndlvidnai> society» 
and histoiy could be obtained, yet tbe determination of the 
reality of natara tbrougli tbe Idea of tbe Good was not to be 
derebped wiUi equal oertainty as to details. Suppose, then, 
physics and elbies lo be the two wings of tbe Platonic edlflcSi 
the eiliiesl wing is like the main poriion of the edihoe in style 
and mateiiali tbe physics is, howet'cr, a lighter, tempontry 
atnetaiv, and is merely an Imitation of the forms of the other. 

That wbidi pressed opou tbe phllosopUer aud was treated by 
bhn vitb careful reserve was, remarkably enough^ made of the 
greatest importance hy his disciplea Ici later cenuiriee, "Hie 
letH^ogical phj-aios of Plato was regarded through Hellenistic 
tune swl Ihe entire middle Agos as his most important achieve- 
meat, while tbe theory of Ideas was pressed mors or leas into 
the baL-kgrxMiod. Relstionships to religtoua conceptions are 
diiellj a«ooiiatahlc for this, but still more the natural cirenm- 
tflBitoe that tbe schooL had an especial fondneas for tlie more 
tangilile and oBefal part of his teaching This explains why 
already Aristotle {J}c an., I. 2, 40| b, IS) contended against 
tbe rayiba of Ihe Timtmu as though they were serious state- 
mente of dortri De. 

Tlie basifl for tlie myths of the is the metaphyB- 

icA of the J^kHcbuSm The sense world consists of infinite 
apace, and Ihe pnrticalar [nathematical forms which that 
apace had taken on in order to repreaent the Ideas* But 
coiMxpiiia] knowledge CAunot bo given of the efficacy of 
these highest purposes. Couaequeotly the Timc&ui begins 

3 C u p ueiida g tbeinfioouce of Eodoxtifi^ •» H. Buner, Freue^ 

LOL 15 L 
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by personifying this efficacy mythologically as the world- 
forming God, the It is purposeful force; it 

is goodj and bccftiiBo of its good-will has made the world-^ 
In tlie act of creation it bad in ^ew the Ideas, those pure 
unitary forms of which the world is a copy * The world 
IB therefore the most perfect, best, and moat beantifuli and 
since it is the product of div^ina reason and goodnessj it is 
the only world. 

The perrcctncss of iho ^ne world which is reasserted with 
especial solemnity at the end of liie is a lieeesM^ 

requisite Of the teleological basia of thought. The denial of the 
gp[K>site proposition, that there sre numberlesa world b ( 

31 a), appears ns a polcmiu against Democritus, eapecialU lo 
conn€^ctlDn with what imm^^diately precedes (50 a)^ ^ According 
lo Deinocritaa" mechanical! principlei the vurticea arise here and 
there in the midst of chaolle motion, and out of these the 
worlds arise. According to Plato^ tile orderi ng G od forums only 
one world, and that the most [lerfect. 

That, however, thia world corresponds not perfectly with 
the Ideas/ btit only as closely as possible, fs due to the 
aecood principle of the son so wo rld| to space into which 
God has built tbo world. Space la knovrn neither by 
thought^ nor Bcuae, It is neither a concept nor percept. 
Idea nor seiiBo object It is the or what possesses 

no Being, without which the oi^ could not appear, 

nor the Idcaa^be copied in aensc thingSp It' iathe ^wqltiou 
in compariflon to the true and so also the tilings 

formed in it in the individual processes of the world are 
fwraiVta.® Tliejform a natural necessity beside 

1 Tisk, 29 e- * ^ 

* Tha teleolosical mptiTC of tb* teacbiD^ of Anajcagoras, which 

was PUJwpted ilreadr in tta lotass of the tnn^r^aUl 

teaching of tht Tiniirtti. 

* Tim., 30 ^ 46 c, ■ 

■ Whkh art tnlrlwsy between Btln^ snd no^Betng- R*p-i 4TT L 

T Tim., 68 e, maanins m BcMlld hind of oitmI- 

• , 46 e; FItfdo, 5E f- 

• Tim.* 43 ft, ftnolher term awd completely in I>einocritan 
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the divine reason, which nMeasitjr under certain circum- 
staacGS stands in tlie wnj of the teleolcgicai activity u£ the 
divine reason. Space * two?) is that wherein the 

cosmic process comes to pass iv ^ yiyverat^ wliicb 

takes On all bodily forms ra travra tr^ftATa BfjpiievTjf 

also the it Se^a/iev^ or yeveo'eu?}, and ia in¬ 

determinate plasticity {i/ittp^ov itt/uiyeioity. Out of this 
Nothin^ess *■ God creates the world. 

Tlie identity of Flatonie *' matter *' of the Tpirw ww* (Tm-, 

r.) with empty space is moat eeruiinly proved by his con- 
struction of the elements out of triangles ^see below), in wLich 
coDiicetion the pliilosopher identified the mathematical body 
iitimedintely with the pUysic^il bwiy. See also J. P. Wohlstein, 
AfuterieuTtd Wiltaetle im ptuttmitishen %tfein (Marburg, 1863). 

The cosmos must also, as the most perfectly perceivable 
thing, possess reason and soul. The first task of the de¬ 
miurge in the creation of a world is the creation of a world- 
fioul.^ As the life-principle of the All, the world-soul must 
unite in itself its Form-determining capacity, its motion and 
its conscioiisnoBS. Tlie worlEi-aoul is the mean lietween the 
imitnry (the Idea) and the divisible (Space), and possesses 
tile opposite cjnalit-iea of sameness (vavToV) and change 
(flrtTepoi^). It holds ill itself all numbers nnd dimeusiona 
It is itself the mathematical form of the cosmos, is distrib¬ 
uted by the demiurge into harmonious relations, hi which 
distribution an inner circle of changing motions and an 
outer circle of uniformity {the place of the fixed stars and 
planets) is to be distinguished. The latter is again divided 
proportionately within itself- By means of these circles, 
each moved according to its own natiin}, the world-soul is 
supposed to have set the entire cosmos into motion. Bv 
memis of this motion, pjmiesting the whole and rettiming* 
to itself, the world-soul created in itself and in individual 

I T’lin , 49 f, 

* Juti., as L 


* Compare tbe clHma of Dvmocritai. 
» Ibid., S7. 
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fchingi^ conflciousne-aa, percoptioni nfid thought. The most 
jxirfcct kind of kiiowleclguj however^ is the cir<!iilsf tuovo- 
meot of the atar^, which coatinuaUj retiuna to itaelf. 

Ttie i>artic 5 Diar 9 of this extremely iiuaginative descriptioii of 
tile Are obscurep and Imvo boeu subject to t.'OUEioverey 

(see ileller, II* 646 If.). The teltdeney toward the lUiniber 
Uieorv of the Pytlcigoreans as well ns tuwarti thuir aBlronoiiiy 
arKt harmonica is umuistakable. In the divLeiou of the world' 
soul, will which the divisiopa of the astmncmdcal world am 
uimlical^ Lsroionie pro|>orLloD and nritSuoctical means play the 
chief rblen The iniportalit thougtlt ia Lhat with tins general 
division of the mnas and diotlons of the oosmoaj^ a perpetual 
dehuiteuess of fonn (ir^pas) belongs to wliicii is a coiii’^ 

panion priudple of the art^iov in the (& 35}. The 

mathematical was therefore not for l*lato entirely idcntitral with 
the world-sonl; but it was in the most intimate connection with 
It, and was in a similar Intermetliaij" txiaitioo between tfiie Ideas 
and the sense world- 

Tlie *;LaratbEristie of the Platonic theory of motion is that it 
referred all mottons of indivldun} objects to the teleologically 
determined motion of the whole# It thus was In aiiti^iodal 
cpjiosltlon to. Aloroism^ which coaBldcred motion Lo be an iiido^ 
pendent function of single atoms# It is remarkable that the 
emphasises many tiaics (Ze!ler« IH- GG3i^ 3} the con¬ 
nection, nay the idcatiiy, Isetwocn motions and inbejluctions^ 
The '"right idcft"' ie referred, for example* to the to 

irregular motions i rationai knowledge* on the other hand, is re^ 
ferred to ™vTw* the nnlform* clrenSar motions (Tim,* 37)- It 
is also here chaTaeteristic that all particular acts are referred to 
the iinivci^t functioning power of tliC world-souh Thus to tbo 
world-soul is lacking the charflCteristic of personality. 

The further matheitiatical forrnatioQ of empty 

apace is accompli&hed in the iDdividUcil things* w^hich have 
been introduced bj the demiurge into the harmoniotis sys¬ 
tem of the world-soul * apd* firstly^ in the formation of the 
elements (aroj^^eta). Besides an artlfieiul deduction of their 
fourfold number “ which iutroduced air and water as the two 

I If in thssc Lh»rw any UK U made of DciwntnH — which 1 re- 
^rd by no laeajis Idprohablc — liii teachings havei at any rais, recerv^ 
an iadcpeadeTit treatmtuU 

* Tun., 31 t 
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means between fire and earth, Plato ^ gave a atereometrical 
development from theae four elemeiiis, which developmeut, 
as among the Pythagoreans^ presents the four regular 
bodice a^ the fundamental forma of the elements. The 
tetiubcdron is the fundaiuental form of fire; the octa¬ 
hedron, of the air; the icosahedron, of tlie water; the 
cube, of tlie earth. Ho conceived p liowcvor, these fun da¬ 
rn entaL bodies as constructed out of planes^ and indeed of 
righ(wangle triangles which are sometimes isosceles, and 
sometimes of such a nature that the eatheti Bland in the 
ratio of one to two.^ Witli this constTuction the transfor- 
fflQtlon of space into corporeal matter seemed to be con¬ 
ceived. From the different magnitudes nod numbers of 
these indivisible plane-triangka® were next derived with 
clever fan cl hi I ness the physical and chemical qualities of 
individual stuffs, their distribution in space, their minglings 
and the continuous motion in which they exist 

Plato also believed tliat the individual elements and stu^s are 
in a determined part of space according to ttie prcdouiinatiiig 
mass, to whidi tlie scattcfcd parts then strive to return. It is 
not eniirelj clear how he iotroduced the relatfonships of wciglit 
into this tliought. At any rale, lie had been sensible of tJie 
ftict timt the direclion from above downward canaot be re^ 
garfled as absolute; hut that in the wodd-sphem only the two 
dircchonSp to the centre and to the periphery, exist 

Platons astronomical views differ from those of the Py¬ 
thagoreans essentially in his acceptance of the stationari- 
nGfis of the earth. According to his theory, the earth rested 
like a sphere in the middle of a apherical-shaped world-all. 
Around the “ diamond axle of this world with daily 
revolution from east to west swings in the outermost periph- 

^ Tjot., Mf. 

^ The jquare li convtnicted oat of the former; thu equilaieral tri- 
ef the latter. 

* Wlik-h accoHiDgly take the place of tha and ol 

T>eiiKirritafl. 
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ery the heaven of the fiiod stars, in which the aiiigle 
stars are conceived aa “ visibk gods^ in continuoufl per¬ 
fect inovemeot upon their oivn axes. That revolution b 
coniiaunieated to the seven spheres^ via., the five planets, 
the fluii aud the moon. These intersect the first circle (of 
the fixed stars) in the directiou of the aodiac. The planets, 
sun and moon, hav'C, however, within their orbits their own 
reverse movements of differing velocity. 

The last propoftitioTi as an aatronomicfll csplauation of the 
apparent irregularity of the moveiueiita of Ule pl^iictSp reroaitied 
for a long ticne authoritative, Tho Tnethoclicai prinelple 
lying at its basis has been strikingly' formulated by PJato or 
his followcrH in the question i rii^ o^wiAiwr kqI Ttray- 

fta'tiiv to nsT f^aivo- 

/jfm (comp. Simplicins with AristottC} De cceiOf 110). 

Tho theory of motion in the rim-tew concludes with a 
detailed account of the psycho-physical process of percep¬ 
tion,^ Jt is concerned with establishing those conditions 
of motion of externaL objects and of the body which call 
forth the motions of the soul, its sensations and feelings,® 
With great pains in this connection the investigations of 
the physiologists, just as the theory of Protagoras,* were 
ndjusted to the teleological theory of motion. Since the 
Subjective moment is, moreover^ separated from tho objee*- 
tivo in the nature philosophy confirms the episte¬ 

mological point of departure which the Th^iEtetua had illu¬ 
minated. 

Finally, by way of appendix, the ^Vl7l^^et^s gives a sketch 
of a theory of diseases and their cures, and thus yields to 
the encycloptedic demands of the Platonic school. 

1 Ttm^ 40 m* 

* lind.j Cl f. For deliJli, Me H. Siebeck^ dtr L, It 

201 f. 

* In iHia rtiep&ct the e;3vpo9UiQn of tbe Is auppletnenE^d by 

UiAt o| the Rep^ie ud the PAUftmt, wliUft it deve^ps eminricAlly the 
theorelkal prineiplei of the 

* AtmI perhsp? much kUo which belaagn to DEmocriEu*. 
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6* ARISTOTLE. 

A Gsrecr of noarlj forty years ia teaching gathered a 
large number of su[>erior men around FlatOi and gave to 
the O|:«rations of his school^ in iLa treatment of etbico-his- 
torieal and acieutific inedionl studies^ that comprehendive¬ 
il ess of ’which indications appeared in his lator dialognea.^ 
To the stately number of men that belonged to the school 
more or less closely^ empirical research owed much valu¬ 
able enrichment in the immediately succeeding time^ but 
philoecpliy gained at their hands scarcely anything worthy 
of mentLoa. ^^dy the one mani Platons greatest pupili 
who it is true did not remain in the ranks of the Academy* 
but founded a school of his own^ was called to bring to 
completion the history of Greek pbiloaopliy with his won¬ 
derful system of thought This man was Aristotle. 

The history of the Acacleioy is generally divided Into three 
anti perhaps five periods £ the Ohler x^cademy, whlLh lasted 
about a century after tJie death of Platon the Middle Atademyt 
which filled out the second cent4in\ in which periad we distiu- 
guish two siicoesaivo schoolsi Lhat of ArdieslUiis and that of 
Cartieadcs; tlie Xew Academy^ which exteixled to neo-PlatonistUf 
and in which the dogEnstic raovement advocated by l^ilto of 
Larissa is to be distinguished fnim a iaier eclecdclsin of Anti- 
oebua of Ascftloo- The two later phases belong to tbe syncretic 
skepticism of Greek philosophy. For general comparisons^ ^ee 
H. Stein, Siebm Badier xur Gcsch, d. J^latonhmwt (5 vols^jGot^ 

tingenp 1862-10). 

38- The HO-callcd Older Academy stood entirely under 
the influence of that leas healthy tendency ’a^hich the 
Platonic philosophy in later time had shown theoretically 
toward the P 3 Tliagoreaa number theory and practically 
toward a popular and religious system of morals. Speu- 
aippua (d. the nephew of Flatu, took charge of the 

^ See H- UBener, ETe^ d. Orgamtalhn d. viw^fucAafilicA^ni ArMt 
im Alterihvm (Preu*t. Jakrb. 69 , 1 B* Pkit€i9. Mchtdm 

1 ^ 94 )* 
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6chCK)l aft^r Plato* and XcnocmteB of Chalcedon followed 
Speusippua. To the samo geaeratlon belonged Herscieides 
of Pontie Hernclea and Philip of Opus* The astrcmomor 
Eudoxtis of Cnidua and Archjtas of Tarentum, head of the 
Pythagoreans of that tiroe^ stood in a loose relation to the 
PJ atonic echooL The following generation of the school 
yielded to the spirit of the time, and turned eaaeotially to 
ethieal inYeatigationa. Folemo of Athens was then head 
of the Bchooljfrom 314 to 270, nod since his gifted pupil, 
Creutor, died before hinij Grates of Athens became his 
successor. 

Ad exact descriptiOD of all the Acadernicians of this time is 
in Zeller, II* &36 L ; F. BUcheLer, Acad. phil&B. index Berfyida- 
news (Greifftwald, 1869). Oiir knowledge oonceming the dif¬ 
ferent tendencies within the AcadeQii3' arises from the fact titat 
afLer Platons death, as Speiisippus bad been deaigoated h^' Plato 
to andceed him as schoUrch^ Xenocrates and Aristotle left 
Athena. The former was nfterw^ai'd chosen to lead the school; 
the latter somewhat later fonnded a school of his ow-n. 

Judging by what has come down to tia about S^usippnSi be 
was a vague and di^nse writer* l^it^enea Laertius (ITr. 4 f+) 
gives a list of his writings* and these touch upon all parts of 
Eclenco- The most appeaj to have been {mv^tdj^aTa in referenre 
to his career as a teacher. It was these that Aristotle bad in 
mind in bis frequent and mostly polemical references to Si^fcusip- 
pus. A writiug is [jATiicnlarlj^ tnentioned which was conteroed 
with the Pj'thagorenn number, and so also thc'O^oui, which is 
an encyclopeilic collection of the facts of naturnl histoTy arranged 
bv nanse^ Compare Ravnisaon* Speui, de prtmts priuci~ 

pla^fa (Faria, II. A. Fischer, I>e vifa 

(EftsUdt, 1843)* Xenocrales, Plato's companion npon hia third 
Sicilian journey, wlm was disdngiiished for his strong* serious 
personali^S was hnrdtj' more signifleant as a philosopher than 
Spensippus. Diogenes Lnertius (IV, 11 f.) mentions the long list 
or bts writings. K- Hoinie. X. (Leipzig. t gives a compr^ 
hensive ea position of his theory with tl>o fragments appended. 
Hcraeleides came from thn Footk Heraclea, was won over to 
the Academy hv Spenaippos* and bad capeciallj as an astren- 
omef independent importance. Plato passes! over to him, dur¬ 
ing hia last Joumevto Sicily, the leailerahip of the A^emy. 
When after Spcusippua* death XeuocratM was chosen scholnrch. 
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H^TOjckides went to bi& home and Toti tided Ihert his own school, 
which he a<lministered until aOer 330. He wa* a piaDy-aided, 
ffialhelicallv ineliiied, and prmkcttve writcTp and he vm familiar 
not only with the PUtoulo and Pythagorean teacbingp bnl aW 
with Aristotelian!am. Compare Diog, Loertn V- 36 f.; Eoulert 
I>e vita €t 4 criptis Her, (Loewcn, 1828) ; E. Deswert, Be 

Her. Pqh. (Loewen, 1830) ; L. Colin (in Comm&*t. p/til in hon. 
Hetffcrecheid, Bre^laOt 1884). Philip of Opus prohabij edit^ 
the of PlatOp and was bcaidea the author of the 

T'lie renowned aaironoraer Hudo^sus (406^o3) Joined tfie Aca^b 
emj' for some time according to the tnanj'different teaiimoniei of 
the ancients (Zeller, llK 84^ f), and be developed its aatroaomieal 
theories- But on other quesuons, especially ethicnl oncHp he 
devlnted widely fVora the Academy* Bockh, Utber die 
Vietjahriffen ^nnenkrei^e der AUen^ beeoijidere den eudoxi^ 
fcAtfii (Berlin, 1863). 

Among the later Pythagoreanat Archyta* was pre-eminent. 
In the first half of the fourth oeniuiy^ he played a great role in 
Ilfs native city, Tarentnm, as scliolnr* ststeamsD, and generaU 
Whatever has been treusiuitted with any aMiirance concerning 
him and others, shows us that Juat aa the Pj thagoreans indu* 
eneed Plato in various ways, so also Plato on his side infiuerLced 
to fltich a degree the 1%'thagorcaus, that the theoty^ of numbera 
in its Ust phase fused perfectly witti the theory of Ideas, which 
was nomEnaliy Lis rival. The significtmee of Archytas Isy in the 
realm of mechanics and astronomy. Hia philosophy ^reed 
tlirougLout with that of the Older Academy. On account of 
tlic close personal relationship in which he stood to Plato, the 
genuineness of those fragments may well be possible In which he 
gave a Plalouic turn to Pythigoreanism. These fragments are 
collected by Coar.OrelU (Leipzig, 1827) ; see Mulbch, IL 16 f.; 
G+ Hsrtcnstein^ Arch* Ttir.X^ag. (l^ipzig^ 1833); 

Petet^n(^VscAr- Akerivmm^nseenechnJlj 1836) : O* Grappe, 
IHe des Arc/t. (Berlin, 1840) ; Fr. Beckmanni He 

Fythfiffore<>rum rd^uiCs (Berlin, 1844) ^ Zeller, V* 103 f-; 
Pagers, Be Arch. Tar, etc- (Paria, 1333)^ 

Pole mo and Crates owe the leadership of the Academy rnore 
to their Adjenian birth and their own moral worthiness than to 
their philosophical signincance, Grantor originated In Suli in 
Cnicia^ and waa known pnrtJculaTly through bia writing, iripl 
H. E. Meier, Ueber rfis Schriflw (tfalie, 

1840) \ F. Ksyscr, Be Cranfm Ae^demico (Heidelberg, 1841), 

The Older Academy took in general the Lawe of Plato 
as its point of Tiew, It pushed the theory o£ Ideas, aside 
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to mako wnj for the number tlieorj. Thus Speusippus orv 
his side ascribed to numbers n leslitjf that is auporscnaible 
aitd separated from the objects of sense, the same which 
Plato had given to the Ideas, Similarly Philip of Opus in 
the Sfinomit declared that the highest knowledge upon 
which the state iu the howt must be built is mathemat¬ 
ics aud astronomy. For tlicse sciences teach men eternal 
pro portions^ according to which God has ordered the world 
and by which lie is leading it to a true piety. Besides this 
roatUerontical theology Speosippus, aocomraodating himself 
to the spirit of his school, recognized to a greater degreo 
than Plato the worth of empirical science. He dilated 
upon an otaBiicK which participates in con¬ 

ceptual truth.‘ But he had no explanatory theory of this, 
rather only a collection of facts arranged lojpcal ly as he pro 
sen ted them in his compendium (o^kk* ivoiiata) which was 
ruuiiifestly intended for the use of the school. Xenocrates 
divided philosophy into dialectics, ethics and physics as a 
basis for instruction.* He held firmly to the theory of 
Ideas, but recognized that mathematical determinations Had, 
in contrast to the sense world, an independent reali^ similar 
to that of the Ideas. He distinguished, accordingly, three* 
realms of that which can bo known: the supcTsensible, the 
mathematically determined forms of the world-oil, and the 
sense objects. * To these objects there corresponds, first, the 
including dialectics and pure mothematics; 
sccondly,the Sdf«,whichafl an astronomical theory Is given 
both an empirical and a mathematical basis*, thirdly, the 
mVftjww. which is not false, but espesed to all sorts of 
deliialons. 

The Platoai^tft aecm to Kare thought that tho chief 
task of their metaphyaies was the teleological conatmction 
of a graded series of mediatory principles between the 


1 Sext- Emp-t VJL 145. 


t Ibid., H- 


■ A&A, 147 
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enperacn^Sblo and the ^n^^ible. In the solution of this 
task| hoifeTcrt two opposing teudcncl^ made tbemaclves 
felt, which are connected with the names of SpeuBippus 
msd Xcnoc rates. If the former abandoned the theoi7 of 
Idcast it was essentially becaxiee he could regard the Per¬ 
fect and the Good,^ not as the airta of the more Imper^ 
foct^ the Sensible, but rather as its highest teleological 
result. He therefore postulated numbers as the ipx^f 
and unity nnd plurality ns their elements and neset in order 
gcomctrLcnl magnitudes and stereemetrical forms^ to whose 
fourfold number he added the Pythagorean ether,* Be¬ 
sides this, ho found the principle of motion in the world- 
soul (fwu^), which he seems to have identified with the 
central fine of the Pytiiagoreanap Tlie goal of motion is 
the Coodj which as the most perfect belongs at the end* 
Xenocratescoutrusted with this evolution theory the theory 
of emanation^ in that ho derived numbers and Ideas from 
unity and indeterminate duality Sud?). Numbers 

are to him identical with the Ideas, according to the 
schema of Platons Aypa-rna He also further 

defined the soul aa self-moving number.® Thus there is 
a descent from the unity of the Good down to the Sensi¬ 
ble; and hetweeu the world-soul and corporeal tliinge 
exists a eompletely graduated kingdom of good and bad 
dseraons. In this very eontrost Plato's pupils ehowed 
that they were engaged upon the unsolved problems of 
Plato's later metaphysics, in that they desired to develop 
furtlicr his teaching on its religions side. The opposition 
bctwmi airm and between Idea and space, 

between the perfect and the imporfectt grew entirely to* 
a religious antithesia of the Good and the Bad. They— 
especially Xenocrates — surreudered the monistic motive 

1 Ari^p Affff., XLT, 107S hy St^ * See | 24. 

* Plito, jP^flCTp HB., I. 5 (toia); WK ArttLp AnaL paH.^ Uk 9t a, SS. 

* Sm IL Heioffip p. IS f. 
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in the teacliing of their master to fantastic specuktions 
^vhlch turned fKirticularly upon the cause of evil' in the 
v\*orld- 

^lore than the fantastic Pythngorizing bj the 

leaders of the atrhool is, on the other hand, Hie high develoi^ment 
of rnntheniaHcs wliicli atose iti ttio Pj IhiigoreiLii Plaioinc circles 
nt this titne, et en to the solving of the more difficult probleniB. 
^rhere was the diorlsm of Keocleides^ Uie ihcon' of the propor¬ 
tion in Aruhytaa Aud Kudosus, the goldei^ section, the spirn 
line, the doubling of the cutio by the applEcation of and 

|iy|>orho[a^ (see Cantor^ der J/oJ'A., L 5^0i f.)* 

I here was the astionnmv tnsiglit by Uicet^s« Ecplaa^ntos, and 
lleratlLides. eonocnied with the stalionni-iness ofllie fixed hca^ii 
of stars and tlie turning of ttie aiis of tlie earth* Herahlciik^ 
tlionght ofMereiirv ajid Venus as satellites of the sun* Bee Ideler, 
AbhundL d, B^;rl M*uL d. , and 1830. On the 
other liandi howeveri there is the fatit that those nien;i who were 
indirectly related to the achtjol, develoE>eil the Tcktion&!n|j 
of certaiu motives of PlAtotnsai willi oHicr teachings. Tims 
HerELckldes etill held to tlie Platonic construciiou of the ele¬ 
ments when he advocated the synthesia that Ecphaiitca soiJght 
lictwccn Atomism nud Pytlmgoieaidsm ^i5)* Liidoriis liKc^ 
wise coDceive<l the entirely in the aensc of the bonioiomurti 
of Anaxagoras.* 

With such a mfltlieniatical corruption of the theory of 
Ideas there was conjoined the lapse into popular moraliz¬ 
ing on the part of the older Acadcmkiaiia. Only in some 
measure, however;, did the energy of their religiotis spirit 
eompensatc for this deterioration. A a concerns moral s, 
the school ean hardly be made answerable for the liedo* 
nism of Eudoxus^^ especially since Hernclcidcs appears* tr 
have openly aatagoni745d it. The theory of goods^ however, 
found in the Phikbws^ wna cultivated much more in an ac¬ 
commodative sense ? for Spcusippus sought happiness in the 

t Sftft Ariftt., efiKcially .Vrf., XTII 4, 1031 b, 23. 

S Ihid^ L 9, S91 a, 16. With tbfl conuncnt&ry of Alexmjjdar Apbr. 
m Aritt^ 5T2 k JS>. 

* AniL Erh. Ah?,, f 12, 1101 h^ 2T. 

^ Atlien., XU. SI 2 a, 


^ CdEELpare mboTe* ■§ 
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perfect developmeat of oatural gifts; * Xenocrates, tbough 
recogui^iiig luLly the value of virtEiCi nevertheless recog¬ 
nized external goods as also necessary to the nitaiiiciciit of 
the highest good. He set for the inajorlt/ of mankind * the 
practical hi place of tlie which falls to 

the lot of tlic fewj and Anally^ in opposition to the Stoics^ 
described ^ virtue^health, pleasure^ and wealth as the various 
goodu^ evaluating them in that order. 

It especially noteworthy that according to all that we 
know tiie sociahethical character and the political tendency 
of tlie Platonic momla were not further fustered among 
his pupils. Esther in the Academy the quest after correct 
rules of living for the individual came mane and more into 
the foreground. Nature philosophy still engaged the at¬ 
tention of theorists, as can be seen in Grant or com men- 
tary to the Ethical researches, however, took on 

the individualistic aspect of the period. Polcmo taught 
tliat virtue, which is the essential condition of liappiness, 
completely gives satisfactory happiness irpo? 

only in coiiiiectinn with the goods of the body 
and life. Virtue cannot he practised in scientiSc rescarcli, 
but in action.* Scarcely a step was necessary from scicb 
views to those of tlie Stoa. 

39. Beneath these different efforts of the Older Academy 
would obvious!V lie a fundamental tendency to adjust Plato's 
idealism to the practical interest* of Creek society anti of 
the empirical sciences^ But dependence upon Pvthagorean- 
ism on the one hand and on the other a general lack of 
philosophical originality always stunted all these under¬ 
takings. fii the mean time the problem was solved by 
him who had brouglit with him into the Platonic tlieory 

^ Clenaens^ Sirtrm.j II. 21 (£00). Compare conctmiii^ FoIdoiOt CiMrtH 
11. 42p ISl. 

* CkmeiiM, Strom-^ IF 5 

* Scstt. Effip. Adp. math., XL 51 f, 4 Diug. LaerL, IV. is. 
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an inborn predilection for medicLne and the science of 
nature. This perfecter of Greek philosophy waa Aristotle 
( 384 - 322 ). 

Fr. JHs PhiloM. des Aristoteles (2 Tok.i, Berlint 1S35— 
42) : A, Ko^mini-Serbati. ejaiaiViate (Torino^ 

1858) : G. H. Lewea, AHstotie^ A Chapter the Niitoiy o/" 
the Science (Lond. I8S4 ; German, Leipzig, 1865) ; G- Grolej 
AHttioile fincoiupletOf but piLbiished hy Bain and £lol>ertsDnp 2 
vola., I>:»ndon^ 1872) t E, WalLaco, Ouifiiverf tM I^hiiosqphp 
o/ lOifortl* 1885), 

The home of Aristotle trag Sta^irai^ a city in the 
neighborhood of Athos^ on that Tliracian peninsyla whieU 
had been colonixed ^ chiefly from Chalcis. Became from 
an old family of pliysiciana. His father^ Nicomachns, was 
body-physician and a close personal friend of the king, 
Amyntas^ of Macedon^ Detailed reports about the youth 
and education of the philusopher ore wanting. His edu¬ 
cation was in the charge o-f Ills guard ion ^ Proseuua of 
Atarneua, after the death of both his parents. Ho was 
only eighteen years old when he entered the Academy in 
367, and his conneotion with it was nwinterrupted until 
Platons deatii, so far a^ we know. He won a prominent 
place in it very quickly, grew early from the position of a 
pupil to that of a teacher in the band^ was the champion 
literary spirit of the school through liis brilliant writings 
wliicli at once made him famous, and in public lectures 
concerning the art of speaking, antugoui^ed Isocrates, to 
whose antUacientific rhetoric the Platonic school had never 
been reconciled.^ 

Conceraiog the life of Aristotle, see J, C. BatJe, Vila AriH. 
per anno# in the Bipoatino editiou of the works, 1.80 f.; 

^ ALsfl Su^iew 

t Ariftctlc dupoeed la bii wUl (Biog. Lsert^, V. 14 ) of m. pBcauf prop¬ 
erty iu Chs!ct»p whieb he pt^rhdpi mhurited itom hit caDther^ PhFtLiu. 

• In tpitfS of die adTflnce# PhUO lbow*sl to hint 3D tbe U 

ftjwftyfl preferahhi to Ljskia. 
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A- Slabr. Aristottlta, Part T-, on tlie life of Aristotle (Halle, 
1830). Of the ancient biogra|)liiefl of the jibilosoiilier, the more 
valuable, those of the older Peripatetics, are lost, and only a 
few of the latter rdinSikn^ 

It Ls uniccrLaiii whether Aristotle grew up in Slagim or m 
Pella, the reeklenoe of the Mat^onian kings. It ia as little 
<leterioinflble when liia father died,, mid whei^ he hiJioBctf lived 
iiniler l3ie tateiage of Froxenns^ — In 8tiig1ra or Atarweas-^ 
W'e are also cnVmly restrieted to tbo folio wing sup^Kisi lions as 
to Ilia educational training : it is scaruelj' to be doubted that, 
necording to the fatnlly tradUion, as the son of the Macedonian 
court phj siebtn ho waa destined bv his family for medidne mid 
received a litiiiiing for it; in the intimate relationship existing 
between scion tihe medicinei^ in which Hippocrates was tbo 
leading spiritp and the Democritan otndica of nature, it mny be 
supposed that these were the first elements In the early educa¬ 
tion of oar pbilofiopher^ At any raie^ ho grew up in this atmos¬ 
phere of the scierioe of medicine la northern Greece, and he 
uweii to it his les^Mict for the results of es|)erieiicet his keen 
perception of fact, and bis atrcfulncss as to details in investl^ 
gntlon, which contrast him wltli the A tile philoaophcra. On 
the other hand, It must be aatd that one aiust not oiagnlfy too 
mnoli the reach of knowledge that his seventeen years in the 
Academy hrought to him. It was cerlaiuly later that Aristotle 
got hla immense scientlllc erudition, —^ in part, to be sure, daring 
his attachincTit to the Aesdemy^ but chiefly during hie stay in 
Atarneust Mitjlenef and Stagira before be began to teach. It 
h |K 3 ».‘^ibSe that Aristotle remained true to this scientide incb- 
oatioii while he was in the .\cftdemy, and that he was in part re- 
s|K>n Bible for gradually causing more attention to be paid tottioeo 
mattera (| 37). At hrstt howevert the spirit of the Platonic 
school must have turned him in other directions, ami what we 
know of hift activity in the twenty j'cnrs of his study^ of the 
form Aud contents of hia writings of that timot the rlietorieaJ 
lectures, etc., do not allow us to suppoao that aueh inclinations 
prei;lominatcd in bim+ 

I'be malicions school goasip which was circulated in later 
tune nliout; the relations between Aristotle and his great te&cher 
shonld be paaeed over with a deservefl silence. See psrtlculars 
in Zeller^ 111*. 8 f. If one holds himself to that which ia safely 
test^fled to, i^peeially In th« writings of Aristotle, one finds a 
simple human reUtionshlp^ The pupil looked npoo hia teacher 

^ The Later referaacei to AlarneuB can be explain^ hj the fact thal 
llermcisA wis for a long time an amlitor of Plato- 
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with gr«flt revercncfe-^ Bat the mom mature he bctsiriEe^ the 
more iiide|>CDdent!j did he pa^s jtKiginont iii>oc Plato^a philo- 
oophicil poeitions. He recognized with siccurate glance their es- 
eentiaL defects^ and he dfd not conceal hia doubtss if his age<i 
master directed Ilia tlicorj' upon unrortunate linea. Never- 
ili&leaa ho remained a member of the fraterait}' with Ilia own 
independent circle of aetivily, and he separated from the school 
onlv at the moment when after his niEiater'B death peni'eraity 
wAa exalted to principle in the choice of an insigniGcant h^&d 
of the Bcbooi Nothing maJeea ogaiost the concTuaion tJiat in 
tlicac difficult relationa Aristotle avoided both extremes, with 
that worthy tact that always charnctedzed liia actlDus, 

See below concerning the writinga of tbia periods That hia 
relation to Isocrates was some what etrained> we see on Lbe one 
hand from Gicem'o reports (Z>e orriLt lil* 35^ HI; OraL^ 19, 
62; compare III* 11 ^)t ™ otlier tVom the 

shameful pamphlet which a pupil of the orator pubiisbed against 
the pbiloBopher. Aristotle showed bere also hia noble self* 
Control^ when he later in tbe did not hesitate lo give 

examples from Isocrates. 

After Plato*s death Aristotle in eorapany with Xenoc- 
mtea betook himself to Ilermcias^tberulor of Atamous and 
Aesus^ and a true friend to Ariatotle. Arietotla marriod 
hifl relativej Pythias, later after the tyrant had met an un¬ 
happy end^ the victtin of Persian treachery, Previmisly 
ho seems to have migrated for a time to Mytilcno, and 
perhaps also for a short time to Athens.^ In S43 ho 
obeved the summons of Philip of Macedon to undertake 
tlie education of the then thlrteen-ycar-old Alexander* 
Although wc are eutirelj without information concerning 
what kind of education this was^ yet the entire later life 
of Alexander bore the best witness of its effect. Also 
later the philosopher remained In the best of relations with 
hia great pupil, althougli the treatment of the nephew of 
Aristotle, Calliathencs* bj the king may have broagbt a 
temporary estrangement, 

^ OcHopare tbe limpk beuiEifal v«rses a£ ArutotJe litun the elegy 
to OltfiRpiod, Id 16£- 

* See Th Bcrgt, Rkan. Mut^ XXXVII. 353 f. 
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The regular instruction of the joung prince ceaaed, 
at all events, when ho was entrusted by his father, after 
&40, with admibistrative and military duties. The relation 
of the pliiloBoijher was therefore more mdepeudent of the 
Macedonian court, and the next yeara he was engaged for 
the moat part in scientific work in his native citjr^ in inti- 
inate companions!iip witU his somewhat younger friend, 
Tlieopiirastus^ who became a real support to him in the 
following time. For when Alexander entered upon his 
campaign in Asia and Aristotle saw himself entirely free 
of immediate further obligation to him, he went with his 
frieud to Athens and founded his own school there. This 
school, in the universality of Its scientific interest, in the 
orderliness of its methods of study, aud in its systematic 
arrangamenta for joint Inquiry, very soon rose above the 
Academy, became the pattern of all the later societies 
of scholars of antiquity. Its place was the Lyceum, a 
gymnasium consecrated to the Lycian Apollo, from whose 
shady walks ^ the school got the name of Peripatetic* 

Twelve years (335-S23) Aristotle administered this 
school in ceaseless activity. When, however, after the 
death of Alexander, the Athenians began to rise up against 
tlie Macedonian rule in Greece, the position of the philoso¬ 
pher became dangerous, standing os he did in such close 
conuections with the royal hmise. He betook himself to 
Chslcis, and in the following year a disease of the stomach 
cut short bis active and honorable career. 

Conoemlng Hermeiaa^ of Atsmeua, see A. BiicklK Kkine 
ScAri/f^ Vl. 185 ; F. C+ Eogelbrechl, di^ m 

Aleoeatider {'El&isiben^ 1845) ; Fo1>t Gcler(Halle, 1848 and 1856); 
M. Corri^re { M&n&isA.^ 1865), AristoUe owed to 

^ Probably from the cmUhd oI lecturing part of ihe time 
See Zeller, IIR f. 

* la memory of thi^ friaodr ArubotJe dadit^ated bis lijma iipoo virtue^ 
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his relAtlonft with diffi^rent couila and hie own easy dreum. 

the ahundani^ of the sdontiGe eX|>Mient£ whicb amon^ 
other things made hia extensive i'olleetioDs poaslble.. The 
re^KjrU of the andeots concerning the grestueas of tJie sums 
pln(x*d at hSa diapoaal are oliviowsly sornewliat overestimated. 
One cannot ctoulvt, on the whole, from his court relaiionelnpaT 
the au|}[Hnt which he fonnd for hia work. 

Concerning the reJaUona of the philosopher and his great 
pnplL gossip has circulaLeti widely, just because ihere hss ^jcea 
wanting any trust worthy information about it. If the fiicDd- 
ship in Lstcr years was acluoJIy' somewhat cooler (as PJutnreh 
also re()orts, Aiexunder^ 8), yet it was entire foolishness and slan- 
der on the pan of later opponents to ehnige Aristotle witli a share 
ill the Euppnseil ijoisoning of the king (see Zeller, III* SB f,). 
The favorable relations of the philosopher to tJic Macedonian 
court were most clearly condrmed by the events after tlie denlb 
of the king, fDoubtfuL os the single statements here again may 
be, U is certain tliat the philosopher left hie circle of oettvitY at 
Athens In order to avoid a political danger. How great It had 
become can no longer be detenjilncd; for the reports coiicerti- 
ing tJie chaises of impietyconcemiDg hie defence and the 
excuse for hia escape in tlie expression that he wished to spare 
the Athenians a second crime against philosoplij, — nil lliia 
emackSp especially In ite details,* sirongly of an attempt to make 
Arislotle*s end os nearly as possible like that of Socrates. 

To every depreciation that the character of Aristotle has 
suffered, bis system of $cience $Laoda os the beat contradic¬ 
tion. It is a creation of such inagnificent proportions and 
of such construction that it can have been only the work 
of a life filled with the pure love of truth, and even then it aa 
almost beyond our comprehension. For the Aristotelian 
philosophy includes the entire range of knowledge of that 
time in such a way that it comprehends all the lines of ear^ 
Her development at the same time that it considerably elab¬ 
orates the most of these lines. It turns upon all territories 
an equal interest and an equal intellectual appreciation. 

1 See E. Hmu ID Q, hliiller, Lii. GtKh., ]R iA3 f. 

* Cocuporc E. Zeller Id /ItroKM, ifiTG; H. Di^ 

der wui€mi^h^tfiiiekm ArUit hei dtn Pr«£*f. Jah-br, LIIL ll 
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Aristotle met the dcniOJids of the history of wienca more 
completely than Plato. Even In hie Ethicn the purely the<^ 
retie and not the practical ialereat is fundamental. He is the 
scientihe spirit itar’ In him tlie process of the in¬ 

dependence of the spirit of Icarniiig completes itself. He 
is, in tho wonderful many-sidedness of his activity, the cin- 
bodimeut of Greek science, and he has for that reason 
remained “the philosopher'’for two thousand years. 

Furtterniore he became “ tbe pbilosoplicr,” not aa aii isolated 
thinker, but aa the head of bis schooL The most striking char- 
acterislia of his intellei-taal pereouality is the atlministrative 
abilitv with wLLeb he divideil his tnaLeriaUaeparetiid and formu- 
laterl hia probleiua, ordered and co-ordinat«i the entire acientific 
work. Til is melhi Milling of scieutifle aclivity is his greanat 
performance. To tbi* end the (jL-ginnings already made in tbe 
earlier schools, esiwcially in that of Democritus, might well have 
been of service. But the universal sketch of a system of science 
ill the exact Biatcmeijt of melbods such os Aristotle gave, llrst 
brings these earlier aitempls to their complete fruition. His 
comluct of tbe Lyceum t-aii be looked upon not only os a care¬ 
fully arranged and tnetbodically prc«rcsaive instniolion, but al», 
above all, it must especially be viewed os on itnpulsiop to imis- 
Xieodent sdentillu research and organized work. 

The great nuniher of farts sad their orderly arrangement are 
only to he csplniaed through the combined clfortB of many fonca 
eiiidetl and schooled by * common principle, All tins appeared 
ntid was develop^ in the Aristotelian writings. The actiyily 
of tbe school, which is itself a work of the maator, forme aa in¬ 
to^ constituent of his great life-work and hia works. 

The collections of writings transmitted imder the name 
of Aristotle do not give even an approximately complete 
picture of Uie immense literary actiTity of the man. They 
apparently include, liowever, with rdatively few exceptions, 
just that part of his work upon which his pbilosophlcai 
Blgaificanoe rests, vi*., hit teientifie writingi. 

1 Canpnrc B, 2 «!ler in Hrrmet, IST61 Ih UuDcr, (Jr^anwaa'iJn 
dtr tturtjJcAa/hieJUa Ariieit iei AUin: Prtum, JaArt., UII, Ih 
( 1684 ). 
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Tbe pnjs^rred retnaitider of the Aristotelinn wrEtings forms 
stilt fli stulfily pile, even after the gobnine have been separated 
from tlie dQubtful and spunotia. But in extent it is manlfcetly 
only a smaller part of that wbieh came forth from tlio llteraiy 
workshop of the philosopher. Frown tlie two lists of his wriiinjra 
that antiquity bau preserved (published in the Berlin cditioUi V. 
14G3 r.) liie one of Diogeuea Laertius (V. 212 f.)^ w]nch was 
cliange^l by the anonymous Megaiiarii probably by Hesychiusp 
is aupposably based u^iou a report of ihe Peripatetic Honidppna 
(about 200 Bs Cp)^ concerning the Aristotelian collection in the 
Alexandrian library. The otber Ibl originated with the Peripa- 
tetict PtolemmuSp in the seooiicl century a. o., and wis preserved 
partly by Arabic writers (Zeller^ 111^, 44)» 

The iraiiltional collectioii appemm essentially to have come 
from the pubitshed Aristotelian writings» which somewhere in 
the middle of the first century B- Ci were prepared by Andno 
nicus of Rhodes with the eo-opcratiou of the gram man an 
Tyrannion- in modern time it was printed first in n Latin 
translation in 1489^ together with the commentaries of AverrociSj 
and in a Greek translation in Venice in 1494 U- Of the later 
editions may be mentioned the Bijjontine^ by Bielile (4 vols.^ 
incomplete, Biponii ^ 1791 f.) ; that of the Berlin 

Acad cm 3 ' recension by I mm. Becker, annotations by 

Brandis, fmgments by Vp Rose, index by Bonitx 4 voJhl, Berlin^ 
1831^70); the I>tdot edition by IMlbner, Bu^semakcr, and 
HettE (5 Tols., Parift> 1840-74) i stereolypu edition of TauebntU 
(Leipzig, 1843), Concerning a apeeial edition of Ills single 
woi-ks^ see Uelwrweg, U. 180 fp German translations are in 
different collections, pardcalarly Id J- v. Kirch mannas 
BMiothek^ 

Tliese preserved writings offer prohlems for sointion which 
differ from those in the Platonic writings* but are no less rtEfli- 
cult. Indeefli tl^ere is but little agreemient among the authori¬ 
ties as to the questions involved. Tbe dUcliSsion has been 
only a little concerned wiili the dironology of single works ; it 
has had fiioro concetti with the ven' doubtful geniiineness of 
many- of them i it has found its greatest ooncrem wiih the liter¬ 
ary uhsmeter, the origin and purpose of the single writings and 
of the collection. 

J. G. Buhle. De distHbfittone in keoIw*' 

PM ocroo'rTzarfw (Biponlinc cd., I. J05 f.) ; Titxe. ArisL 
(tpfrttm e£ dUtinciiane (Leipzig, 1828) ^ Cb. Brandis 

1827) ; A. iStahr* Part JJ.^ I>i€ 

Bc^ti€k4fti4 dsF Artsi. jScArift^n (Leipzig, 1832); L. Spengel, 
Adhatndl. der 4av>. Akad der Wm., 1837 f.; V. EUw, £>$ AHitt* 
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Ubmntfn ordine et uudorita^e (H^Hitip 1S54) ; H. BonitZj Art»t, 
(Vienna, f.) ; Ben]ays, J>if Dkdoffe d6S 

Arista (Berlin T i8G3) 5 1-Ieitz, i>iV S^ArijUu dea 

AriaL 1865); Uie same in 0^ Mailer's 

Geachitih.., Jl“. 5f&0 f. ; K. Valileo, ArisL AujMiz^ {Vi^uuB.^ 
187U f.)i R. Shnte (Oxford, 

TIics writinj^ * of iiri^totle are divided with reference to 
their literar)' character into three cladsest — 

(1) The Work* published by Arisiotte himself^ and in- 
iemled for a wider <rirch of readers. 

Of these no single work is complete, and only fraf^- 
Hicnts are extant They originated in the main during 
Aristotle’s attendance at the Academy, and showed strongly 
the influence} even in their tities, of the Platonic philosophy^ 
They were, on the wholcj dialogues^ and if they did not also 
possess the artistic fancy with wdiich Plato tnauaged this 
form, they are striking, iiev€rthelcss> in their fresh in¬ 
tuitions, happy inventions, florid diction, os well as in the 
richness of their thuuglit. 

Tliesc Xilyoi were counted by Aristotle, in his i>c«i* 

sinnal mention of them in hia didactic writings, as lielonging 
to tlie general clnas of By this class lie seema 

to have undcrstrmd the more populnr treatment of seiciitl^o 
i^uestiong In anti thesis to the meth^lcal and seholftstic cultiva¬ 
tion of science. The latter, whicli centres in the lectnrea of the 
ht^Eid of the Bchooi, ap^ieared later oa the aeroamalic writings. 
The oppoaltiou of tlie esoteric and tlis acroamatia teaching does 
not, thca, necessarily stgolfy in itself a difference In content of 
doctrine, but only a difference in form of presentation. There 
is no wonl about a secret teaching. It may, however, he ac¬ 
cepted as true that the eioleric wriLlnga originated when he was 
ill the Acotleroyi and the ncroamatlc, when he was an Indepen¬ 
dent teacher s and from this fact even essential diJTerencea are 
easily esplained. See Zeller, lit*. 112 f.; H. Dhds. 5iV^iTn^«6cr. 
der ieri. Akad^ 1SH3 : H. SiiAeiTtilil^ Jfihrhrich f 18S4. 

AristoUe owed his Literaiy fame In antiquity to his published 

1 Excepting the personiii writings like tlw vuriies, the LeEUzpent (Diog. 
T.aertr^ V. IS f)t and the lellcrt, of which ecarocJy B.nything geauins is 
preserved. 
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wnlingSj anij c^rtaiolj* !□ all Justice if we insj Judge from the 
few preserved apecifiaere.’ For if, on accoiiiu of tlie ■* golden 
flow" of his wortle, he is classed with DcmoerititB and FJalo as 
a model,’ nevertheless this pruise cannot be applied to the writ¬ 
ings that have been pruned* The “ golden How is so seldom 
in these writings that it is more anpposabte that tbej are ei- 
ceri>t3 from his dialogties tliat were made either by Aristotle 
bimself or by some of Lis pupils.* 

The composition pf the Aristotcluui dinlognce is said to have 
been distinguished from the Platonic by a lean vivid treatment 
of the dmmaiie setting, and also by the circumstance that the 
himself gave the leading word. In content they were 
affiliated in part closely to the Platonic dialogues. Thus, the 
.cadentespecially appears to have been a detailed copy of the 
Other titles like EutotoovVi^, rpi'XAot ij 
c^urr^, )roAjrK«, fjpwrmiv, ffv/urwTfoi', Mcrffremind ns itnme' 
dlately of the worts of Plato and his schooL Others refer directly 
to popular philosophical discussions, like the Uiree books vfp\ 

wot^iV, TVjp! wAoiwdu, irf;pl "''P* (vyo'ftas, wtpt irtpi 

wniSvHi*, x^t pamXttai* The genuineness of all of these has not 
been established, nor is it certain that all were In the form of 
the dialogue. It is very improbable that the n^pon-Kfos was 
in this form Hlrzel, In Bwmet, X. SI f.). The most signifi¬ 
cant, and, as it appears, those most inriependent of the Platonic 
influence among these esoteric writings, are tlie three books of 
the dialogEiD rtpi ^tAaro^as. (See Bv'water, in Jswi*. o/ 

JS77, 64 f,) 

(2) Tht CtHnpHatiotia; partly critical escerpts from 
ecieatific works partly collections of zoolop* 

cal, literary-hiBtorical, and antiquarian data which Aristotle, 
probably with the help of his pupiU, used as material for 
seicntiFc research and theory. 

Theao also have unfortunately been, loat except a very 
few fragments, although it appears that at least a portion 
of them had been published either by Aristotle hitnself or 
by hia pupiU. 

* See Cicero, Dt not. deor., IT, ST, 95. 

* See place In Zeller, III*, n 1, t, 

* See Fr. Blass, AM. BB-erfiMmiail, 4Z7 Babt > abo itA«n. a/iw. 
16 TS. 

* Dedicated to Aleaand«>, sj sIk wr/i Amvmr. 
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To tbc&e last belong the BOtes of the philosopher <30ncemmg 
the Lfitet of Pl^to: wtfA T^yj^&ov nnd! Tipi t^v Com¬ 

pare Cb. Branchs, De perdiii^ Arislotelt^ de & 0 tio et ideis libris 
(Boiiini 1823). There are also reports of some extracts fmm 
the the Jiepubtic^ and llie T£}a^u*^ ihc eritieal notes about 

AlcmieoUt the F 3 thagoreans^ — especialIj about Arcliytaflj^ — ^ 
Speossppus^ and Xenoeratea. Alao tlte writings i>e 
Xewop/fOiJS GorgtQ arose from a like occid in the Peripatetic 
school. The fruits of this comprehensive study of the history 
of philosophy apiiear in the nuiucroos historicarrelations which 
the Aristotfllian didactic wrttings generally set tip in entering 
upon the treatment of problems. The wpcfiXjjfima scr^'e similar 
purposes of instruction and of rescarebp nlthougb Uieir present 
form is a later conception of the schooL Compare C. Pranti^ 
der Akad.^ ¥L 341 f. The same holds 

good for all the definitions and diffireses which antiquity tiieti 
possesfUHi. 

Id the magnlftcent oollectlons which Aristotle planned b 
the Lyceum must first lie mentioned the the descrip¬ 

tive Imsia for zoologyp furnished, it seems, with ilhiatrntions. 
Then there is the colfecEiJon of the rhetorical ttioories under the 
title mmiytuy*}, and of the rhetorical models 

pf^Topi^il ; besides the eolleetiun relating to the hlstoiy' of trage¬ 
dies and comedies, and the questions raised about the dlfTcrent 
poetSi HomcFt lEeslodt Archilochus^ Euripides, nnd others; 3- 
nBU 3 'p the hietorical miscellanies: the nxiXj>TrWr repoi ts concerning 
one hundred fifLj-eight Greek state constitutlous, ^ap^ar 

SwcciMdjuaTw rib' and besides 

Tf^c riipT^gatfiiF, TTffl BavfMirtav Axoverp.^Tt)^j Jtnp(n^(a{^ CtC. 

Concern ing the character of the&e scientific nmtcrialsp which 
until the present lime were apparentl^^ entirely lost, some years 
ago a very su qirising disclosure was madet pnitlj by the fortunate 
discovery of a most ini|iortaiit piece, the tloAmw -n^v 
(published by G. Kailiel and U- v, WilAuiowiU-MOllendorf, 
Berlin, 1892; translated into Gortnan by G. Kaihel and A. 
Kles^ling, Strassburg, l 8 yi) ; the literature oil it, e3[iedally on 
its geniiineucss, has, ns may be ex|H>cled^ quickly apjienreii; a 
complete review enn he found Ln tile English edition of J, K* 
Sandys (Lond-p l8i>3t p- Ixvii), To be snre^ tlie beginning and 
end are w-antSfigi btit by far the greatest part h preser^'cd in 
nearly a complete continuity. It api^eura not as a diy collection 
offsets, but as a ripe liistoiical work clearly and |ierrcciJy devel^ 
oped. The greatness of conception, the practical simplicity 
of reproBcntationT the accuracy of judgment make it ap|»&;tr 
a worthy writing of the mooter in whose last jeara its composi- 
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tion mast have occorred. ShimWI this hiatoiy of the Athenian 
^□atitution be the work of one of his piipUa, thea woulil it 
indeed he a new honor for ihc Lyceum. 

Although tnaiijf of tliuec colleciioaa ttiat are attributed to 
Aristotle may have cooie froio bia pupils, or perhaps even 
later, and altliough by no means cnn all Lbose tiUes refer to 
writings of the philosopher himself, they neverthclesa give proof 
of the vereatllity and oydopedie chameter of the seleotific work 
of the school, Upon all territories, both historical and ecien- 
tiBc, he gave the fruitful Impulse to seek out the eittire existing 
material and to place it in onier, and thus to make it available 
for sciectiflc treatmcnL The Lyccuni, in its storing of the 
treasures of erudition, was, to a higher degree th an the Academy, 
the oeotre of culture of Greece, ’ 

(3) The I^idaetic WHltn^e Arupwaftti^ in the ickeol and 
£n/endcd/ar it* use. It is these only tliat have been pre¬ 
served, and they together make what is known as the col¬ 
lection of Ariatotlo's works. They are not complete, how¬ 
ever, and in many casca probably not in the original form. 
They jieverthelesa exhibit in the Jiighest degree some 
peculiar cliaracteristica. A sharply impressed, delicately 
worked out, and consistently developed terminology ia com¬ 
mon to them. On the other hand, complete absence of 
grace and of assthctic motive of presentation is to be 
noted. The eeheme of investigation la, on the whole, the 
saine: the precise formulation of the problem, the criticism 
of opinioua which are submitted concerning the problem, 
the careful discussion of the single points of view as they 
appear, the comprehensive mar&haUiug of the factSj and the 
striving for a clear and conclualve result. In all tlieso 
respects the Aristotelian wiitinga make a complete antitlje- 
sis to the Platonic ; the difference being that between sci¬ 
ence and aesthetics. The Aristotelian writings afford 
different and therefore lesa attractive enjoyment. It must 
not be forgotten that tlie excellences of the Aristotelian 
works are qualified in many striking ways. The unequal 
development, wherein many parts give the impression of 
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being mEflterlj and final and others of being haatj and 
sketchy f the disorder whicli predominates in the principaL 
writings of the transmitted series of books ; the — in part 
verbal — 'repetitions of even lengthy sections^ the unfuh 
filled promises^—all these facte forbid t!ie belief that the 
writings in their present form were inteiided by Aristotle 
for publienticn; whJle, on the .other hand^ in point of form 
and content the interconnection of the works is evident^ and 
IS emphasized by numerous cross references tliat are often 
reciprocal. 

All these characteristics are only explicable and are 
also fully conoeitable upon the hypothesis that Aristotle 
entertained the purpose of developing into text-booka the 
written notes that he had made the basis of his lectures. 
These text-books would hare been manuals of iastruction 
for the Lyceum, and would have been given into the hands 
of his pupil$. In addition it is supposablc that Aristotle 
undertook this work in direct connection with his lectures, 
and about the same time with reference to the sciences 
treated by him. He probably pursued this work during 
the twelve yesrs of his leadership. Eefors, however, this 
giant work came to an end, death had seized him. Except- 
iug the smaller works, which perhaps were waiting to be 
included in his larger works, only parte of the Loffie — the 
Topics in particulRr — appear to have been completed. It 
may also be accepted that the gaps which thus remained 
were filled in part by the most intimate pupils, probably 
on the basis of their notes of the Aristotelian lectures. 
These interpolations were made by different pupils differ¬ 
ently« Thus in tbs school many redactioiia of the text¬ 
books were handed on, and among such redactions many 
later productions of the school slipped in. This went on 
until Audronicus of Rhodes piibliahed the firet edition 
(60-50 B. c.)f which lies at the basis of the present 
documents- 
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Tlie close relBticnebip between tEio preserved wri Lings of 
Aristotle und liid netiinl tescliiog is evident, even if we take ho 
aexouui of aueb direct evidence as big address to Ills auditors at 
tbe coneluslos of tbe Tlie Ltuestloii Is only as to a 

clearer dblcrinisatioD of ibe reLatlohSiiip^ ami it would apfienr as 
if aEl lije opmtoDs expressed about tlie relationsbip may be jnstu 
fied to a certaht exleiit Undoubtedly tbe notes of tb'e pbiLoso- 
pJjer form the body of tbc dlsoouraeA ^— not only sncIi sketcliea 
iLti lie might use for bU lectnn^ but on the oilier hand also auch 
ns he bad tnailo reacly for the text-book-^ The latter set forth 
in a wonderful manner the olearoesa and rijiene^ of Lhe Aria- 
Intelian spirit, Otiier factii, especially ihe ditferent reJa< tlons of 
the same book, liardty aJIow auolher intenuxtutloti Ilian that of 
Sttaliger, that liiterpcJatloils from the writings of the auditors 
Lave takeii place. In nocordance with this theory the presence 
of such parts or of entire writings which cannot in form or con- 
teut be ascrilied toAlistoUe, is most simply explained. 

A ver}' venturesome but in ttself a not incredible theory was 
spread in antEquity concerning the fate of the Aristotelian manit- 
scripts** snpposied to liave fallen with the proj>erty 

of Theophrastus to Im pupib Helens of Scepsis In Troas^ and 
to have been biilden in a cellar hy Ills desDendants out of fca.r 
of the lUBtija for collecting of the kings of Fergamys, Aner- 
wards the^' were found and purehased! in a much damaged state 
by die Peripatetic Ajiellic-oi) of Teos and removed to Athens. 
When tiulla oouquered tlmt city, the wrjlJiigs fell into his bonds 
and were pnblieJied at Rome by the grammarian Tyranoion, 
and finally by Andmnlcus of Rhodes. This stoiy does not 
explain, of ooutsCh the remsTkablc condition of Ihe tranamlLted 
tbKiuments. It is induhitably proved in the case of shiglc wrib 
ings — aa IB obvious — that the Ferijjatetic s<;‘hool possessed the 
S4uenti11cally mocft important writing of its founder from the 
begin aing+ On ttie oUier hand^ it is nevcrtlLeleas not itnptob- 
able ihat the nedisoavery of the original manuscripts nlforded 


^ fn thU fact sad la ihe sm&ller importance id ihe copici by hie 
SDLlitcirf con*tatJ llie chitJ difference liCLween the L-hAnieL4<r of tlie corjtut 
A^iftoieI*cum and the KasewksL MnaJagDnft fona in which fl »rie? Dt 
IlcgcPi lectures ii presented In ui. Hegel hA^l not begun a remodelling 
of hii for teKt^books, while, on the mher hned, we ewe iho mosE; 
valuohle of ihe preserved works of Aristotle to the fjiet that he had 
begun SEIcL a remodellLiig, 

* Ftntarch, S6; XUL 1, £4; compare E- EsBec^ 

iTd'fer^ Sktpm (Stergard, ISSS). 
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Androiiicus iiot only the oceasion bnt also, os far ns tbe rnntiti- 
BcnpU reac^hed, ttie diatiiiet groutid for his sUndord editioD in 
ooatrnst to the ai^hool tradition. 

Since tlie didactic wntinga form internally a perfectly cjon- 
Bistent whole, the question about the order of their oslgination 
is coTn[>atfttlvely uoiTniJOrlanl. The queakion is, rooreover^ eo- 
tircly psirpoaeii;^, aiiice it may be atoeptcd that work u^o the 
writings was continuously and almiilianeouBly cajfriiKl on In con¬ 
nection witb tlie lectures re[>eatodly given <iuring the twelve 
years of hia acUvily aa a teoclier. Jt neverthelesa apiwars tliat 
tiie iki^jc wao the first to be conceived^ and relative!}' to the 
oLhers was brought more nearly to eompkdon. 

Compare with the following Zeller^ €7-100^ 

The preserved didactic writings are most aim ply ar« 
ranged in the followitig groups: — 

(a) The Treatueit on Lo^ic and iZfteforie — the Oate- 
fforie^, the very doubtful treatise On the Prop^iiti&n^ the 
Anal^ticM^ and the iof^^uding the lost and compote 

tivcly iadepcndcut boot C&neeming the Fallacies; and the 
Bhetorie. 

The igronpiug of the kigicol works, in the enstomary senes^ 
under tl e name ocuurted first In the Ryzantiue period. 

A special edition is published by Th* Waiu {2 soh,^ Leip.p 
1844^6). The genuinenesa of the Korayoptai is donbted, espe¬ 
cially by Prantl d. L 207 f ). The conclusion of 

these writioga. i e., concerning post-predicaments, can at all 
eveuis out be ascribed to Arisiotle* and ilie remaioderof the book 
appears to be based mson bis sketch only in eascfitials. n^pl 
ififijjynas IS euhjeut to slTonger s^ispioiohs to which even as early 
a writer Androniens gave expression. The Anal^ics is a 
masterly logical ground work ^ which develops the theory of the 
oonclnsion and of proof in two pnrts (Jj^dAvtuca ^portpa and 
i^^)h, eacSi consisting of two books, — the second part being 
not so completely rounded out ba the hr^iK Joined to it* as^ the 
moot complete of all the works, is the which treats of 

the method of probability. In connectict] with it, as its uintb 
book (Waiti), there is e^t^Mrrutuv tXcy^^osr, Tliere are pre- 
sen ed besideB a gnat number of titles of l^tcal-epistemoLogical 
theoretical dUtsissionB, of which the AHstotellna authorship Is 
mure or less doubtfuL: wrpl kq! yfv^Fj npi rw DvrixcqinuF, 

wtpi opUTTiA^f wept TQ\f T4j vnpi 

Tipi et& 
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The first two books of llie Rhetoric niaj he rpganfl&l as geo- 
oioe in of some difficuUfe^ (Spengel in AlL der Mbich* 
Vl.). The tliirtl is dojbtfijL TLe so-eat^etl Rheion'c 
lo Alexander is, on the eontrnry^ genemlLv regnnleil as sptiri¬ 
ng but it probablj belongs to the Perifiatctic school. 'Fhe 
nhctoric ofTlieodcctes is also mootioniMil, wLicIi was ptiblislterl 
riLiring the life of Anstotle. This work eiahodie<l the leadlings 
of tile phUusopber^ and was probably based upon liis lectures." 

(fi) The Writings oA PhitoEopAff — the 

php^ct^ which in Aristotelian terminolo^ was called ** first 
philoaopliy " or theology; ” besides, the book on loathc- 
matics lieing lost, the Ph^eict^ the Riitor^ of Antmah^ the 
and the three mi nor treatises belonging to 

these three. 

The Metaphysics (npetM edition bj Brantlis, Berlin, IS2S; 
Sdiwegler, with Uanalation and commentary^ TObingeu, 1847- 
4a ; BvmU« Bonn, ^ tmndatoil isilo German^ Bcrthi, 

1830 S Greek edition by VV\ Christ, Ircipzig, laSB) lias pre¬ 
served its traditional name for the pljilosophh!: science of prin¬ 
ciples, because of its place in the ancle ni eul lection (ptra rv. 

From the fonrteen preeen'ed books the second fa Dulttov) U 
certainly to he set flpnrt ne s school comE>L3ation of many parts 
welded to|^tlieT. Among the otlier ttiirtcen hooka the first* 
second, third, fifth, aistli, seventhi and eighth books (nnmbererl 
according to the Berlin edilion) form a connected but not n com¬ 
pleted, and also not a finally fthted invesUgation. to wliich after 
a break the nitilli bcKik nlso belongs^ The fourth book, which 
W03 citefl by Aristotle himseir, under tiks title ir<pl TOV 
is a school mnnual containing a discussion of terminolc®-. 
The first eight chapters of tlie tenth nnd ilie first half of the 
eleventh book arc either nn Aristotelian sketch or a school- 
extract from the chief Investigalion. Tho second hnlf of the 
cieventh book is an outline of Uie teaching of tlie Godhead. 
The 4X>ac1tisfon of the tenth book U a coinpitaiion fnim. the 
Physics^ obviously not by Aristotle. Books twel ve and thirteen 
appear to be an older form of the vriUcIsm of the Platonic 
Ideas. The presened collection is so mneh the more unique, 
since it Is tlie more probable that it was taken in band soon 
after the death of Aristotle, perhaps by Eademns, 

From the Bcries of SQathcmaUi^l writings only the discussion 
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dro/^w ypa^fiw h^ ext&Tit^ Md LIb trai]:imitted form la 

probably spurlotia. 

Of the eight booka of lectorea on tbe &<^e£iee of Eature, 
H±jc^Mwts, — the mcKlem name would be philosophy of nature^'^ 
— books five, 8i3^ and eigiit treat a-fp4 The earlier 

books are i:oncenteil «ltli uni versa! piinciplea in the e^cpLanation 
of nature t '^he seventh book gives one the imprea- 

aion of being a prehminar}- skcteh. Aatrooomj and pbysies 
proper are induded as developmente: mpl a£pat 4 L^ 

Ml ffidopas ^ertsi^fwa^oTv™. A number of separate treatises are 
lost, the is epurlotiSi and also the vrcpl tc^apcnt, See 

belorfi § 49^ 

The pamLIel work to the wpi ra loropta, of which book ten 
is presumably not genuine, is the r4fA ^rhich Is lest On 

the other hand, some restorations of the former are preserved; 

Tnfi* «pi ytr«riiiJ?H wipi 

Among the most matnre works bdong the tbren books s-epl 
(ptihlished by BartWletoy St^ Hilaire, Parisi 1646 x A> 
Torstrick, Berlin. 16fi2 ; A-Trendelenburg, 2d ed+, Berlin, 1877 ; 
E. Wallaoe, Cambridge, 1882). With these are collected a 
□umber of treatisea on phjsiolo^oal psychology : rtpt 
val X wep^ >fifltl ical I 

evpl Avirvw and rtpi Cwov piprtir^; ^ajepo,0u>npDc 

Ml ^pa;|fy^HMT/ri>s ; wfi mi Aovdr&v I ^Tfpi drainw^ The Wrlt^ 
ing xfpi Tvev^TOff owes Ita origiii to the Ariatotelian sohooL 

(o) 2^ Wnlin^A &n Practiml and Poetie Phihiophp: 
the Pthi^9 (in the Nicomachean and Eudemean versions)^ 
the Potitie^y and the P<»etic9. 

Among the preserved forms of the EthicSi the so-finlled ^iixa 
is essentially only an extract from both the others, of 
which, moreover^ the ten books of the 'H6'Exd appear 

to be nearest to Aristotle^ design. The seven books of the 
*H&uta ’EySij^fui appear to be lias^ on tlje notes of EudemiiSi 
Tlie identity of tbe Nlcomachean Y.-YII. and the 

Eudemiaa allows room for various intsrpretatloiis of 

a muUia] supplementation of the two redactions. Of smaller 
etblcftl treatisea nothing Is preserved. Tbe essay 
AEil is spuriouSr 

The eight bcH>ks of the likewise fncomplete (published 

by Susemihh IrfiRig. 1^70} are problematic as to their preseired 
order. Bee litemture in ^ller. III". 672 f. Books seven and 
eight should uudoubledly (some directly after book three. The 
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transpoaltton of books five and six is still in dispute- The 
Economic iH not genuine. 

The frfligtnent vtpl uratTjrtrfJf ifl preflervedi but only [□ fl. very' 
fr&gmLQtnr>^ and altered condition (pubUahed bj Su^emlhL, 
Leipzig^ 1965^ and Vahleo, Bcrlm^ 1SS7; G. TcichtoUllerj 
AristoUli^cAe E'or&chunffent Ralle, 19fi0 and l86i?)- 

40- The effort to transform the Socratic^PIatouic con¬ 
ceptual philosopbj into a theory that will explain the 
phenomenal w^orld T^afl the centre of the Aristotelian 
philosophy. The conviction that the tasks of science can 
be solved only by the Socratic method — the method of 
conceptual knowledge — was taken for granted by Aris¬ 
totle, and was his renaon for reckoning himself in later time 
still within the Platonic cirde. The advance, howeverj 
which he made upon Platonism was based on his insight 
into the insufficiency of the theory of Ideas to explain 
empirical facts- It is true that Plato bad in the end very 
emphatically asserted that the IdeaSi which at first for 
him meant only permapent Beings were aUo the alria of 
the world of sense. However^ as Aristotle later showed, 
Plato had not been able to harmonize this thought with hie 
fi rst oonceptloo of the world of Ideas. Aristotle j ustly fou nd 
the ultimate ground for this iaharmony in Platons funda¬ 
mental ascription of a self-subatantial separate reality to the 
world of Ideas. This transcendence of the Idens^ which es-- 
sentiallj is only a duplication of the empirical world, must 
be annulled. The Ideas must not be conceived as different 
from the objects of experience and as existing separate 
from them. They must be known ds the peculiar essence 
of existence, as ita determining content. Platons weakness 
as well as his greatness lay in bis theory of two worlda- 
The fundamental thought of Aristotle was that the super¬ 
sensible world of Ideas and the world of sense are identical- 

The polemic of Ariatotle against tbe theory of IdeaSt espe¬ 
cially io the first, siitli, and twelfth book of the 
concealed the fact to the earlier criticisii] that hja antagonism 
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was far outweigb»t bv the inpoitaace of the rtle assigned in Ills 
own philosophy to the theory of Ideas ; Ibr his dej>endeiici} on 
that theoty was an accepted fact by him and tlic circle of bis 
pupils, altbough Aristoilc only incidentally alluded to ii, The 
polemic was directed solely against the )jvpurfiot, tire liypostasiz- 
iiig of Ideas into a second and higher world. He poinletl out 
the difbcultica involved therein j that the Idoas make Jicithcr 
motion nor knowledge conceivable, anti that their relation to 
the world of sense has rtot been satisfactorily aod consisleiillv 
dedood. Id other respects the Stag!rite shared througboul the 
fundamental conceptions of the Attic philosophy; be cledned 
the problem of . [philosophy to be the knowledge of wtiat renlly 
is, anri he asaertsd that this knowledge ts not act)utied bv per-* 
ceptiOD,* precisely because the things of sense change and are 
destroyed.* He likewise cliarscterized the universal, the con- 
wpts, M the content of true knowledge, and accordingly also of 
the truly actual.* However, from the beginning Aristotle united 
It genetic theory with tiia ontologv, and he demai^ded that 
scienee explain the origin of phenomena from whflt really is.* 
Ho insisted, thorefore, that the Ideas b* so understood that 
they, as the true essence of sense objeeta, make these olijeets 
conceivable. If Aristotle did not solve liia prohlem perfect I v, 
it was due entirely lo his conlinuons dependence on rundaiiienta] 
□0iini:i]oii& of the Pliitonic pbilo^ophr- 
See Ch. Weisse, efAristoteii* fn ctmadtifendiB 

fummii pAiioaepMui principiia dt^erentia (Leipzig, 1828) ; 
M. Carrifert^ fimico HottTtncp ju^t’O 

(Gouingen, 1837); TIi. Waitz, Plattat «. 

^assei,'1843); Fr, ^liclielts, Dt Arin/)tele J^ltitoniE iti idiUTTivi 
dwtrina arfrersoWo (Braunsijcrg, 1864); W. Rosenkrantz, Die 
fdntontfcA^ IdeejikAre tind iAre Dtkdmpfitnff tfureh ArittoHles 
{Maiiks, 1869J; G. Teichmhller, Studii^ (1874), p. 226 f. 

Since the essence of things is known by means of dess 
concepts, the fitndamentQl problem of Aristotetianism is 
the ntationfhip of tfie universal to the partiettlar. When 
Aristotle made this fundamontsl principle of sc lent i fie 
thought — recognized by Socrates in inspired intuition — 
an object of separate preliminary iarestigation, he created 

» vtnaf. ptni., IT. 19, 100 a, S. t 76 ,'d„ J. si^ (, 

» 3/ef„ VI. 15, loss b, 27. 

' /AiVf., H. 4, SSS a, 2S| IL S, 1003 a, 13. 

* Z>e cui^ I. I, 40! h, 16. 
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the &f hgi€. He introduced this science aa a uni- 

Torsal theory of scientific method* preliminarj to Bingle 
practical inTCStigations, In this self-knowledge of science 
the historical process of einaneipation of the intcllectiisl 
life perfects itself into full consciousness. As tbs “ Father 
of Logic” Aristotle represented the maturity of Greek 
scientific development 

Altbongh Aristotle certainly sepBmted the single branches of 
aeLence and Ased upon their relationship of raiik^ yet the pre¬ 
served documents offer no generally consplctc division. On Uie 
one hand, be treated the branches pedagogicaUyy proceeding 
from the facts up to tbeir cBuses, and on the other he inversely 
proceeded from the principles down to the ooneeqnences. The 
division in the Academy at one time was into l^cal, phyaieah 
and ethical reaearcbe&T* at another time into thcorellc, praeticaU 
and poetic science/ while in the Feripatettc school* the division 
into theoretic and practical sdeuce was enstomar}'^ So much 
appears to be certain^ vie., that Amtotle introduced the Xofic 
(Anttfjr^ica and fnjpicfl) as a oniversai and fonnfll preparation 
or methodologj' for all other branches^ since he himself doca 

not mention it utidoT " tlieoretic sdenccs/ 

A- Trendelenbiiigt JS^emeni^i Arisiotelei^ (3d Ad+» 

Berlin, 187S) ; Tb- Gumposchi Ueher die u. d. logiichen 

SeAriflen dee Arist- (Leipzig, 1S3B): H. Hettner^ I>e lo^icee 
Aristo^ieet specniativQ priTicipio (Halle, 1843); C* Hcyder, 
Meth&doli^gie der eiriet. (Brlangen, 1845) C. 

PrantI, (Jeech. d ZopM, I, 87 f. (see Akad.^ 

1858) ; F- Kampe^ iHe JErkem^tnigsiheoric du Artd^ (Leipzig, 
1870) ; E, Euckenj D- Methode der arieL EorscAwt^ 
Berlin); E, Biesej E. M-kenntiiietieAre des Ariat w. Kanfs 
(Berlin, 1877)* 

Tlie priDCiple of the Ariatotclian logic is the thought 
that just as in rerwiM the universal or conccptnally 

defined essence is tho cause or groniid of definitiou of the 
particular, so also the ultimate task of an explanatory 

1 Jfcl., m. S, 1005 a, as. * T^ t L 14, 105 b m 

* Mtt.. 1. 102* h, IS. 

* See Etk- 1. 1, 1S14 a, 10 ; I. &&S \ 20. 

* IfiA, V. 1, loae a, IS. ccnnti ** iueb only phyiks^ milbeiotLk% 
and tbeologj (nwlaphyilci)* 
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lici^Dce consists in deriving (aTrd$Eift?) the single from the 
universal, and thereby in attaining the conceptual neceaaity 
of the empirically actual,^ Scientific explanation cod slats 
in Understanding the perceptually known from its causes. 
It is the reproduction by the process of knowledge — in 
the relationship of ground and consequent — of the real 
relation of the universal cause to its particular result. 

However, all knowledge cousiate* only in tho union 
of Concepts as irir^TrXexij of evofta and that is, 

in the premise Cirporawis) or in tlie judgment (awa^oj^o-tv), 
since either as an affirmative judgment (icarii^a^riv) it ex¬ 
presses* real union or as a negative judgment 
real separation of the determinations of content that are 
thought in the subject and predicate. So the last task of 
all scientific explaQaticm (^Trtcrrjf^ijJ is the derivation 
((hrcSctfiv) of particular judgments from the universal. 
On this account the theory of the noneltmon and proof, 
which he himself called the Analytics, formed the centre 
of the Aristotelian logic. 


The Ansl^liau Aaalj tm acquired the appearance ofau ab¬ 
stract fbnnal logic through rDiBunderstaodings and thmagh the 
^pphed development of it hy the School iu later timef. In 
tmih. It was ™ii«!ii'4!d by Aristotle methodologicflllv in the most 

in the Peripatetic schwl the logical treatises are rightly callttl 
organic. But Just for this reason are they ruled thmiighout 

n«sopp«iitSom ooneeminlihat 
winch really ib and the relationship of thoueht to Bein- The 
highest p^upposition, even If not e*pT«s1r fomiullted bv 
Ar«totle is the idcutity of the fotms of %pXSrtSSligt^ 

belonging to actiiftlity.* \h[is tlio 
fimt systematic sketeb of h^c includes in close union the three 
^into of view under which this scienoe waa later treated 
These are the fonual, methoilological, aud epistemologiiL ' 


1 Anal, pert-, I. 2 f. 

* .lief., TIL J, 1012 a, 4. 

* Sea .Ifef., IV, 7, 1017 

•f^fiOlW- 


* Z>e mf., 4, S 1, e, 

■t SAi ^axm X^iXB, woj(£r ri tLat 
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One can detennloe the fonsil difTereDoe between Plato and 
Aristotle by noting that the point of departy re of Plato is the 
concept, of AriatoiJe the jcdginent. Aristotle sought tmth Md 
error only in the union of concepts ’ in so far^ as such a union 
is asserted or denied. If thlseiii]>liaaizeB principally the quality 
of the judgment, yet the syllogistic, as the tbediy of the estab- 
lisbment of the judgment, demands a treaticent of quantity and 
thus a distinction between general and particular judgmeiite 
(jra^W —nr coasideratiou of judgment from the 

points of view of relatiDn and njodality was still diatMt ftom 
Aristotle. When he pointed out that the qofttent of judgment 
is the knowledge either of actuality or necessity or p^ibility,* 
tills assertion rests upon that priucipsl point of view in hie 
Metaphyates (5 41), and has noihing to do with modality to its 
mwlern sense (l£aiit, Critiywt dt f. 5 9, Kehrl^ 92 f.). 

But, niiatl3‘, ail researches which Aristotle institoted for distin- 
guishiug judgments are decMled bj' reference to the theory of 
the conclusion, that is, by the question what signifleince they 
can have in the cooclusion^ As med taring between the two, he 
treated in a tboroughgoLug way the theories of reasoning: 
Anal, prior., I. 2 f. 

The Aristoteliftn sylloeiatic is the search for that which 
can* be.derived with perfect certainty from given proposi¬ 
ti oiis, It finds the fundamental form of inferenoe in the 
establishing of the particniar proposition through the univer¬ 
sal, and theBubsumption thereiitider ^^inference by Bubalter- 
nation). To this so-called first figure of the syllogism he 
referred its other two formB which are character¬ 

ised® by the different logical place of the middle term 
(jtiitov) in both preraisas (Tsflnrra), and ihuB mediate in tho 
eonelosioD {av/nripaapa) the differing relations of the two 
chief concepts So Aristotle conceived that the 

result of the sylJogiana is always an answer to the question, 
whether at all and to what extent one of these concepts 
is subsumed under the other; that is, how far the universal 
determination of the latter concept holds for the former. 

^ Da an,, HI- 6, 4S0 a, 27. Ccopim Da irUarpr., T. ifi a, 12. 
Thu thoDglu WM hinied at in the dislague ef the Spphial, 2S2 f. 

* .'inof. piw, I. I, a* a, 1 2, as a, 1. 

< lbid,t 1, h, 12. * j 
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TIib syllf^stic includes sccordtngTy a s^vstem of niles, bj 
which, provided univcmal propositions are estalilished, rjarticu- 
lare cBu^ derived from ifaem. According to the puN>09coftbe 
philosopher, it woqld therefore be cetaiiiislied how in t^perfteted 
iinenee all particular knowkslge may be derived) from universal 
principles ^d its subject matter be explained. For practice 
a universal sclicnaatlem of proof was accord]neh* given. In 
which the tentative efforts of the Sophiels for an art of prwf' 
were earned out to their scientific cunclusioo. For the Aria* 
totelian with a perfecUy conclusive ccitaintv solved 

this definitely circumscribed prolilem, via., according‘to what 
rales propositions follow from given propositions. It is 
therefore wnceivahle, on tlie one hand, that this system during 
the entire Middle Ages, when science was directed not to research 
butte prc»f,p(i^ as ihe highest philosophical norm, and on 

Keiiaissnnce, which was 
fiU^ witli a need for new knowledge and sought an ora yivmf- 
^i. was set Midc in every part as inauffleient. Indeed tlie 
^ of Aristotle, like its greatrcM. insisted 

In Its atteittion to the entire process of inference from the ooint 
or view of the snbsiimptive reJations between concents It 
^yzed Uie« relations moreover, with absolute conipletenesa. 
bee Debetweg, der Zoffik, f lOQ f, ^ 


Proof and inference, which make op the form of the 
completed science, presuppose ultimate premises, which are 
not derived from more oniveraal propositions but are imme¬ 
diately certain Theso are,* 

in part the axioms that rule all knowledge, among which 
are the law of contradiction aod that of the excluded 
middle! in port special propositions, applying to the separate 
branches and those arrived at only from the exact knowl- 
edge of the objects^ theinsdres. 

The highest principles of explanatory theory cannot be 
accordingly demonatrated, but only etreogthened as to their 
validity for all particulars. They must be sought out by 

‘ Hia mvwtigaiwiislweoncenilpgwnlradiclinu, intOreet proof u<i 

con^lusltmi ttnjwerf this ead. ^ 

' Anal.poia., 1 . S, 7 Sti, IB. * 7, 59 

* AmL prior., J. »0* IT, 
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acieoce ID Us de^elopmeDt (inTestigatioD in diBtinctina (lotn 
The process of induetiOn as opposed 

to deduction, promotes this attempt. Indiietioit ascends 
from the facts of experience (^^Treip/a) and the opinions 
(If£o£ii) about experience to the universal conceptual defi¬ 
nitions hy which the former arc explained. This task of 
investigation, directed to tho establishment of principles, is 
called Dialectic * by Aristotle- The T^^pia develop its 
method. Its results are not logically certain in themseIves, 
but only probable. They have, however, the chameter of 
knowledge in so far as they explain phenomena j while on 
the other hand this dialcetie^ operating os it does with 
probable proof forms, where it is used in tije 

practical service of politics, the scieutifio foundation of 
rhetoric* 

Immefliate oertaint}' formefi na extremely difficult, but also ihe 
moat important, tenet oftliv Arlstotclinn iheojyof kiwwl-wigr. In 
contrast to Tkio, the Stngiritc here disUngulsIied tlse logical 
from the p^yehologteal point of view In a very suggestive way. 
The ultimate and fundamental pimpuHitiona, fjnoiil which aUL 
inference proceetis, am logically iindernotistmhle, bat they are 
aeilber psychologically lunate, tior arc they gained In early life. 
They must rather be won from eS|>erlentw, through wbluh they 
cannot be demouatrated hot only preseuted- What the nature 
of these highest principles is* Arisiolk did not explain. From 
the logical laws valid for all sciences, he mentioiiMl only the 

aijove,_especially the principle of contradiction as the most 

no conditional and rcKist unlv^ersal fEindamentsl prlneiplOi'’ He 
einphAskett very lightlv that particular prineTplcs belong to the 
individual sciences, hut he did not develop tliese m detail. ^ 

Wlint Aristotle tiudcmtood by induction Is to lie carefully dta- 
crhuliialcil from Lhe present meaning of the word. He, for hi- 
slauce, did not mean hv iiiductlou a kind of proof that is dlffcreat 
from the ayllogiem, but, on the contrary, a method of re^aixh 
and diaeoverw From this very' fact he was satlaliKl In its 
apphcatloQ with a relatively universal rl vo\v} everywhere* 
where huuiaii knowledge does not lead to the absolutely nnivcr- 
baI, The ayllogUtic Gi|jbnation of ali particulars from unir 

1 3/fJ^ IH. 2, \ 35 i TQp^f 2p ^ 

■ l/ef., m. 3, 1005 II. 
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Ytrsal principles flatted before him m ihe ultimate itieal of all 
ficlcrice-*- l^ut^ aa a mattier of fa.ct| tbe EDateriat of expericn-ce 
re^tiee in eaany ways (and ovetywbcrc id tlio special sciences) 
only to ad approximate i:ompreljedsiveDesa, wbieb satiates the 
needs of explanation within empirical iiniits. At this point 
Anstoilc couscKi the investigator of nature to assume the role 
that the pliilosofjher is obliged lo relidquiab^ 

Another prauLical point of view» the politloal, supplements 
^'ientihe exactness in the soieuec of rhetoric by means of 
insiructive persuasiveness which Is sup[>orLed ni^in 

what is in general true. AceortHugly rhetoric in the scieiiUfic 
form that Artetolle firBt gave to it, is in res|>ect to its purpose, 
An suxiljary At^ienoe of politics* Jiut in its oontstit nnt) too 
terhn^m ilevclopcd from it, it is a brnnei) of Dialccttc and 
Ibe Jo/jiM. For if a $[M!ccb be parliioaeiitarv, juriilical, or 
Mtoetic (sTW^^cAmixcif, Sveayudy, — ItfietOTiC, 

1. 3), II must always begin with popular ideas iti order to lead 
tlie Auriitore to ilie speaker's goal. We can refer bere only in a 
general way to the accuracy of the applied psvcliolc^ wLtb 
wLith Aristotle gave his dunections in tbe liAetoriL 

When Aristotle thua regarded the derivation of the 
particular fi-om the universal as the ultimate problem of 
science, hut mamtaiiied that tbe inaigUt into the highest 
principles, though not indeed proved, is sought for and 
clarified bj the epagogi'c investigation based upon facta, this 
apparent circle of reasoning explains itself from the con- 
option which he held of tbe Immau thinking process and 
its relation to the essence of things. IJe held this, more¬ 
over, in intimate conneetion with liis general view of the 
world. For he meant that the historical and psychological 
development of Imnian knowledge eorrespnnds inversely to 
the metaphysical and logical connection of things, in that 
the thinking process, bound as It is to sense perception and 
developing from it, ia recipient of the phenomena ; and 
that then from tho phenomona it advances by induction to 
a conception of the true csseaco of things. Out of this as 
their fundamental ground the perceivable things arose, and 
are therefore to be entirely explained by the perfected 
science through the process of deduction. 
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The inverted parAlkHsin in vliich the method oC deduut^oti 
and that of mvestigatioD exist in Ans- 

loile'a teachingi U explained by hia dkiinetioD between psycho¬ 
logical aad lugical reUitiona. That, fo? losUncet which is the 
v-p6T€pmf itpo^ i- the pheDDmena^ la the vjrrfpov ^ikm ^ 
con versel>> that which U tlie vp4T<po¥ i- e-, the ebsence of 

the things appears in the development of our ideas as the iWcpw 
Whlla the relationship between cause and effect is 
hJentiiral with that between ground and consequent for ideal 
of a perfect explanatory acience^ this relation in the genesis of 
knowledge Is invented. In invesiigadoD the (sensible and 
parcieukr) result La the basis of our knowledge of (conceptual 
and universal) caose. As soon as wep in accordance with the 
philoflopher's explanationa^ discniiiinate between the ideal 
prohletna of explanatory science and the actual process of 
in vestigations lead mg to it> all apparent differences and di Acui¬ 
ties of some of bis single expressions vanish. Aristotle made 
use of bis universal metaphysical concepts of possibility and actu¬ 
ality (5 41, and Zeller^ Ill*. 198 f) for conceiving the psycho- 
genetic development of perception in his explanatory^ theory^ in 
that he assumed that the concept of Essence that bos not come 
actually into codsciousuess it latent as an undeveloped posai- 
hility in sense representation^ 

The most important point Is that, nccordmgly, human knowl¬ 
edge can obtain a conception of the csBonllol and the permanent 
only through exact and careful scruliny of the facts- Ja these 
teachings Aristotle theoTetically adjusted Platonism to empiri¬ 
cal flcienoe. Aristotle wna not at all the n^ominabst or empiri- 
dst that be bae been represented here and there; but he 
showed that the problem which Plato set for himself, and which 
be made his own» waa to be solved only through the widest 
elnboratlon of the facts. 

The fundamental philoaopliicnl question about the coa- 
ceptual essence of that which really isp could bo eolvcd^ 
according to Aristotle^ only ia systematic connectloii with 
the explanation of the facts. The logical form of these 
aolutions for which all aclenca accordingly strives^ la 
De5Qitioa^{api4r^ioc)in which the permanent essence 
TO tI ijv ia establiehed an the ground of the changfug 
conditiona and manifestations (ta for every 

^ ArviL pxU., L % 71 b, Ur 
■ Bee cipMiiiJy the iixth boot trf tho Topics^ 
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single pheiiomenoD ; bat the aame time the conceptual 
dependence upon the more uniTCraal ifl expressed. The 
logical form is therefore the judgment of determination in 
which the subjoot ia defined by ita superordinated class-con- 
cept and by ita own B|>eoi6c characteristic. These deter- 
mi nations of concepts arc baaed partly upon deduction and 
partly upon indiicttou, but they in turn presuppose ulti¬ 
mately underivable and only ilUtstrable definitious of the 
highest ctaaa-concepts 

Concepts Bppas»r thua here asoontent ot immediate koowtedgej 
and their unrutdiug (the analytical jadgmenta of Kant) gives 
the highest axioms of the deductive tlieoriea. See ZcUer, III*. 
190 r. Here appears a wider developmcut of tbe Socratic- 
Platonic prinolple for the explanation of reality. M. 

ArUt-(ie Tt&liom* definition^ do^rirta (Ekrlini 1843); C. Klitin, 
De dejiniiiorie quatem AriiL ^ngtitasHi (llslle, 1844). 

Tlic Aristotelian aystein oJ concepts hos no point of uni* 
6cation like the Platonic Idea of the Good. As a scientifi- 
cally idcUned thinker^ he remaiacd entirely conscious of 
the many possible independent points of departure for 
Bcientifia theory^ and he demanded only that every branch 
of knowledge should grow from his peculiar principle^ He» 
however, made no attempt to collect and ajsteinati cally to 
arrauge the indeiuonatruble principles 

and just as little the resulting ijniiiediatc premises (wpord- 

<rft? dfUiToi)^ 

The possible kinds of prcdlcatee, the Categories, are the 
highest cliissH^onccpIis lor logical investigation, and are 
irreducible. They represent the different points of view 
under w'bich the different concepts can he made elements 
of a proposition or judgment by virtue of the factual rela¬ 
tions of their contents, Aristotle gave ten ^ categories: 
ouu-m, TTacToif, TrpffV ti, iroii, -stotc, irnietVr 

fctla-Gat^ He sometimea,liowever» omits the last two.^ 

1 Tap., 1. &T 103 b, 21 I i>f f(«., 4, 1 h, 25. 

* Anat, poiU^ L £2, S3 16; PAjfw.^ V. 1, SSS b, fij IV. h 

1017 a, 24. 
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A. TrefldelenbtiTgi Gesch. dm' jSitsfforienlehfie (Berlin, 
3846) : H. BoiiiU> ArisL JStttdieHf Part %'‘L ? Fr, BrentaDo^ 
F^n der manni^acAm Bedeutunff det Seienden nacA AriaL 
(Freiburg ID Breisgau, IE^2); W, Sthuppo, Dia artsi. 

(Glqiwiiz^ 1866) ; Fr» Zelle, 3er Uit(m^scAii:d in 
d^ Aujff^aamtig der jLofjtk Aei ArUt^ w, ICanl (Beriin^ 1870) ; 
G. Bauch, Siiidian {Dob be ran, 1884); W. 

Liiihc, _Z>i'£ arisL J^at^gf>neH (RuhrorU 1874); Ap Gorcke> 
Ur^prunn der ari$l, Kdtefforien (^rcA, jT. Ga^chu dr IV+ 

424 f.)* 

Metaphyaicfll motlTcs enter into Ari&totle*a theory of tlie cate- 
goriee do luore than into hia whole aystem of logic, which 
na !te maat general preauppoaltion, the idcDtitj of the Form of 
thought with that of Being, Hie principle of this theory is 
manifestly concerned with the ofhee the elements of Judgment 
{tr Ptara pTjScpiOF a-vpwXoA]^^ ^ cat- 4) are flited to 

a&sume in the Judgment itself. They are either that whereof 
alUrniatlon ia made, and which can only be subjeett i- e.^ the 
the tC iirn ; or that which in predicated of the sohatancCf 
and is to ^ thought as actual only in coniicctioo with it. Aris¬ 
totle made this contrast of the owia to all the other categories 
poaL^ L 22, 83 b, 24). Under the fTv^^c/^i^dra he dis¬ 
tinguished Xlll. 2, 11)89' Af 10) only' modes and relations 
irpo^Ti). In the minute enumeration of possible pred¬ 
icates, the advance is uomisUkable from quontiutlve and 
qualitative determinations to spatial and temporal relations and 
thence to causal reladons and dependence. Also the gramraati’ 
cal distinctionB of suMtantivc^ adjective^ adverb, and verb, appear 
to play parts in the ten or eight categories^ The medial calo¬ 
ries, *<7o^ai and were held by the philosopher occasional Ij 
as tmneceesaryp compared to the iietive and passtve. 

41* Aristotle's atterqpt to reconcile the theory of Ideas 
with hia eropiricaJ conception of the world is developed 
in Ilia MklapA^mea^ chiefly in hia theory concerning that 
which really is (owrii). The conviction that only a con¬ 
ceptual iiniveraal can be the object of tnio knowledge, i. 
absolute aetnalityj^ forhida us tlimkiag the content of tem¬ 
porary, particular picrceptions as ouiria* On the other 
hand, the conviction that the universal doea not have a 
higher actual ily, separated from sense objects# forbids the 
bypostaflizing of class concepts in the Platonic maziuer. 
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2Vv« actualitif it the individ^td which it thcfight of con¬ 
ceptually in contract to ehanyiny Hatei and conditiom 
Accordingly in and only in it, does the 
general determination become actnaL The ulti¬ 

mate object of scientific knowledge is neither the particular 
form perceived nor the Eclicmata of abstraction, but the 
thing which maintains its conceptual essence b the change 
of its sensible phenomenal aspects. 

lu the concept of the both antithetical teDdencLes of 

Aristotelifto thought conie togetbet in such a way that bis define 
tioa tbereof is as dilhcult as It is important. Here a tosh 
which„ as ft happens, ie not facilitated bj the technical use of 
the word in the preserred writings. FJato gsve form to 
this concept ia anllthesis lo yh^i^r and constructed the same 
opposition between and our^ir^i^, and ArietoUe remained 

everywhere loyai to the same nse of the terms. But he gave 
objectively to Dvtr^ and accordingly Bubjectlvcli' to Acyffs an 
entirely different content He asserted most positively that 
complete metspbjaical reality belonga only to the indlVKluals ^ 
as over agsinsl a dusllsm The clans concepts 

and species and genera) are always only qnalities^ which 
are common to several tblngSt t»n be actual only in things, and 
predicated ^ of things. Tbej subsist not wapa ra iroXAa bnt 
jc!<pm woAJUi^r^ This factor in the teaching of Aristotle moket 
hint later appear as Ibe opponent of scholasUc renlism. i. e^p as 
tfie opponent of the recognition of the cnetaphyaical priority of ihc 
class concepts 1 and it makeg him also appear as a nominalist by 
the same sign. This tendency is expressed ao strongly in the 
preserved form of the writing that there the 

individual things are designated se vp^m beside which 

the yhrtj fsan be called only by way of derivation £<i>npa< cvurto^ 
On the other hand, Aristotle diBtinguished with exactitude every 
present perception of phenomenal things from the conceptually 
recognizable suhstaneca {n Kara tw He asserted 

that tbeac, permanent in contrast to phenomena, are detenoLned 
by the iIS«. The tlSos ia true Beii^: tw t* ^ <Twu jcoI 

1 il/cr., II. €. lOM a,5. 

* Ibid., Yl. IS, loafl h, Atvd. jNwf.. L 4, n b, H- 

i Antd.pOfL, 1. 11, 77 a, S. 

* Dc 5, £ a, 11 . See Met f IV* 8, lOrf b* in* 

» Mti-, V* I, lOS^ a, £T- 
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Ttifs IB, then, tbe es^iKsc wbitb ia 
dij^terinined and recognizabl^J by its universal, permanent 
Equalities. It in hd es^nco wLilcli is the basis of the perceptual 
plienoEucDaL ferms. TLerefore owU can aoaJetitnea mean es^ 
seticcj aoTuetimes spetiesT aoiaetimes Forin, soiDuiimea sUiff. 
AfeL. VI. 10^8 tit teller, }U\ 344 f. 

Metaphysical reality ia, then, to be found betoreen the 
claso-forms and the pereepttial fonus: tI?., in the concept- 
ually determined individual thing. Aristotle attempted to 
obviate tlic difficulty of this mauuer of repreBcntatioo by 
the univeraal relationship which governs hia ontire under¬ 
taking: tAe retalioiuMp tf/ flintier Formt qf possibility 
tJ} its actuaiifp. This mediation between the nnirersal^ 
conceptual essence of things and its f^rticular^ percep¬ 
tual phenomenon, he found in the Principle of Beodop- 
menL His conception of the nature process 
was: that therein the permanent, original essence (oia-m) 
of things passed over from mere possibility into 

actuaUty (sVepyM); that this process completes itoelf 
when matter ({rX^), which contains all possibilities in itself, 
yields to the Form (elfoe, that is latent in it, Aris^ 

totic took analogic^ in part from human technical activity, 
and in part from the life of organic bodies, for grounding 
this theory, and they became to him the funds mental 
ideas of his conception o£ the world. 

These fiindatEentol Ideas were for Aristotle the universal form 
of apperception, under wliltll he regarded all things and sought 
10 solve all pmblema, —someUmes too in a very scheniatic way. 
When wo B[Knk of A fonuatlsni of the Aristotelian method^ the 
formal ism lies in the predominance of these eoncepts of relntioiti 

' VI. 1032 h, Ir The upparEUt tenuinnlc^Kal contTariiction 

between thlii pufisgit and I)< eaJf« -0^ dow npi nwcsMifLty moAn that the 
categoric arc ftpaneaBL The contradiction is eapliiCEd away by the 
fact that oa tbs one hand owwin means s*ometiine4 the perceived thing 
{.Ifefn. II. 4. SSS K 14. oiffSa ihid , VIL 2, 1028 b, 24) POtne- 

times ssssnnc. while oa ibe other hand, means sofflcdmes speciei* 
Concept^ sometiniei Form. 
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which are not alwaja. ia point of con teat the same for tlie 
philosopher. Thw w shown very plainly in their application tu 
Use problematic relation of the pardeular with the univemaL Oil 
the one hand, that is to say^ the claas forms the undetermiaed 
possibility (wroKci^mii^p iSdptorijfc^) which U not ecLual for itself 
aione: vi^., the material which is formed and accoidtngly actual- 
ized in Liie cvcria h^' a epcclflo ditference (rcAcvro^ 

On the other haind, these uiiiversaL determinations are abo 
tlie Forms thnoiigh which and on nccount of which all mciualiza- 
lion of tiie i>osslble is eipUcable.^ There is no doubt that 
Aristotle s acceptation of the double meanlog (Form and CJoss- 
concept} of the is an Important factor in the unsolved 
difficulties of the sUnatioiiH 

The ciiimplea that Aristotle used* for elucidating this fonda- 
mental rulaiioiishipi viz.^ bouse^ statnet growth of plants, prove 
on the one hand that the principal motive of lliis most impor¬ 
tant doctrine was the need of cxplamiug prooess ami change; 
OD the other handf that the philosopher had in mhid someiimcs 
the work of the artisan u^mn the plastic material and sometimes 
the organic process of development The ratification therein 
found of the teleolo^cal presuppctsiiion develotred to a universal 
principle of expbnationK Aristotle is throughout governed by 
Plato in this formation of his fiindaniental principle, and the 
ascendency of his philosophy wholly obscur^ the mechanical 
conception of the world of Deinociritiis+ 

In tills connection Aristotle perfected In these concepts of 
Telalion the ripest synthesis of ibe Heraeleilau and Kleatk prin¬ 
ciples that inspired ancient philosophy» Those a'ho had tried 
to recognize the permanent had, Plato act excepted, not been 
able to explain Becoming. Those to whom change was fiatent 
had been able to give to it eitlier no sulmtratet or no meaning 
comprehcneiblc In view of the essence of that which really is. 
Aristotle esiabtiahed the concept of that which possesses ^ing 
as the substance that realijces itself aad is conceived In the pro¬ 
cess from po^ihility to Its iLetEializstion. He bcTieveilt ncconl- 
ingtis that this definition satisBed lioth the ontological and tiie 
genetic interest of sciencei The earlier syateois^ be taughtJ 

I AriSit. Afrl., Vll. S, 1^45 a, tS. 

* Precisely for this reoKii Arivtatle has used and totiay 

tJmet u c^ixiTsIctits, while la the stricter ineojiin^ the li a vvro- 
'Kor f j ri^QVf- 

i Met., VI. 9. 1033 0, VH ^ 1043 t. 14; VIII. 8, 1048 a, 32 ; 

t 7, 190 R, 3, etc. 

* Prtyf.p L 6 ff.; especially 1. ^ isi a, 34. 
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hive fuTuished ihe proof thsit Becoming is to be t^cplnihecl os 
derived ji^iLbcr oiit of ibnt ^UicU U nwr out of thnt wliiyh ia not, 
i Lor on I of Uju uiiiun of tbe ti4 o. ^ It remnined to uonoeive of 
that wbicli is as soEiietblilg wliiob in its in most esseocc is in tbe 
pruce&i orUevelupmeJit. It remained also to formulate tbe con¬ 
cept of Bceoiuiiig 90 iLal it furuieii the trnnsttion fi-ona o condi¬ 
tion of a Buli 9 tmluin,tiiat no longer is, to one that not jct U, for 
wbkb tlie trail Bition is es^entlah 

Compare J. C\ Glaserp l>ie Arist. (Berlini 

1841) ; 1\ Ra%'nissonp In^ssai sur la M^tapfiysif^ue (Faria, 

18;5T—iG) X Jn BartbcMe my St. Hilaliei IM la Mclaph^mqae {Paris * 
iSiy); G. V. UertLiug, 

ITie fundamental relation between matter and Form is 
applied on the one hnm) to individual thingSr tind on tlie 
other to relations between things in such a way that insight 
into the essence of Becoming (<faj GeMchih^n) is made to 
result from it» In every individual thing Form and matter 
are in such correlation that there can be no such thing as 
formless matter or matter less Form* But precisely on this 
account thev are not to be regarded as distinct pre-existing 
potencies which have found tlieir union In tbe Individual; ^ 
but the same unitary essence of the individual, in so far as 
it is a potentiality and in so far as it is viewed only as a 
possibilitv, lES matter, and in so far as it presents a complete 
actuality H is Form. There exist neither pure potentialities 
nor perfectly actuallsed F<>rnis* The Gu^rla is not merely 
&vvd^t^ nor purely ivep^^iu^ It is rather a potentiality^ In 
the continuous process of actualization. Tho temporal 
change in its conditions is determined by tlie changing 
measure of this actualization. Aristotle called the poten¬ 
tiality which Iwloiigs to the essence of the indlvidLial ^ and 
comes to reality in the individual, the uXj?. 

1 Tbe poteiiiial irvc and tbe complcta tptc 6o not qsist independent 
of and beW til* growing tree* Tliey are tmly lEfitL rent conccptioua □( 
Uie thing dwt is forming itself in tbe IrtC. 

3 ilfef*, VJL Gp 1045 b, la S VL JO, I0S5 by 30- Thecxpre^ioji i« wal 

In the lo^d senK- In the desccnJins proccM from ihc iiio?t upivL-rt*!, 
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On tbe other handp this relationship becdmes entire!/ dif¬ 
ferent when ever it obtains between different individual 
things. Ill thifi cssCj where one is the receptive matter and 
the other is the moiildiug Form, the two stand also in a rela¬ 
tion of neceasary reciprocity* Yer they exist also indepen¬ 
dent of each other, and only in thdr union create the now 
thing in that now the one is tiie matter and the other is the 
Forin.^ In all these oases the relation of Form and matter 
is only a relative one, because the same thiugcan be con¬ 
ceived in one aspect as Form and in another aspect as 
matter for a higher Form- 

llierc IB, therefore, a scale of things in which evciy indt- 
Tldual ifl the Form in respect to what is beneath it and the 
matter in respect to what is higher* This syatem of devel¬ 
opment mnet^ however, have a limit, both below and above: 
below in a matter which is no longer Form; above in a Form 
which is no longer matter. The formei: is stuff-material 
(jrpwTff ; the latter is pure Form or Godhood (to rln^ 
filial -TO 7fpwTOEr)p Siuce, however, matter is pure fKiesibilit/, 
it does not exist for itself, bat ever in formed states. It is, 
nevertheless, the foundation for the realimtion of all par¬ 
ticular Forms. On the other hand, the concept of pure Form, 
as absolute reality, excludes all matter, all pure possibilit/, 
and signifies accordinglv pea-feet Being. 

Aristotle did not exjircssly formulate Uie two difTerent iisesof 
llic sebemate of possibility sod aelualitv, instl^r and Form {pot^n- 
tU and adus), biiL bo thoroughly applied tliem in pracUcc. One 

aadetermined pHsIbifiLy (wp*^ to ever narrower lieAnitinn of 
es^nee and lo^cal JetermioaLk^n, the Iptscific dllFetvnm, hy which ihn 
individual ii duttogtiisbed in fnim other iodividuala 

ia «tliu laat.^ Thk iliff«refiee eoiseiJi^ with tin? form of tho indlvidLial. 
Yet floinednte& tbit ii eutirely lum^l about and tleai^nted la iJXq 
d[ tlio indi viduaL Sufi jl/ier., IV. 4, lOl 4 b, 3^ 

I Thus the dretber esiata nod thu thouf^t of the hooK in the head of 
die builder esiats^ eiioli by jtiielf. TV h<m» ia the ttsoli of the co- 
nporsiiqg inanenoe of the Foraa of tho kuor with iho mnLoHjtL 
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ose of theso tcrma id snitod to oi^nic devclopmentf the other to 
iccliEiical lo tLia dif ensiiue aiono tan be explaioed the 

fact that this ddticiilt subject is eometkaies so preseDEed as if 
Siivo^iLE ucid tyipyup- were ideaLieal lil essence, and oul}' different 
ways of concepiiOD or phases of developtueiit of the same 
uuiLiDg aud ^ in itselL At other limes Form and matter 
are represented as separate realidea, which influence cnthoiber. 
Tiiere is a kind of reoonciliaiioti belwcen boLb methods of repre- 
senLing ike case; for also in ibe first meUiod tke two factoirSi 
which are separated only in a^stracio are yet so treated as if one 
infiueneed the other : ^ the automatic or self-developing process 
is so presented, as if it divided itself into a moving Form and a 
moved Stuff-* 

In presonting matter • thus on the one hand os the not-yet 
actuaL on the other, nevoriiielesB^ as the unoriglnated and inde- 
stnietible* basis {{mmCpnr<r^) of all Becoming, in ooncelving 
the system of the latter as an unbroken progress from possibility 
to actuality, finally in deflning the Godhead as an absolutely 
pure exclusion of all possibility frOEn hImHelft the Aristotelian 
philosophy} like the Flalonic, established differiug grades and 
kinds of metaphysical rcaiity. The lowest is matter whose posi¬ 
tive character is riecogni2ed by Aiistoilo in hia rejection of the 
Democritflii-Platonic term jiii^ ^ and in his dcaire to call it 
irr*sHyn 7 in SO fw as it is tlwigbt i?i ^$tracto as deprived of all 
Form. The highest is the Form complete in itself and entirely 
changeless, corresponding to the Idea> or ak™ of Plato- Between 
tLiesc two extremes there is the whole realm of graded things^ 
in which aod between which»movement passes from the lower to 
the higher grades of actnality- Different grad^ of knowledge 
correspond In Ariatotlo to the differen t grades of Being- Matter 
as the ^ 3 r€tpo¥^ and ^purrw} Is also the dtufev and the 

Sine* aU ay fitetnatic knowledge is directed toward 
the tX&oi and the av&uh and God ia pure fo™ and primary es¬ 
sence, the object of the highest and moat perfect knowledge is 
the Godhead. The things of Becoming must, however, be con¬ 
ceived in that their is developed out of thdr 

* Ai ibowa espaciaJtf in the actlvi^ of the floul i § 42. 

■ FAyt.p III.2t202a,e. 

■ S« Jm- Scherter* Dar^eUun^ vml da rfw 

hei AriiT- (Polsdami 1073)^ 

< VTL J. l(Hf a* 32 5 3. 1043 h, 14- 

* UL 3} M7 a, 25 J M^try VL lOp lOSfi a, S ; -Efe rah, IH. f, 
3CNSt^ 17. 
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Motiotij Becoinmg., and Change ta a tmnsittan from tbe 
condition of po^glbilitj to that of actuality, and is baaed 
in part upon the esacuca of tbc iwdividnalB themsciveBj in 
part upon their relations to one another. Development 
belongH accordingly to the nature of things, and is eternal, 
without beginning or end.^ Every motion presap- 

poses on the one hand moved matenal, which is the primal 
state of posaibili^", and on the other hand the moving Form, 
which is the final state of actuality. Form is then the cause 
of the motion which is to be found* in that which really ia. 
In so far as the ivip^^ui creates this process of actualisution, 
it is also called by Aristotle On the other band, 

motion,precisely as transitioat is determined not only by that 
which IS about to become and which exercises the impelling 

force; but also by that out of which it is to become,_by 

the matter to be changed and bearing in itself the possibility 
of change. 3 fattcr stands, however, in an essential relation 
to its Form,and has therefore the tendency to realise^ the 
Form. In this, matter reciprocates the iuSuence of Form. 
As possibility, it is also possibility for something else, and 
in 80 far it conditions movement to the exteut of preventing 
perfect realization of the Form, and of bringing about incb 
dental results which do not directly follow from the Form, 
In tills sense matter if the cauie of imperfect and the 
accidental in nature. 

Thus, according to Aristotle, two kinds^ of causes are 
to be distinguished in the explanation of motion t the 
formal causes and the material causes. The former are 
teleological {aS ^yexa }; the latter are mechanical 

Purpose and nature-necessity are of equal im¬ 
portance aa principles of the cosmic process. The Platonic 
and Democritan explanations of nature are leconciled in 
the relation of Form and matter. 

1 Till, l, £53 b, 5. t Mer., YtH. S, 1043S4. 

■ Pks*-t L St 132 U, IG. * £^e partr aji,, 1. 1, j i. 
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ArifitoUe incidentally ’ distinguished four prindplcs id 

^xpUmiog movement"* ovj TiAw* But the tJiree last 

fife togetiicr contrfisl&i with the If Ihe three are 

sometiiDes separated in the realm of pfkrticailfiP proueeseSp they 
form CLGverthelesH more iVequentij only one principle (especially 
iQ the organic deveJopoieat of the individual) in that the essence 
of the fact aa the thing to be jesilied (riX&t), is Uie raov* 

log force (jitvow). 

In this sense as teleological oanse the substan^ or essence is 
cntclechy. The espreasions ^^pycta and cvrcAi^^^^ gener¬ 
ally indifferently used in Aristotle, and an ciaet di^rence is 
hardly attempted, certainly not developed, between the tivo 
Tvonia. See Zeller. Ill*. 350 i: The eiyraol^' of the word 
r^Aof is obscure : see Hiizel^ irr^A^eta (jffiftein* 

ifuseum^ 18^)- 

The reality♦ which Aristotle ascribed to mattefp appenm tcME 
signiAcantly in the reciprocal actions that be gave to it in ila 
rebtion to dnal cause. It is due to the iodelcrminnteneas of 
wAtj,* that the Forms are imperfectly realised. la this respect 
matter is a principle of obatmetion* Hence it fbllowfl that for 
Aristotle daUirs’^s laws, which originate in the conceptual 
of things, nre not without exceplSonSp but arc valid onl^' m to 
wcAv.* In this way he explained unusual phenoinena, T^n^ — 
abortions, mDuslrositieSi and the like- Bat furthermore the 
positive character of matter appears in iliat it leads to Bcclden- 
tal resnlts^ In motion on account of its iiHletermlnate possi¬ 
bilities, and these accidents are not Jtnmediately involved in the 
essence or pnrpose/ Aristotle named these 
accidental ; their appearance he called chance^ i ^ and,, 

wiibin the region of purposed events, rvxi^* Aristotle’s con^ 
oepUon of accident^ therefore, is entirely tel^logicaL It is also 
logical so far as the purpose is identical with tbe concept See 
yT Windelband> Die Lekrm vmi ZafaU (Berlin^ ISIO) p. 58 f., 
69 tX. 

The application of the name di^yvi^ to the efiSpicney of the 
stuff makes ti9 fit once see Aristotle's inteotloa of recognizing 

> MtL, I, 3, 99S a, SS; TV. chap, i; PAyi.p IT- 3, 194 h, 23- 

* De oA.p IV. la, 77S a, 6* 

■ De part- on.. IIL 2j 463 i De S^- I'V'. 4, 770 9. 

* PSyi.p II 4 ff, 

i' The** happefl Np4 !!■ b 1*^ which 

= p^ui = Compare tbs aaprwioa wispoiftm^ Etkr Nk.f L 4, 

109G a, 21. 

* Phi/M., It, 6, 197 b 18- 
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ihe DemchCriUD priocLp|« of mecbaDisiD, wbiloat tbe aame tlnoe 
Uie teEeologica] acUvitj of the Form jb nmAifestly only A de¬ 
velop inent of the PEiLtooic concept of tbe alria^ DetnocritiiB 
ibouglit Wmt an event I4 determined only tbrougb wbnt pre¬ 
cepted It; Plato thought an event detertnined by wbat *liall 
issue from it Aristotle songlit to reconcile Ibis antagoaism^ 
and so he attributed to matter one kind of determlnaUDD and to 
form the other kindn His teaching i& tliererore the lost word of 
Greek philosophy on the problem of Becoming (| 13). 

Butt however mueb the pliiloBopber takes aceoiint of the 
DemocriLoo modve^ yet In this solution the PJatonic thought 
obvioiisly preponderates. For not only the higher acLuslity 
belongs to tbe final cause in contrast \a that of the material 
hut also in their operation^ they ate so dlatiagqisbed that 
all results of value come from tbe final cause, while aU that is 
less lm|K>rtant comiGs from the materisl oausei Matter is the 
ground of all lioperrection, tbangef and destruction- To Its 
poalLive capacity for obstruction and deflection Aristotle 
ascribed^ with a far better right, all those consequences wiUi 
which Plato overloaded the w. This prefeience of the Stagi- 
rite for bis teacher shows Itself also Jn his mtxDductlon of 
mechanical causes under the names trwmrw and o£ cvk 
which oTB taken from ±e /'Atsdh and the In this 

way mechanical caiises are eharncterized directly as causes of 
the second class, or accidental causes. Matter aldne could not 
moveT but if k is moved by tbe Form^ it neverthelesa Is a deter¬ 
mining factor In the rnovemeuL Matter Is, theu^ in every 
respect a secondary caoisew 

With this active antagonism the Aristotelian teaching mani¬ 
fests, In spite of ita edhrt at harmony, an espressly dualistie 
^aracter which ancient thought could not overcome. For the 
independence of existenoc and activity^ aUributed to matter in 
the expjarmUon of nature, permeates the entire system along with 
his fundamental monistic principle, tliat matter and Form ot^ 
eeaenti^ly Identical, aud matter is only a striving toward the 
realization of Form. All the oppositions meet finally La Aris^ 
toilers coDception of God. 

Every motion in the world has a (relative) which 
ifl the Form that eaases it. Since, however, on accotint of 
its eonDection with matter, this Form is also itself moved, 
tbe aeries of causes would have no end^ unless there 

1 PAff#., n, s, eofl a, s j IV, 5,10 ih a, eo. 

* J/rf., XL fi, 1071 s. 
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a* an abaolnte ap3p? mottcni, the pure Form, 

the sharer no mere posBibiUty^ anH therefore of no 
motiou, — the Godhead. Itself unmoved, it is the caose of 
all motion, the ttp^qv Eternal even as motion® 

Itaelf, unitary and Biugte even aa tlie band of the entire 
syeteoi ® of tlie universe, and unchangeable,^ it calla ail tiie 
motions of the world forth, but not by its ovru. activity. 
That would be amotiod in which the Godhead, as without 
matter, cannot share.^ But it calls forth all the motion of 
the world through the desire of all things for it^ aud 
through the endeavor of aJL things to actualize xo-Ti to 
S iifaroif the Form that is eternally realised in the Godbeod- 
A$ the object of desire, it is the cause of all motion: xtrei 

The essence of the Godhead U immateriaUty,^ perfect in¬ 
corporeality, pure spirittiality, i/ou?. It is thouglit, which 
has no other content tiiau itself und 

this self-contemplation (Sviopla) is its eternal blessed life® 
God wishes nothing, God does nothiiig+^^ He is absolute 
self-consciousncss. 

In the CQoccption of the Godhead as the abfioiate Spirit wbo, 
himself d amoved, moTes the tiniverse, Aristotle'c Iheoiy^ of 
nature tzulminated In such a way Uiat he designated hia^ sciecce 
pf principles as a theology. The scientific establif^tinient of 
nsonothciani, which, since XenophaneBj rormed a leading theme 
of Greek plnlcHophy, appeared hem compieicd os its ripest 
fruit In its form it is life* the so-called cosmological proof; 
fn Its content, through its concept of the Godhead as a pure 
spirit, it Is fnr soperior to all the earlier attempts. Tlie funda¬ 
mental priuciplea of Plato are just at this point, however, 

Msf,, m. s, 101 s h, aL » Pijf., vni, $, 25a b, 10. 

■ ilfef., XT. 8. 10T4 1 , 36. 

^ avuXXDtwrQf and XT. 1, loza a, ii- 

* 1072 h| T. * 1072 K, 2ff. 

1 10?3 a, 4 : 

* /ftaV., lOT* K 54 ■ Tfcerf.p 1072 b, 24. 

» EiJL X. S, Ills a i />e If. 1^ 2&2 b, 4. 
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decisive for Ariatotle, Fqr tlic AriiSlateliaii rloclrinc cei^tree ' 
in God nit attnbatca wbleli Pluto hod nacnbct] to Oie Idena, nod 
tbe wflj in wMcb tiie ^LngiriLc deti-rmined tlie relation orGod 
to tlie ivorld is only ib-e exact anil ti.liiLrp defiiiitJoii of tlie teleo¬ 
logical prindptc^ wlilct Pinto liod indicated by the ^ihia. On 
this account the ArtstoteHan God hand oliai^s with tlte Platonic 
Idea Uie chameteriaUc of tmiiycendencc. In bis tlicology^ 
Arktotio is the perfeuter orPlaiunic imriiateiialkiu, Tliou^bl 
conceived itaelf and bypostaaised its Beir-cDnscioLjaiibea oa tbe 
essence of tlie Godbead. 

Tbe self-sufficieucy of the God of AnsloUe, to whose ahsolate 
perfection there cao be no wani^^ wlioae activityj directed nijon 
biinsclf and upon naught else^ can be no activity nor cnation 
ill oiir sense of the word, did not satisfy tbe later religious 
need. This idea iSt however, ibe true comer-stone of bia 
system 1 and at the same time eloquent testimony for tbe theo¬ 
retic character of the AH-StotelLan philosophy. 

JnL Simoni De deo AnstoteUs (PariSp 1839); A, L. Kvin, 
Die Golt^dehre des Aristoteks ujwf des Chrisletttum fZtliiclu 
; L> F. Goeta^ i>er Ooitietbegriff^ mU Mszug 

auf die chrwilieJie Gotte^idee (Leipzig, 1871). 


42. Aristotle looked upon nature Os the organic bond 
of all individuals, which actualbe thcLr Form in their 
motions, and in their totality are determined by pure Form 
as their highest purpose. There is, therefore, only this 
onc^ world, and this world is permeated^ in its activity 
with a purpose both in the motions and relationships of 
the individual things. Tbe actualizing of the purposes 
of tilings, however, occurs always through the motion of 
matter (wiwjffiv or ^eTojSoXif). This motion^ is either 
change of place {Kara to ^opa), or change of 

» Tberefore^ Ln c^ntnut toSp4^»i|ipaj, the Hewric citation li giTcn 
In tJi« flplril of monLnn j wa r€A.vmffanj }' fu- caipAm ItrrM, 

Mfl , XL ID, lOTS a, 4. 

3 Hb ia avTa^;ifi^. Jifrf., XlTI^ 4, 1031 b, IS. 

* De eaio, L a, STC a, 18 j Mti., XL S, 1074 a, SI. 

^ Phys,, IL £ and Sj J>i c<xh, L 4, 271 m 55 ; 4 «il 5 ^iV« 

CvBiw ^lar^ Pof£!., 1. 8, 1256 K 2D. 

* PAyj., V. 2, ££5 k 18; IL 1, K 14. 
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quality to ttow-v — <iXAoi«wf¥), or ohaDge iti quan¬ 

tity (jenra TO iroffoi^— 

Ch. L^veqtie, La phifsiqtie d'Arittote €l la sdence tojiteni- 
ponzine (Paris* 1863). 

wfl 3 , in tmtbp In Aristotle not a substaaco* nor m\ 
[Ddividual, but ft unitary iomewhat, tlie total teleolcigical life uf 
tho corimreal world. In Ibis sense he spake of the activities, 
purposes* etc.* of nature. Jn couueetbn with his theory of 
nature belonjcs therefore also tliat of the soul, because, although 
not corporeal itself* the soul as Form of the tKwJy is its principle 
of mutton. On the oootrftry* all those bod tea are excluded from 
hiu deBnltlon of nature whkh get their form and motion from 
huniftn activity I and not from tlieir own essence.^ 

Teleology fn Aristotelianiaoi was not only a postulate* biU 
alflo a developed theory. Jt was not at all a mythical imagining* 
but an esseniiaL doi'trinal priiiulple. The Platonic principle in 
this theory did not displace the l^mocritftu^ but the l>enioeriUn 
is HCeepted ns a factor^ since the mechanical motion having 
ItB basis in the material appears as a means toward the 
ACtimliEntion of the Form- 

The teleological fundameutal priociplc* that there is a rela¬ 
tionship of rank and value among phenomem^ governs Aris¬ 
totle’s conception of the three kinds of moliom Change of 
place is the lowest* yet It is ludispeos^ahle to the higher processes. 
For qualitative changes perfect themselves always by spatial 
dislocations, like condensation and rarefactionr* On the other 
hand* growth Is always conditioned^ by the qualitative processes 
orassimilDtmn and the ednsequently necessary spalial changes. 
Thaa this division makes the gradftrion into mecAanjcaf, cftenii- 
«*f* nnd Of^aic processes* in which the higher always involves 
the lower. 

fjiider the class concept of which ISj to be sore* 

often made equivalent to Aristotle Mutrasted oiiginn- 

tion (yo'fTi?) and dcstnn^tioa to in the nar¬ 

rower sense. This kind of change conccmsi however* only the 
comijoundcd individual things, since there Is no absolute ori^gi- 
nation am I destruction :* further, one of the three kinds of motion 
is always present in this change- 

In hia investigation into the fundametital principles of 
mechanicB, Aristotle came to look upon the world as limited 

1 Ph^M., TL 1, 103 a, SI. ^ lltid.. TITL 7, 260 h* -L 

■ Ibid^i, ftp St; De ef cerr., 9, 920 a, 19* 

* iiiar.t 3, 317 a* S2. 
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in space, bnt on the nthcr band ae moving in time without 
beginning or end. He disallowed reality to empty apace, 
and denied aetto in dUtant. Motion is possible oalv through 
contact.^ 

The form of the limited world-all is the most perfect, 
j. e., it is a sphere. Within the world there are two funda* 
men tat kinds of motion, — in a circle and iu a straight 
line. Of tliese two, the former, as self-limi ting aud uaitarir, 
la the more nearly perfect, while the latter involves the 
opposition of the centripetal and centrifugal directions. 
These primitive spatial motiona are distributed among dif¬ 
ferent kinds of matter. The natural medium of the circular 
motion is the sether, out of which the heavenly bodies ore 
formed. Motions in straight lines belong to the elements 
{(FToixf^) of the terrestrial world. 

Thus Aristotle separated his world-all into two essen¬ 
tially different systems: the heaven with the regular, 
circular motions of the «ther, and the earth with the 
ebauging, antagonistic, and straight-line motions of the 
elements. The heaven is the place of perfectness, regular¬ 
ity, and chaiigelcEsnesa. Tlie earth is the theatre of im¬ 
perfect ion find of the eternally changing manifold. While 
earthly things come and go, while their qualities are 
received and lost, while on earth there is increase and 
diminution, yet the stars do not Become nor pass away. 
Like the blessed gods, they suffer no change, and in un¬ 
changeable revolutions they move in orbits eternally the 
same. 


In the deflnition of space ^ “the boandary of an 

enclosing body on the side of the enclosed * Aristotle went 
tejond the relative space relationships of partjeiilar bodies, but 
did not, therefore, reach an imuition of space. In coatesting 
the notion of the void, he bad Detoocritns * parUenlarly la mmd 


» Phtft., ni. i, aoi 1 ,«, 

* ibid., IV. 4 , 211 h, U ( £(< caio, IV. A SlO b. T. 

* Pbfi., rv., 4r-e. 
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In the diaptite as to the of apagcp bo contended aguiuat 

Pinto's posiLion, to whpgo oonstructioa of the elemejata he 
opposed^ the distloctioo betweea nmlhemaiicai and pbyaical 
Against tbe notion of ibe endlessneas of tbe corporeal 
world (aTtii^) he maintniaked^ tliat tbe world ean be thg-taght 
only oa oomplele and ^icrfeotcd, ns a fwLIj formed things Tiuie^ 
on the contrary, as ibe measure of motion *' ■ and as iiotaE;tU!il 
in Itaelfj but used only fur computing,^ Ls beginDlngl^sg and 
endless^ like tbe motion that l^longs neoesaartly ui Being. 
Therefore the Aristoteliso philosophy offered in opposition to 
all earlier philosophy no picUire of a creation of the world, and 
contended agalELat in this respect the presentation in the Ji:*IatO]kic 
Timvu^. 

On tbe other hsnd^ h!s pbllosopliy in its essentials was greatly 
Influenced by the Ti'ifuetut. For the aiitagonismi formulated 
by Aristotle in an Buthoritatl^e way for niatiy hundred ycarsi ■— 
the antagonism between the heavenly and tbe tcrresttiAl worlds 
— was biUed eutirefy npon that which Fla to bad der eloped in 
his divisions of the world {see Plato), and alao upon those 
dualistic rejections that had been peculiar to the Pythagoreans 
in early times. Aristotle developed these noitons in a theoretic 
way. He gave the theory greater forcefalness conceptimllr tlian 
had been the case with Plftto's niathemadcal development of It; 
these notioas became trons formed at once into quahflcaUons of 
voluc^ 

Such a theory obtained also in the contraat drawn between 
the ffitlicr and the four eltiioetita Also in this the Eleatic in- 
viriahtlityp unoriginaiednesa, etc., was attributed lo the God- 
bcail* In that he mrplained the stars aa liring things moveii 
by reasoning spirits of a higher and superfauman order* (^tTa 
There fore there must be for these a better matter, 
the eethert corresponding to their higher fortOp 

Arlstotlo^fl partlylar conceptions concerning mechanics! mo¬ 
tion have no peculisiities. His very anthropomorphic division 
into drawing, pushings carrying, and Uiming he did not further 
develop, and be dtd not reach the point of forzanlatlng laws of 
in<K5tLsnics. 

^ Wfen des nnd Want's (Halle, 

1 ™ V 1 ?7eZw des Aritu AbhantUung t^on der 2iek 

18&S); H. Siebeck^ DU Xehre des t^on der 

* De aeh, HI. 1, t, li. ■ HT. 5 f. 

* liad.f IV. 11, 8. * 14^ £29 a^ «1. 

* L a, asa b, Nk., VL f, lui », i. 

* XI. 8^ laTa ao. 
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der WeU {UMer$. s. -PA. d. (?*, IflTSJ f Th. Poselger, 

«iecA£i;ii«:/i£i^tie>6/ef/te (HanDoverj ISS1)» 

The ustronomiciLL tlieury of the Stiigirite was, that arouad 
the atationarj Bphera of the earth the hollow aphorca revolve 
eoQoeutricjiilyj iii which aplierea the moon, oua, five pLaiieta^ 
and the hxed stara are placed. Arlatotle conceived that 
these bst> by virtue of their relatively UBchaugiug poaitioUf 
have only a coiumon sphere. This heaven of hxed atara 
in the OLiternidat circle of the world is set in mot ion by the 
Godhead,^ while the other aplierea find the principle of their 
movements in their own spirits. Aristotle followed here 
Eudojcua and Caliippua^ the pitpil of Eudoxue^ when in hi a 
explanation of aberrations he ascribed to the planets a pin nil- 
ity of spheres dopendeat on one another in their movements. 
The fitnr concerned was supposed to have its seat in the 
lowest of these spheres, Oe conceived in his development 
of this theory fifty-five spheres in alL The motions of the 
planets influence the motions of the elements, and in this 
way the planets in general influence terrestrial life. 

The theory of the spheres In the form established under the 
name of Aristotle pushed ssidc the riper conecptions of the 
Fii thagoreans and Flatonists. It itself had to yield later to the 
hypothesis of the epievdes. J. Ideler, ^^udoxut 

(Abhandl d. Berl. Acad., 1«30), 

Aristotle provided for a Inter demonology in bis theory- of the 
siibordiuste gods of the spheres of the planets, as on tlic other 
hand his theory of the dependence of oarthly exiatence on the 
stars gave occsision for astrological superstition. To the chang¬ 
ing positions of the stin, moonn^ and planets in relation to the 
eartlif he attributed the ehnrmeter of eternal change, which 
in earthly life is to bo contras tod with the eternal regujority of 
the first heaven/’ ■ 

Aristotle developed the differenceB between the earthly 
demeats from their tendencies to move in straight lines in 

^ Kivfi 4c ip#^vQw^ as above mentioned. 

■ De €i €orr., IL 10, sasb, 11. 
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opposite directioas. Fira is the centrifogalj earth the cea- 
tfij#etai elemeat. Betweea the twu there is the air, whicli 
b relatively light, aad the water, \^Lioh is relatively heavy. 
Therefore the earth has its uaturai place iji the middle 
poiat oi the world-aJl •, aad successively toward the peri¬ 
phery of the iieavea, stand water, air, and fire. 

But the elemeats have qualitative diffcrenoea ne well a» 
mechanical, and these are not originally and in particular 
derived from mathematical differences. In their devetop- 
ment ^ Aristotle used the same pairs of opposites which had 
played a great rOla already in the most aucient nature- 
philosophy and afterward in the younger physiology. These 
opposites were warm and cold, dry and moist. Of these 
four fundamentai kinds of sensation, lie called tlie two 
first active and the two last passive, and constructed accord¬ 
ingly out of the four possible combinations the qualities of 
the four elements, each one of which must include * an active 
and passive quality. Fire is warm and dty i air is warm 
and moist; earth is cold and dry ; water is cold and moiat- 
No element appears uumixed in any individual thing; on 
the coutmiy, there is a mixture of all elements in eacli 
thin^. 

Aristotle e^plemed tbe comnion elemental ineteorologieal 
phenomena by rneans. partly of the mec]iartica[;r partly of the 
oliemioal qualities of the clemeDts, usiii^tbe earlier theories 
in a most cumprehenaire way. Moreover ho mode a special 
study of the distinctly chemical proces$os^ and diotingnishod 
betiveon bodies of equal and of unequoL porta, and iiivesti- 
goted the origin of new qualities arising from the comblua- 
tion of simple bodies. 

Concerning the predecessors of Aristotle as to the doctrine of 
the elements, boo Zelkft Jill 441, ± For Aristotle to have 
assumed the four eiements of ETn|>edoclQS is consistent wiUj the 
Lnives eisewbere found of the intluenco of that phllofiophers Tbe 

1 £>e^. ef carr.r II. S and 3. « Mitior., IV, 1, 37811, 
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assertion as ta the ptnitianDesB of qualities waa aiai&ff espreMlj 
Bgainat Plato and DemcK^ritufl, and iberewltli Aristotle turned 
awaj from mathematical edence to an asEbropooeuiric view ol 
batiire^ For^ luasmueb aa the first qualides of the elements 
were deduced froin tactile sensatlooB, so the trider chemical 
investigHtlobs were chiefly derived from mixturEsof other setise- 
qunlltiea^ especEahy from those of taste and smell, but alao as 
well from those of hearing mid sight. In this way the Lavestiga- 
tiofis of physiological psychology (_De au.y IL, and in smaller 
trentisea) complete the specific ^emical treatments whidh form 
MeleoTGloffia, IV, 

The contrast of active and pasalve qualities involvedt on the 
one hand, the thought of the mteroaJ vitality of all bodies. On 
the other hand, U led in the whole of the system to the applica¬ 
tion which the different kinds of matter receive in the organisma. 
Yet the present division into organic and inorganic chemistr^^ ia 
not to be read into bis division of and AyofMovafi*p^^ 

even if Uie latter were also designated as more oompletely repre- 
Senliog Organic purposiveness. 

That, finally, this beginning of chemical science at first had at 
its disposal very sporaiiic and inexact knowledge^ and In Aris¬ 
totle was slill limited^ lo dumay methods of eiperimentationj 
like bolLingp roasUng, etc.^ cannot be wondered at Neither dofis 
it detract from the value of the flrst special treatment of chemiEiaLl 
problems. See Ideleri M^^roh^id veteram (Berlin, 1S32J. 

Tlie series of grades of llvLcig creatures is determined by 
difTcrenees of sotil, which hs the eatelechj of the body ^ in 
all tilings ia the Form that movea^ changes, and fashions 
matter. Souls also have a relative ranking.^ The lower 
can cilst withoat the higher, but the higher only in con¬ 
nection with the lower. The lowest kind of soul is the 
vegetative (ra which is limited in its functioas 

to assimilation and propagation, and belongs to plants. 
The animal posaesaes in addition to this the sensitive soul 
(to afirBi^rticot^), whicli at the same time is appetitive (op^- 
ffTcjfov), and has also to some degree the power of locomotion 
(^tyjjTtKov jcari towov). Man possesses, besides both these 
other souls, reason ( Ts tf jrdjj Tf KaX poiuv^ 

i W*. L * Df (pj,^ 412 ^ 

* Ihid.. 3* 4U h 29- 
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The puq>ceireDejis of the organism is explicable froai the 
actmtjf of the soul. The soul builds* for itself out of 
matter the body as an organ^ or as a system of orgeiiB, It 
finds its limitations only in conflict with matter^ whose 
nature-necessity leads to Forms, that aje from the oircnni- 
stances purposeless or purpo&e4li war ting* 

The significeLnee of Aristotle as an investigator of nature 
lies in his development of organology* Under his principal 
teleological treatment came the questions of systematologji'p 
of morplioIogTj of anatomy and physiology, and of biology, 
in a way that was for bis time ei^haustiva and for many cen-^ 
ttiries authoritative* His pbilosopliical principle was that 
nature stnvea upward from the very first signs of life, which 
signs can be seen even in inorganic processes, and that 
the striving is expressed in an unbroken scries from the 
lowest kinds of spontaneous creations to the highest form 
of terrestrial life which is manifested in man. 

When Aristotle conceived the sonl as a principle of Inde¬ 
pendent motion of the indlvidunl, lio attributed to it a nuiaWr 
or faucrious {especially all the vegetative) wbicli pass in tlie 
prescat-day science as purely physiologicaL Tbe soul was 
thought by Aristotle to be incor|Mirssl but neverthvleas hound 
to matter which is tlie possibility of its activitv and does not 
thorefbre exist for itself alone. It has; Its seat*in a pardcobr 
organic m atten — in the or the — which is related 

to the P&ther and is supposed to be found in Animals in the 
blood chiefly. In this doctrine Aristotle allowed liiiDself to be 
misled back into the (popular vitfw^ whioli was oppaaed to the in¬ 
sight of Aleman, DcTnooritufl. and Plato, that the heart is the 
prinoqial uigan ofthe soul £ and tho brain plays the secondary 
rOle of a cooling apparatus for Uic blood boflcd in tbe heart. 
The ^ritua nnOnofe# of later tiincs were developed thiforetir 
cally* from Ariatotle^s pliysiological paycbologii^ 

The three graiiea of life of Uie soul corres[Hind in general, 
althon^ only very vaguely, to Fbto’s three divisions of the souL 
Yet this doctrioc is conceived and dovdo^ied with much mare 

^ See cla»ical derelepmcbt af ihe humao form 3 /Jf pari. Oiw, IV. 10 ^ 
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ccnnptiml abarpncss and cleArneaa iij Aristotle than id Ills 

predecessor. 

Ariatotie’s predileotbn for teleology in Uie pealm of the 
ganU: ficieiiuea. iu irbich bla iliorougligolDg treatment of tJia 
facts moat brtUiantly appears, in do way bindered the care of 
Ilia obsvn'fttiOM and coaiparieons. ft mdier sbarpened to a 
liigli degree hla Inaiglit into Ltie anatomica! atnietLri! of the 
oi^aiis, ibeir moipbological relations, their piivaiologital fnno 
tioiia, and Ibeir biological signilicance. Some mistaheD analogies 
and unforiuiiftte generalizalioiis, wbieL Jiave been correctly 
enough cbmgeil sgaitiet liim !iy mmlcrn inveatigatore, eaiinot 
injure the fauic whieb ia due bitu in this field. They are only 
ibo escrescenoea and iniperfcotious of bis great and eomprehi-ii- 
fcive conception. In details he uiilUed cbicey tbe previous 
works of OemoerituB, whose mecbanicBl theory, it must he snid, 
h.id not stood in tlie way of his conoeptioa and admiration of 
tbe purpoeefulibcss of or^aoUms. 

See J. B, Meyer, Aj-isfote/e*' TierkvnOe CBerlln, 1855); Tli. 
Waizcl. Die Zoiiloc/ie des Ari^UoteUt {in three parts, Eeichenbtiu 
1878 ^ 0 ). 

The psychology of Aristotle has two parts, whicli, al¬ 
though running orer into each other, still reveal the pre- 
dominnuce of two distinct scicntiric points of view; (1) the 
general theory of Hnimal souls, a doctrine of the psychical 
processes which are possessed in common by animals and 
men, although developed in man more richly and more 
nearly perfectly; (£) the doctrine of the iHoile qs the dis¬ 
tinctive possession of man. We can designate theee two 
views OB the empirical and speculative sides of Aristotle’s 
psychology, The former he treated essentially ns an inves¬ 
tigator by carefully recording, ordering, and eiplaining the 
facts. Phe Latter view, on the contrary, was governed 
partly hy his general metaphvBics, partly by his interests 
in epistemology and ethlcB.* 

K. rh, Fischer, JJe prnicipiis .drtstofeficiB ffc onfma doctrines 
(Erlangen, 1845); W. Volhmonn, Die Grundsfi^ der oriato- 

1 Ari»tolle bJmsslf dtrtinguisbcd betwevn the plij tieal and pbilcHopb. 
icsi treatmjQL of the Sdui t .De on., I, h, S; He puTil, on., I 1 SH a, 
IT. ' ^ 
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teUsc/ten PttftAnhffie (Prn^pie, 1858); A. E. Cluilgnct, Essai 
s^r la ^w^fcAofojfe d'Arisiott (Pnris, 1883); H. Siebeeli, 
GiMShidueder Paythdogie^ J. a, pin 1-127 (Goiha, 

ArlstoUtt luiind pi erlct'iiesors in empirical ps^'diulogv, — whtcit 
i* partly pliyaiolriglcftl psychology, as wc lO-t!ay ricaignat« it, but 
isDotcmifvIy Bittbrscetl by it, — [Hirtly in the pbvsicians iind later 
natur^pbiEuaopiiers, partly iu Democritus, and also lici liaiia iu 
I'lato in the TVfiiwas* Dut be also betrayed in bis theoiy of the 
w>Js tbe inclination whicb hm! led al) euiiy plitlosopbera to adjust 
their conoeptious of payebdogj’ to tbeir epjstemolcgioal and 

The animal soul ia differentiated from the vegetable souL 
essentially by its concentration and unity which 

is Tabling in pianta. Sensation ia the fundaiaental form 
of activity which he explained* by the con¬ 

cert of action between the active, Form-giving perceived 
thing and the paaalve, imprcsaionable perceiving thing, — 
an action mediated in different senses through different 
media. The most primary sense and common to ali ani¬ 
mals is the senac of touch, with which Aristotle likewise 
classified taste. In value, however, hearing is first. 

However, the activity of the specinf senses is reatricted 
to receiving those qualities of the external world whtcli are 
peculiar to the senses themselves, — senses which arc in the 
similarity of their maTerial adapted to such reception. 
The combination of the psychic elements, nevertheles-s, into 
complete perceptions and the conception of the conditions 
of things, which are coniraon to the different senses — the 
conception of their number, their spatial and temporal con¬ 
nections, their Conditions of motion — takes place through 
the central sense organ, the “common-sense” (mVfisjTjjpioi- 
which has its seat in the heart. In this central or¬ 
pin ariaea our knowledge of our own activities.’ In it the 
ideas remain* as ^vrairmi after the external stimultia bos 
ceased. Imagination becomes memory soon as 

* De an^ IT. 11, -tM », <. i , 5, 41 ? *, S. 

* Ibid., in. 1, 485 \ 1 L * JbM, S, 427 h, 1 *. 
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it becomca recofnized as lihe copy oi an earlier perception. 
The entrance of remembered ideas is conditioned upon the 
eeriea in which they are bound together. Upon the basis 
of thia aeaociation of ideoa roluntaij recoUcction is poasiblo 
in roan 

H. Beck, Ari$t ammnm o^Ume fE^rUo, 1S60) x A. Grata* 
cnp^ ArisL de ^ensibtt9 <lo^rina (MoDtpelHerp 1866): CL Bauinker, 
Des ArisL Lrhre von d^m fhuieTeii und ifiaeren ^mnewvermogen 
{Leipzig, 1S7T) ; J, Keuhttuscr, Lehr^ von dfftn tmnh'cAen 
^rJfcCTiitfnr>i;emo^en und Orgunen (Leipzig^ 1878); 

Freodenthal, CTe&er den des l^^ortea tfuLvrwia hei Arisio- 

leUe (GilitUogeji, 1867) j Fr, i^didboldt, 
guMio ex Arisi. iibris ijmtiia {Leipzig, 18S2) ; J. Zinja, Die 
artstoteliscJie Lehre v&m wddcJitnie und von der .djfocudi on der 
{LeobschUtz, 

AriatuUe^s Idea of single processes of perception la oondi- 
tioned by the general principles of hia philDsopby of natural 
iK^ience^ and is in many ways diaiinguisiieil from that of hie pre¬ 
decessors. The most iniportant pdot in tlie IheoreUc part of 
Ills animal psychology’ is Lis insight into the aynibelic ebameter 
of percepUon, which is ex|iressed in the hypothesis of the 
com mon-sense^ Aristotle did not follow fbrttier the valuable 
thought that epaeciousness of activities^ i. e., the Inner percepr- 
tiofi Sis diatiiigiiiahed from Ibe objects of tliose actividca, is 
rooted in this synthesis- In the doctrine of the asaocistion of 
ideas and in tbe dlstiDction between vohintary and Lnvoluotaiy 
memory' he scarcely advaneca beyond Plato- 

Next to tbe different grades of ideas, desire (opcfiO 
the second fundamental form of the actmty of the animsl 
soul. It origiustoa in the feeling of pleasure or displeasure 
and which is derived from the idcQS eo far 

a a the content of these promiees to fulfil s purpose or not. 
Therefore allinaatioii or negation results^ which express 
the eseenoe of the practical life of the soul in pursuit or 
in aversion (BmjeeiP — iisvy€ivyj In all cases, then^ the idea 
of the agreeable is the cause of pleasure and desire, and vice 
versa- Desire^ however, calls* forth teleological move^ 

1 Saa thft writing irrpl ara^riJffrMt. 

» Ih aiu, HI. I, 431 a, * lit wtoL an,, 7^ 7oi h, 7. 
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meats of the organs through their warmiog or their cooling 
which follow phyfliologicallf frooi the intensity of the 
feci lags of pleasure and displeasure* 

lu tEit hiodamental dlriaiob Into theoreticfi] and prActical ^ 
activities of souls, Aristotile asscM^lated feeliog frith the desire sm 
a constant aeeoEQpanylog pheoomenon^ Yet he taughtK on the 
other haudt entirely in the spirit of the Boerstic psychologyp that 
every desire presupposes the idea of its object aa sometEiiDg of 
value. He represented indeed tile genesis of desire ss a con- 
ciusion wherein die moincntary content of Lhe idea is suhsuined 
under a more universal telcolo^eal thought^ The result is, 
theu^ ofBrmalive or negative« as In a oonchiston. It iSt more- 
over^ interealitig that Aristotle identl&ed the act of agree ment 
or disagreement in the practical funclions of feeling and desire 
exactly with the iogicivl terms of adlrmstive and negative judg- 
menta (Kara^boens and Thia showed in him, not only 

in hla psycholDg)' but in his entire teaciiing, the characteristic 
tendency to subordinate tlio practical under the prevaliing 
determinatlona of the theoretic^ 

All these activities of animal souls constitute in man the 
material for the devolopmont of the Fo™ peculiar to hiia^ 
L e., the reason (pouc). No longer a Form of the body^ hut 
rather of the soul, it is purely iuimateriDl^ is not to be con- 
fused with the body as a potentiality, and as mere Form it 
is simple^ unchaugeable^ and incapable of euffering.^ The 
voiV does not originate with the body, as the animal func¬ 
tions of the soul originate* It eatera from without^ as 
a higher, godlike activity, and it therefore alone remains 
after the body has passed away.® 

The fundamental activity of the soul is thought 
^fit)*aTid its object Is those highest principles, in which 
the ultimate ground of all Being and knowing is immediately 
conceived. Only in bo far as the reasoning insight 

1 Thij hft olH eaHfi v VK. 7. ISST b, 40: 6« P. 

S apjid Ari*tateleni Piatmtenuftte, Boail, 1877, 

* Dt twt. 7, 70) t, 8; E(A. JVir., VlT. 5, 1147 k, a«. 

* Ti* an.. III'. 4iS a, 15, * Degtn an,. III 5i TJ4 Iv S7. 

^ on,, IIT. JS, 450 a, iS. * Ibid., til, 4, 4:9 a, 23- 
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can bccctme the cause of desire, in the reason also practi¬ 
cal.* This higher kind of opefts is dC 3 igimted as 

In the human IndiTidiiah howcveri the reason is not pure 
Form but self-developing Form. Therefore we must again 
distinguish also in human reason between its poteutiaUtj 
and its actuality, between its passive material and its active 
Form. Therefore, although Aristotle designated^ tlie vov^ 
itself os TTOioihff he contrasted it with Its potentiahtj which 
is capable of being actualized^ aa the 
This potentiality eNists^ however^ in the theoretic func^ 
tioiiing of animal soulst yet only so far as these luiictions 
Can become in the liiiman organism the occasion for 
reflcctioti upon those highest and immediately certain 
principles.® Ilbtorical development of the reason in men 
is thcrefone this, — that through the persistence of sense 
impressions general notions arise (to irrp^oi^ i$f 

Tp xa^dAou)t and these then form the entire occasion 

in the epagogic process for the knowledge of the actual 
reason appearing upon the original taf*ula rasa ^ of the ireSv 
'TraSrjmKo^* The actualizing of the reason is dependent 
upon the physiological process nf representation, and it 
remains so because the sensuous pictures are always asso¬ 
ciated also with the supersensible product of the thinking 
procfesB+* 

Jul, Wolf, inieU^^cta £t doclnna (BerliUf 

1S‘44>; W. IJichl, ikn des bH 

(Linz^ 1^64); F+ Hrentano, _Z>j’e efcj Aristotei^^s 

jiWae vexv^ (Mains, A. 

BtiLlinger^ AriMot^ie» Niit-Lihre (Dillingen, 18S4) ? E. Zeller^ 

1 III. IPp 4 as », 14 » /fiW 4 S 0 B, i?, 19 . 

■ fuselLons man RliRrefl with the but sra*ng animals 

they nre not lo^trumentfl of the reoftoa tMCKose ibc oetiTe pi^Dciple of 
^jisda \i waatin^r Tin* relstion dow Hirsy with the doubt raised by 
Zeller, JU* flT6 f. 

* Aind. IL as bf ae. ■ J>e in. iy 429 bp aii 

^ T. 451 ftp ie« 
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df'e Zehre dss Ari^ot^es von der Mmgkeit d^s Qeist^ 
dsr J3^, 

Ttie ditflcultieg of Arl&tiJtle*B tbcorj of the ravs lie first in tbo 
fact tliBt the reason in Olir asual terininologj i» defined nnd 
treated as the peculiaiity of the bum an soul, but it is tlicrehj so 
reairicted that M can fall no longer under tbe clnaa concept of 
the soul as the enlielecb}' of tbe body/* With Aristotle the true 
relationship is radier this: that the rw benra the relation to the 
human (and In so far tbia ia inie of animal noids) as the 
aniMml body-^ In Bome respect the distinction 

ift the same in the German iKt^reeD Geist and Setle^ and in the 
Middle Agea s similar rhstiuction was madtf between ^ir{tu4 
or and animn. Therefore the reason in itself is 

thought to be pure aclualityt and to have no relatioa to the 
body, to come from wilhotit Inlo the body and to live after tbe 
body* Aristotle's possibility " is, on the contrary^ the animal 
; and therefore the v ^ r fi ixoi ^ is also mortal (^apitw)- 
On the other hand, the animal does not become the rax^ 
rfSTjriKat nutl] bv tbs influence cSf Me ww? upon it. In 

itself it Is empty so far as reasoning knowledge goes^ and only 
olfoTS the occasion for the reasoning knowledge to actualize itselT 

On account of this the Aristotetian didat.tic writings leave in 
a very uncertain state the question of individual ioitnortality, 
concerning which the commentators were in iivel}’ dispute even 
until the Itenaiasance.* For doubtless, acconling to the Aris¬ 
totelian definition of a concepts, all those psychical contend 
which compose the essence of the individual belong to the 

whidi is destroyed witJi the body. Fore, universal 
rational knowledg'e of tbe eotv wEi/njcK baa remaining in it so 
little that is Individtial, that aocsording to the characteriatics that 
are ascribed to it'—pure actuality, uhcbangeableness, and 
cternalness — a difference between it and the divine spirit caur 
not be made out. We cannot decide whether or by what method 
Aristotle tried to solve Ibis problem. 

But, at any rate, his speculative psjcbotogy ahowa a strong 
dependence upon the Platonic, and parricularlj upon tbe form of 
Platonism In the Timmis. In both cases, to tbe diatinctton 
between a Teasoaing and an unreasoning part* of Ibe soul there 

^ So the »vf in Ariftotle ii called a higher kind ol kwiI: Dv oa.f IL 
2, 413 bp Sa* 

^ Ibid., ni. 5,430 m 24^ 

■ See WiDdethamlj Gaekr dtr nev^tm Phil., L (XeipiigT 15 I. 

* Etk. iVif.p I, 13, llOSa, ^7. There U alw in AriJtolle a mvt 
y(4tpt^r6t' A Ofi.i m. 5f 430 a# 
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I9 addid Lbe postnlate that the former is immortal and tbo latter 
]8 mortal with the body* 

The pB^^cho-epl^teEadlogieiil eonceptioD which ArtHtode devel¬ 
oped coDecroiDg the temporal actualiElng of the in maot 
resembles, alaop the Flatoulc conceptioD. For if the epagogic 
processes of ^1^17/117 aiKl i^wtipui lead to the bigbest pnnciplesi 
wboae certainty rests opon the liomedi&te laUiition of the tow. 
If indeed the oatumi way fifom the wpm^Mw to the irp^ 

TtpoF T17 does not include the groundiDg of the highest 

premiBea,but ultimately only theoccn«ioi] for immediate intuition 
of the same to enter^ — then Ihis theory' ia only the deveiopmeut 
and refinement of the Platonic doctrine of 

The £u£v0uit the knowledge which the reason poftfiesBear has a 
theoretical and practical use (JtwttrnjfMfvwov and ^ The 

former an BtvpM leads to iwinr^^i^y the latter as ^poKiTcns 
But it ia also true that the practical reason In itself is only a 
theoretic activity, an iiiaight into the right principles of action^ 
Whether the Individual shall follow that knowledge or not 
depends Upon his free choice. 

Schneider^ iHs Uh^^rNich^t^lehrs des ArUtoUiM (Pas- 
anu^ 1&6T}; Schlottmanos Das VerffmpiicAe und Unaer- 
gangliche in def fniTMcA/tcAsTi Sede nacA Aristot^ks (Bnlle, 
187 &) ; W, Schrader^ ViduTitiik d^Ktrina (Branden¬ 

burg, 1 S 47 ) j J* Walter^ IsAre von derpraktUcAen VemunJ% 
in der priecAischen FhHosopkie (Jena^ lSt4)» 

43. Furthermore:^ the practical philoaophj of Aristotle 
was built up on th ese uni versa! theoretic principlea^ The 
goal of every human action 1e a Good, to be realised by 
activity (wpajrrcv dfyaBipy. Tct this goal i» only a mearte 
to Gie higheet goah Happinees, on account of which all else 
IS desired- To perfect ei&a^fiovia bolonga also the posseaaioa 
of the goods of the body, of the outer world, and of euoceas; 
but since these are only acceesorics^ their lack will only give 
a certain Umitation^ to the amount of happineBs. The 
easential condirion of happiocss^ on the contrary, is activ¬ 
ity^ and indeed, the activity peculiar to man; that is, it is 
that of reasou." 

Now the state which renders possible to man the 

I EtL Nh-, V7. 2p use*, ij. * ihid.^ yn. lA, iisab, 11 . 

* Ibid , 1097 h 24. i Ihid., n. 4, 1106 b, 11. 
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perfeet uao of hia peculiar actiTity is rirtue, Tirtuo has in 
certaiQ bodilj qualities its natural aptitude, out of which it 
is developed ^ only by iiae of tlie reason. From the esereiaa 
of Firtne, pleasure ’ follows as a necessary result of perfect 
actirity. 

The problem of the reason is twofold : first, it is concerned 
with knowledge; secoudly, with the direction of desire and 
action tlirough knowledge. In this way, Aristotle distin¬ 
guished between the dianoBtic and ethied Tirtuea.® The 
former are higher. They unfold the pure formal activity 
of the and give the most noble and perfect pleaanre. 
The fauman being finds In them liis posaiblo participation 
ia tbe divine bUfisednesB. 

K. L, Michelet, Die Elhik dtt Ar^olclee (Berlin, 1827) ( G. 
Hartenslein. Veber dm v)UtenKhtifttiehm Wert dw aHstoteli^n 
Sr/tifcfin Ailwf. AbhamU^ Uipii®, 1870); R. hueken.l/^ff 

Aie wnd die ffrundlo^J* Aer urish^elitchen Ethvc 

(Frankfort a. M., 1870); P. Paul, An Anal^si* 6f AriticiW8 
EtKia (Loudon, 1874) ; A. OlW-lapnine, ifc AnetoiAea 
fxtnAamento (Parts. 1880). Concerning the Highest Good, 
6, TeiohPiilUer, Die £ii*heii Aer 

fin Bulteiin de Iti rffwaa dee aeijjfce# etc., At r<i&idemie de 
Si. r^ienboarffy XVI. 3(J5 ffl.). Concerning dianoetlo virtues. 
see C. Pmntl (Munchen, 1S&2, GUickte.-schr. an TViCeracA) and 
A JTbAn (Berlin, I860). 

The sense for whnt la aetiial. the tborooghgoirg Investigation 
of facts, and the irelinatlon to bring qualitative distinctiona to 
the anme touchstone, are shown in the practical philosophy of 
Aristotle perhaps more than in hia theoretical philosophy. The 
NicomadiMn ethics definitely refuacd to take its point of de¬ 
parture from the abatract IdMi of the Good, adopting in its stead 
the Good so far as it is an oti)eet of human activity (1.1,1064 a, 
10). In the determination of the concept of happiness, also, 
which to him was obvlouslv the highest good, he Included the 
poasessloii of material wealth and good fortune, althougli always 
subordinated to the exercise of the reason, if the reason is to 
reach eomplole and ontramraeil«l development. Only this 
poteutiai vflluo Juatifles the consideration of earthly good in ethics 

1 EfA. ^uf., VI. IS, lH4bv 4 . » Jbul., X. 4, Il74bi Si. 

• Ibid.y I. 13, 1103 a, 2. 
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fbe diftlcctic that bad been developed by Soerates npoa the 
question of the relation of pleasure and virtue was completed 
with exalted aim|>ticity by Aristotte; for bo tauglit, iu aotago- 
hwin to the one-sided docirities, that pleasure is never the motive, 
bnt always the result uf virtue, 'I’herefons, also, tlic aotivity of 
th^ ifsfljson itself Ux virtue Si nlwaya the meASUte of the 

worth of the dilferent pleasures JTic./x. 3. (T,), 

In respect to the psyeholc^ical ciiaraotcrisatian of virtue, 
Aristotle laid weight upon its coneeption ne a contintious cod* 
ditioa and not aa a single slate. On the other band, be found a 
St>vtt>ar for it in bodily qualitiee, aucb as the ehnrseteriilics of 
Uie natural disposition, tetnperamciit, iuclmnllon, and feelings, 
Iheac are also in children and aniiDale, but tliey are not there 
under tlie rule of the reason. 


The diancetic virtues are related to theoretical as well as to 
ptacdrel insight- The latter is thither rvspnj as the knowledge of 
t le ng it, \u \le /or Arlisttc creaiiun^ or ay Uie rooog* 

jiition of Justioe, which rwognitioij is neoessarv for aeiivitv in 
public or privaie life [EfA. JV.e,, VI. 5 IT.). ‘The is 

also split into (1) av»«nv< Uie understand ing of objects and rela¬ 
tions wjiicb sre the cause of its activity, and (S) riSoAAi, the 
knowl^ge of teleological processes. The is of more value, 
for It IS the knowlsflge having no nlterfor purpose, hut sought on 
acf^uDt of Ii^ content is liighe$t actualiiy and uiiq- 

ci[jLefl. Iu Ajipliufttioii to single and difOartiEeDLa la 

; lU knowledge of iuelf is or the as pure 

■ #aap«. ia whidi the highest happiness cou- 

and this raakea the pert^tness ofGod : ^ ^ 

<v«Tov. This is ethically, as well as metaphysically, the funda- 
mental principle of the philosophy of Aristotle. It is rooted in 

ijfj.*;??? lhat pure Joy in knowl- 

that forms the basis of all science and is the a^lnte oon- 
d^itum of the independent orscienee. In the logic of Aristotle 

Gr»k science re«igiii*ed and formulated its essence, and in bia 
ethics its practicability. eeoence, ana m bis 


As the dimio^tic virlues bare ttcir scat in the intellect, 
the ethical Tirtues have theirs in the will. Ratioufll 
insiglit. cs experience teaches ns. is not alone suflicieiit for 
right action, but there must be added to it the atrengtli of 
the will in order to give the insight validity 

‘ Not reckoned amiMig the virtue* : Efk. AVe,. tV, IS, lue b, sj. 
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in contrast to the affectiojis and desires.* This is only pos¬ 
sible by the will choosing freely what it knows to be good. 

Ethical virtue is, then, that continuing state of the will by 
means of which practical reason rules the desires. Besides 
disposition and insight, virtue also needs for its develop 
meut eserci&e*^* because the direction of the will must be 
established through habit The is developed out of 
the 

The control of the desires by tlio reason consists in the 
right mean being chosen^ between the cjitremes^ toward 
which uncurbed desires press. It is the task of practical 
insight to recognise this right mean in individual rela¬ 
tions by using our knowledge of objects and of human 
nature; and it is the business of virtue to act according 
to this iusight (op0o^ X« 7 av)- 

Out of this principle Aristotle developed from liis 
accurate knowledge of the world and human kind the 
single ethical virtues in a rising series* which seem* not to 
have been Bystemaiically grounded^ articulated, or delinc^ 
ated. The purely Greek fundamental principle in it is 
that of the value of moderation. 

A. Trendeleaburgt ^benmast^ ein Band der 
9 thaft ztoiscAtn und ^echischen 

PhU<*sopAie (BerliUj 1865)* _ 

Aliliuugh Arifitotle regarded right insiglit M the condUiO 
mm qua ni>n of right ftctton, yet he was siiU eonacioms iliat ii is^ 
after all^ the province of tiie will to follow right iiiaightt and liiat 
the will has Uie |M>wcr of doing the wrong thing cooirnry to nght 
iiiaight. It Is for us to whether we wish to set 

wfH or ilL The invesligation concerning freedom ibftt Arlatolie 
mark (£VA. JIL 1-8) directs itself indeed agsmst the 

Soerotic inkUettualism, and vjewa the Queation esaeutialb’ f^o™ 

1 Sm ihf! polemic agftiinML dm Socimtie d«lripe» Nic^^ VIL S 

» /WJ.* IL 1, Hoa a, ntHi s, 2S. 

* Stfe, aevtrtiwleM, F. Hanker. Bat und AHmTnuHp.t" 

prinzip der Ui^rati^hen Tugendfti^i in i/fT nil^^achl^hen (BtirUn, 

lSSa>; XL. Ziegler^ GmcA- def EthUct L llC, 
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ibfl point Of rtaponsibility.' TLe qne^tioD is, bow far a homan 
can bo as the o(’ hi^ own ftctivity.* 'riiia 

freedom ia annulled tlirougU iguorauce of tLc facts and tbruiigb 
forofe Tho is esseiitLa) to it, wliich ia 

decision thmugh choice between tanleiDplated pneeibiliLies, 

The dogmalfo completehe« wLitU chare merited tUe Platonic 
etiiio was not reacLwl by Aristotle's ajaletn. Aristotle mode 
amends for it by his deep ratbnai insiglu into the niaiiifuid 
rclntions of life. The virtues treated by hiui are: couragii 
as the mean between fear and daring | tem|ioraace 
(e^wifranjinj), lictweca internperauts and inscnsiblencasi liberal¬ 
ity (lAcitflfjpuJrTr), and in larger relationships magnificence 
C^ryaXoi^wna), between stinginess and prodigality ; high-mind- 
edness *“<1 ia alfatra of less iiuportanoe ambl- 

tion, between vaingloriousiiess anti seif-abasement; mildness 
between irascibility and indilfercnco; frlendJJaess 
laiso Hdl^ between obsequiousness and bnisqiicneas; 

Mndor {QXijStia), ^tween boastfuincss and dissembiing i or- 
bamty between trifling and morosencss i* fnaily, 

jusUce whiob consists in reoognlzing Uie riEbts of 

men neitLer too much nor too iittle. The philosopher gives an 
«hausuve treatment of justit* {B<h. V.), on the one hand 

because In a certain sense it comprehends* ia itself all the 
Virtues in respect to otir fellows, on the other because it is the 
foum^tion of the nohti^ life of societv- Its fundamental 
prm^ple « quality‘-either the proportional equalitv of merit 
or the abs^ute equality of legal righto. Therefore Aristotle 
distiugaishcd dis^hutira Justice (rh iy raTv or ^ 

&^k), and oommutotlVO Justice (ri iy 

'*T /* Both investigations led to in tore 

eating details of political economy end political law. 

V nr >. 

fnSMiom of tire *11! are not ™t 

TJ! "1 'rj, ™ eonneedou with the Uw 

of the excluded third term ; Dt 0 18 h. 31 

• EtA. jViC., rtL S. Ill* bi 31; 3, ill] ^ 73 

1 Also »We „nd BjwpaUiy ar^ mtniiorft] bj ArertotJe in 

in ili: <■' II. 

TjllQS^ 42); in fllhcT vard«, ^vnrytoj oArtair 

* \V^ " ^ * fftiVf, 5, 1130 h, 9. 

» \ST.™rer the liter tegay ™™d cut would net «ii.iy ihe ethical 
n^. «d where the femwr t.k« pU«, j 

ffkU'^iEidL'dneH {nii 
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A prLqcipIc iti this aeries of virtoea Is to be found only In its 
conleutt Biuoe the formal mean (^cpvriT?) U eveiy where the same. 
The priuoiple consists iu the gradual aclvaoce from the iDdividual 
relutiona tuwarcl the Ef^cial relations aud among the Utterp from 
the eseternaL to the more spiritual relations of Jife. At the be- 
ginning stand a ccHirage, the virtue of self-preservuttoq of the 
indiviihial i at the end justice, the ethical Imsia of the state. 

Finalh p the beautiful representation of frUnidshipT ^hose idoaj 
the philosopher found in Uie oomiiion striving for the beautiful 
and good forms a tranBitian to the treatment of social 

life, lie applied this standard to some similar relationi of 
friendship, to conventional and unoon^'entionul social relstioDH^ 
raising the latter from their ntilitarion origin to means for 
ethical ennoblement. The same obtains also Ln regard to tbe 
stale. See Eucken, Ariistoieies^ AifurcAauunff von 
Bcfut/t und Zebefisffiitern (BerliOp l884j ; also Urfeti 

die Aienechen {Arch./. Gesek- d. I'A.f ill. 541 ff.). 

Mon, however^ who is designed by nature ttoKi- 

as nn essentially iociai being, cain perfect his 
activity only in commtinal life. The natural and funda- 
tnental form of society is the family (oiVut) ; the most 
perfect, however^ is the state^ Since the ethical virtues of 
man can develop perfectly^ only tn the life of the etatc, so 
alsOj althougli the state arose ^ out of tbe needs of utilityp 
the state is essentially and tlieoretically the actuaLisation of 
tbe highest good of the active man {rd^^ptimivov dya&ov)* 

This Sd<^ seemed so important to Aristotle that in the begin¬ 
ning of his J^hics he designated the whole nf practical philos¬ 
ophy as iroAirunJt* which is divided into the tbeerv of the con¬ 
duct of the iodiVEdnal (E'tftjc?) and the theory of the eondnet 
of the whole The relstEansliip is not to he so con- 

ceive<C as if ethlcA set np an ideal of perfect indiviilimlitr, 
and aa if politics then showe^l how this ideal wna developed hy 
society + But os the whole is more vahiable and essentially' 

^ Eik. Nlc., YTIL L * L 2, 1 MS a, 3. 

^ la die Ireofjsent of Jj^endaihlp, Artitiiile lued fra«|iHad/ the ex* 
prmian trvQr. See EiA. Nic., IX. 12. 11 K 3^- 

* See concluuoD of EikicM uid be^^aning of Pi^iiictr 

* tVliich hm aIh called philceophieil auLhm|wlogy stfi tA 

^4010^) iq ^JlJL NtC , X. lOp llBl h, 15, 
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earlier than the parta^ eo abo a man as an active betn^ attains 
ill sDcld Ufe a more perfect act4iQLliity than la iaoLition 
JV£c., L t, 10&4 b, T). 

ArifitoUe agreed with PJato and the author of the dialogue, 
Polllieusf to the etliico-teleological oonceptlun of the life of 
the state. Bat he was thinking here^ sa In generalp not of 
the Iranscendentp bat the luimaneDt teleology. Hi$ elate ia 
no foriij of goveriMoent of saperhuuian beings, bat the perfection 
of the earthly life, the full actualization of the naturaJ dis- 
posttiou of mac. On the other liaod^ AHstotle was far froni 
kiting man be swallowed up in tiie state, as was the case with 
Plato. The individuate panicipalioii in the divine holiness of 
the FemaiuB his independent enjoytnent, even irkemuat 

be guided by aoeial education to dinno^tic nnd ethical virtue^ 
While subordlnaUug the eitison to the community^ Aristotie 
nevertheless gave Ui him In private life^avcrj^ much greater 
circle of inde|ieDdent activity, since he expressly contended, 
against the Platonic conception * of a community of wives^ 
children, and property- So his theory of the state held the 
happy mean between the socialiam of Plato and the indiiidunb 
ism of other schools p and it became thereby the ideal eiofesaion 
of Greek life. ^ 

Aristotle gave the same relative independence also to the 
faniiiLy, the nstura]: cotnmuniiy% upon which the state Is built. 
The family Is the protolyjje of Ihe political forma in its relalloiv 
ships of man to wife, parents to children, and to slaves.* The 
conception of marriage reached a height in Aristotle which 
antiquity did liot surpass. He saw in it ao ethical rtlatiom 
ship between peers in which only from noUiTal disposition 
the man is the determining, the wife the determined element. 
Slavery, which he desiwl to treat In all humaneness, is an iiy 
dispensable groundwork for family and poliiical life. He justi- 
fled it — feeling its praetieal importance for Greece— because 
only through It the good of leisure * is made possible for 

the citizen, and thi* leisure is a oor^ltlon necessary to the exer¬ 
cise of virbifc He also was of the opinion that nnlarnl dis¬ 
position has predetermined one man na slavci another as free 
citizen. 

See W. Onckeni Dis Siaatdehr^ des (Leipzig, 

I Hfl iFud emphatically lli*t the fttate coheiiU m Individuala that art 
La same respect* like and in aihera ucUke. Pclkia, IV, l L ] 2Sa a 

* IhM., IL a ff 

* Eth, Nk,, VTTT. It, 1160 b, 

* Concemiftg the word "leisure,'' irc fhkL, I, lITTb^ 4. 
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1870) [ G* BmdJajf 37^^ I^&lUicE of ArutoUe / P+ JADat, IHe^ 
loire ds ia science politic (Paris, 1887), I. 185 C 

The living and perfected virtue of all ita clii^ns is the 
final purpose of the state* For the reelizatiou ^ of tins 
purpose we must take the material at hand l natnralt 

hiatonool and Concrete societj in a particiilar enTlronmeot, 
Although it is impoagible to fix u|joa a valid norm for the 
constitution of all eta tee, neverthelesa under all eircum- 
staqces the actual coostitution must be measured bv the 
general purpose of the state, and its worth will be assessed 
a<xording to its sufficiency (opft?) and deficiency 
fiCinj}. The political constitution is an arrangement in 
which the mle is in the hands of a justly ordained power. 
Therefore the worth of a state depends on the ruling 
power keeping the purpose of the state (to koipop 

in view- Since the rule may be in the hands of 
the One or the few or the many, there are® six poesiblo 
forms of political constitutions^— three good and three 
that are deficient* The former three are monarchy ( 
<Fi\eia}, aristocracy, and ** polity " {rroXirsia ); * the latter 
three are despotism (TupaiUi^it)j oligarchy^ and democmey 
(S^pOicpaTw).* With the fine analysis of an obaerving 
statesman, Aristotle investigated the essential principles of 
these different forms, their conditional their rise, their fall* 
and their legitimate transmutation one into another^ With 
the firm hand of a philosopher he drew hia estimate of 
these various forms after the “concept” of a state* 

1 Pel^\lL4, 1S25 b> 35, 

* Arifltqtlei changed ihe utDCwluii principle dl diriBion of 

thfl number of rulers III, 17, 1^87 1)^37) by considermcJoni about 

ibu character of the diferent peoptea. 

* Ibid., 7, 1^79 a, £3. 

* What Arlitotlo here calU voXinr^a in the narrower seiiBa wm later 

knave as demacracy Pdlybids has a better name fur the 

Ariatoteliao democracyp which U 
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ArnODg the good constitutional monarchy and aristocracj 
aro ths most perfect, since tlier are the rule of the best 
mail or men, ethically speaking. Of these, monarchy 
would be preferred if we could hope that it would ever 
correspond entirely to its concept- that is, to the rule of 
one man who surpasses all others in virtoo-^ In reality 
the aristocracy oflers greater guarantees. Among tho 
degenerate kinds of constitutions, the rule of the masses 
is always loss unendurable, that of tyranny the most 
abominable. 

Under the presuppositioti of fnlhllmg all conditions which 
were demanded for realising the political ideal, the idea of 
the best state was delineated, whoso development Aristotle 
began but did not ooroplete.^ The best state must have the 
fundamental form of polity*^ at least, but the administra¬ 
tion of public affairs must^ as in the aristocracy, be iu the 
hands ^ of the virtuous^ It would bo a state of peace and 
not of war/ and its chief taak would be tho correct educa¬ 
tion of all its citis^ens- The citizens would not only be 
efBcicnt in practical affairs, but they would * also be sen- 
sible to beauty and finalLj capable of tlie higheat enjoyment, 
that is, of that which attends knowledge. 

The incompleteness of die Aristotelian writings is perhaps, 
nowliere so ranch to be regretted as In the Fbiiticg. The torso 
of this work shows a wouderfuil thorough ness, a pbiloscphicol 
penetration of all the political condtrione of Hellenic hUtory, 
tlie clearest undenlandm^ of the UinitALions and the develop¬ 
ments of politienl life. These esrellonces make nlL the more 
keen oar regret that the ideal picture of the statCt baaed on 
what he has giveii, was only pro^Kised and not developed. In 

* Pol., V. 10, 1310 bv 3t. « Tbid., TTT. 4 ff, 

^ Ariflotle d]adD;^|jbed ^ In a mmnner nert entirely eonristent to 
the new theory of the three kittda of power, hat yet with an approotiniHic 
ittlUbility ^ fiovXrt^^nm ttffA w leauw, tb rir ^ iiaifor 

{Ibid., JV. 14, 12&T h, 41), 

* /fc&f.p VH. 14 f. 
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tho 1^36 thcoiy of cd notion of Anstotle Cornea to ru 

Abrupt end after a sketch oftlie cleiiienlary principles of educa' 
tiouj ang^g^eetiug maDj valuable poinia of view. It put forOi Iti a 
dear way that all lEfllhelical training is to hiring about the 
ethical and tbeoreticoi unfolding of what ia essentially Unman. 

With Aristotle's practical plislosophj is coaaected the 
Foetid^ the ecieace of the creative activity of man. But 
in tho preserved writings, this scicnec ia developed only on 
the side of beauty in fine artp and partioularly in reference 
to poetry in the .Paefict 

J. Bemays, Zwei AbhandiwffmiiS^f dU aristGtdixhe TT^^orie 
cfea Dramas (Berlin, 18S0) j A, DOring, DU I^umtieAre dcs 
ArUtoti!^ (Jena, 1676) ; the detaitft of a rich bibliography are 
found in Doringj p. 2G3 IT; Ucberweg-Heinie,^ B* 22^^ 

All ajl is imitation, and the different arts are to be die- 
tingulshed partly by their media^ partly by tho objocta to be 
iiiiitated+^ The media of poetry are words, rliythni, and Imr- 
monyi* The objects of poetry are men otid their condiicti 
good or bad.® Tragedy, to whose analysis the preserved 
fra|>^ciit oti poetry is cMentially limited, prcsciits directly 
to tho spectator in beautiful language a significant and 
complete action through its different ebameters*^ 

The purpose of artjhowever^ is to arouse the emotions of 
man in such a way that he may bo freed end purified (w- 
Oaptriti) from their power —precisely through their arousal 
find intensification* This ia possible only when nrt presents, 
not tho ernpiricfillj actual, but that which could he In itself 
possible^ — so presenting it that it raises tho object Into 
universality. 

1 i f. » /fe&f-p im: a. 22. * fSW. 2 f 

* The tclfbnUed and much dlieuwi difinitiou of tri^-dy u 

C. bt 24)t liTTtr o^F ^ 

T*if d&mr h ™ 

3i" V i>Jw mtpalfvm t«* 

TOtigviiW irQ&i}^iatT9W 
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The ethical rcscLt of traged}^} the pariiJcatloti df the pasgioD^, 
whether the le iiseil In religidua^ medicaU or- other 

anedogVi goes accordliigLy haiicl Iq liaocl with ila inieltectiihl 
BigDificance. Art, like phlloaophj^ prea^nte the octuftl m ita 
ideal purity 9^ 1451 b, b), and Ja more thaa the mere 

foceiibile of individual facta, aa the hn^a preaents them. Thia 
Conception of the univerBa] aignlflcance annuls the emotions of 
fear and sympathy thitjugh which tragedy has to operate. 

The long strife over the meaning of the Anatotelian dehnitioa 
of tragedy has gradually resolved itself Into ihs belief that 
the healthiness whiclt this xd&apffv^ brings with it tesla upon 
this Idealizing of the seatfaetle result,—^upon an exaltation to 
immediate knowledge of the universal. 

Thus Aristotle fhlfilLed npon this territory, io contrast to the 
greatest poetic perfonnances of bis nation^ the task of its 
philosophy^ which is soother than the attamment of (he 
Miedoumeee qf Hdlmic culture^ 
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B. HELLENIC-ROMAN PHILOSOPHY 

a* If iu the philosoplij of Aristotle the essence of Creek 
eiTilizatioa wa* reduced to conceptual expressioD, yet it 
appeared when the sun of Gnijece was netting. The pliilos- 
ophy of Aristotle was tlie legacy of dying Greece to the 
following generalionfr of man. 

The spiritual decay of the Grecian civiliiatioa at the time 
of Its Eiiligbtenznont had advanced in ever-widening circles, 
and from then on led to ita external deal ruction. Already, 
since the concUision of the Peloponnesian war, which de;- 
Htroyed forever the vitality of Athens, the centre of Greek 
culture^ the Lnflueijce of the Persian power in the politics 
of Gi^eece bad been dominont Moreover) out of this 
lamentable situation Greece got freedom only through 
subjection to tho ^facedonian kingdom. Likewise in 
the succeeding time Greece in Intermittent and incouse- 
qnoatlal movements could only occasionally stagger to an 
independence amid the vicissitudes of the Hellenic king¬ 
doms, especially of Macedonia. Finally^ however, it 
entirely lost its political iudependenee by its being incor¬ 
porated into the Roman Empire^ in order to save here and 
there a wretched reapectabiUty^ 

But precisely through its political decadence Greece ful¬ 
filled in a higher sense the problems of Its civiltzation. 
The kingly pupil of the ripest Greek philosopher had 
home the victorious Greek spirit into the far East with 
hia conquering arms. In the enormous mingling of the 
peoples, which was begun by his campaign of conquest and 
furthered by tho varying battles of hia successors, did 
Greek culture become the common poaaession of the ancient 
world, and finally the commanding spirit of the Roman 
Empire, and the eternal possession of Lumanity^ 

After tho creative period of Greek philosophy there fob 
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lowed, tberefore, ceuturics of criticising appropriatioa, 
rcEidjustmcut, and remodeliitig. This second eectioii of tLe 
history of aDcioiit tliouglit is incompambly mucli poorer in 
content^ aLthDugli covering n longer period of tiuie. Every 
eojiceptual principle for comprehending nnd Judging reality 
bad been presented by Greek science in its youthful in- 
BpiratioD. There only remained for the cpigonca to see 
their way clearly in their varioualj animated World, to 
employ tlie previously discovered points of view in every 
possible way, to combine the inberited thought, nnd to 
make this combination, fruitful for the purposes of tbe new 
shuatlouB of life. 

Tbe vei*)' little originality which the Hellenic^Homan philoso¬ 
phy BbowB in canimat lo Greek pLiiloaophy is true even of neo- 
Platon i:«ni, its moot Significant intellectual plienomenon^ In 
all the independence which its reiigiouB principle seemed to 
give to it, neo-PIntoiiiam remained inextricably bound to the 
thought of Plato and Adnlotle. 

From the criticfd point of whieh is the authority for 
the divisions of thi^ survey* Hellenie'Homan pbliosopliy np^icars 
to be only n gleaising of Greek philosophy^ It is onfv the 
** after-effecLa (Brandis) of Greek philoBopby in Uie lldlenic 
and Eomaii realms. Among these arter-eficcts the great 
systems of Stoicism and Epicureanism arc to be reekonedt not 
only becaiisc they took root and bl 0 Bsome<i In those limes 
when tlie divisions between Greek and barbarian began to 
break down, but es|u;cially also for tbiise two rcaB0MS:(1) be¬ 
cause thevt though with great refitiement in details, Tejiresenlw? 
in gener^ only a new distortion of the old prineipks which 
the original development of Greek tlionght, until Aristotlei hatl 
gained ; (2) because they made this distortion in a typical 
manner from the new points of view of indiVrdued jMiefiewi 

On the whole, the seca^nd section of this histoTy Is less im- 
f^rtant to philoBophy thnn to tluj history of civilization and 
literature- ‘ThlB is n natural result of the fact that in Uits 
periotl the literary sources, although very far from pure, ore 
nevertheiess very much richer. Therefore on this account tills 
period ia extraordinarily rich in interesting, diftcuU, niid various 
problems Htill unsolved, although fta product of philoBopblcal 
principles and fundamental concepts is reklkely siunlL 
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With thia relative deiiciencj in origfnalit/ we note the 
appearance in the peBt-Aristotetian pbiLo^phj of the great 
Bcbool-aBdoclationfi^ with their whule^Le acientihe produc¬ 
tion b^ rather thaii of eingle pereonalitieB- It is true, detailed 
rcBcarch also here betraja individual Bhadinga In the con- 
etructioii of e ingle theories^ although often Indeed acen 
with difficulty and not with full certainty ; yet such varia¬ 
tions stand in value and signiCoance far behind the 
great and general antagonisius of the school eyateme. 
Moreover, etich antagonisms are much less those of 
soientiGc theory than those of the conception of life and 
its conduct 

The post-Ariatotelian philosophy showed, therefore, the 
peculiar phenomenon of the practical convictions of differ¬ 
ent schools existing in sharp conflict, while the peculiar 
scientlhc differences became gradually obliterated^ Scien¬ 
tific activity was turned to special researches, and found 
neuti-al ground partly in nature studiCH, partly in history^ 
especially the history of literature. Upon this neutral 
ground, although with a certain agreement In fundamental 
conceptions and methods, the Jnepreseatatives ef the differ¬ 
ent schools were in active rivalry. This ardent cultivation 
of the special sciences had the most univeml results of 
Greek philosophy for its obviously valid fundamental prin- 
ciplea, and interest in metaphysical problems passed more 
and more into the background. Erudition pressed out 
the spirit of speculation^ The special sciences became 
independent. 

The l>egifining of this spedAllsation in scieace already existed 
in the Abderite, the FUtonic^ and particularly the Aristotelian 
schools. In the Hellenic period specialUatioti vaa, hoirever, 
the more re markable because the j>eriod was wanting in great 
determining jwrsonalittcs and organizing fundamGiiial prin¬ 
ciples. This popular impulse for specialization waa Hiiiited 
□either to Atliena nor to GT^ene. Rhodes^ Alexandria, Fer¬ 
gana ua, Anlioch, Tursua, etc., became sdeutlSc ceatres. In 
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whicli scbolarly work by oean.^ of gn^t libraries and coUectiODa 
was eys^iDsticalLy carried oDf Lsrer Bomef aod fiaoily 

also Byzantiu m I entered into tbc compeUtlua^ 

That now, however, the eonflicfc between the echoola was 
Tio longer waged over theoretical but practical pfailoisophy, 
was due not only to the fact that Aristotle had given the 
final word to the speculative movemeut, hut also to the 
changing character of the times and the changing philo¬ 
sophical demande^ The more the Greek national life and 
spirit faded through the universal mining of nations and 
their destinies, so much the more the individual retired 
within himself and away from the changing external 
world. Prom the great maelstrom of things he sought to 
save as much as possible of inward peace of mind and sure 
happiness, and to secure them within the quiet of his in¬ 
dividual life- Thifl^ thent in Hellenic time Is what was 
expected from philosophy: it should be the director of life; 
it should teach the individual how to be free from the 
world and to atand iadependeut by hituself. The deter¬ 
mining, fundamental point of view of pbUoflophy become 
that of ^ractital irisdom. 

The Greek Enlightenment showed tendencies in this diTection 
in the teachings ofSocratesT eapecislly, however> in the tesdiings 
of the Cjnicft and Cyrenates. which expressed through their atom¬ 
istic principles the dismemberment of Greek society («e § 29 f), 
Opposed to thia the great systea^ of Greek science^ especialiv 
FUtoiiiem and Aristoteltanlsni, had maintained the higher Lheught 
with the essential poLitical tendency of their ethics. The po«t- 
Aristotelian philosophy even in the schools of botli masters 
lumetl to the ethics of the individual. The antagonisms that 
developed hot ween them concerned fundamen tally only their 
subtle ties and the enriched developments of the simple ty'pes 
which Greek life in its bloom hail brought forth. 

While then the essence of Greek philosophy was exclusively 
directed to a uuihed conceptual knowledge of the world, the 
science of the succeeding centuries divided (1) into speeializa- 
tion Into single branchesi for which methodical base# hsd been 
established; and (2) into a philosophy wMcb onade aUknowI- 
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edge ati aoclUaij maiden tP tbe ail of livings and wob eoaoemed 
entirelj in betting ap an ideal of a perfect^ free^ and happy 
man, Tbia art ef living atill retained the name of pbilcaopbjt 
and it ia only tbia aide of the acientifie life of aotiqultj wbidi 
la to be followed out farther iJi tUia place^^ 

Individuatlstic ethica, whicli tte posWi^nstoteliAD schools 
made the burden of their philotiophj, was virtually called to 
rcatore to the cultured world of antiquity the religion lost 
in the Greek Reuaissance. I to fundamental problem ^ waa 
on this account the releaae of man from the power of the 
Outer world and the vicifisitudes of life. But virtue^ as the 
Stoics and Epicureana taught it, did not prove adequate to 
be the aolutlon of this problem; thus philosophy also be- 
eame drawn into the great religious movement which bad 
posscaaed the races of the Roman Ehnpire. In that move¬ 
ment the terrified mind aeiaed upon kinds of religioua 
forms and cults, and eagerly pressed on to a saving con- 
viction« The more tbia tendency became predominant in 
philosophy, and the more philosophical intercat passed from 
cthica to religion, so much the more did Platon jam, the 
apccific religious form of philosophy, come into the fore¬ 
ground p Its tranacendent metaphysics, its separation of 
the material and immaterial worlds, its teleological prin¬ 
ciple^ which regarded the life of nature and man with 
reference to a divine cosmic purpose, made it seem called 
to give scientific form to the amalgamation of religions. 
Its concept of the world was equal to absorbing the reli¬ 
gious forms of the Orient. It gave the philosophic material 
with which Chriatianity, the new religion, constituted itself 
into a didactic system. Out of it the Hellenic world tried* 
finally, to create its own religion as the daughter of science* 

^ For tb? davelcpinetit of tbjg ftpecLal Arutode onfl 

■boqM conmk the reipwl-irt pa^t* of thw mantul. 

1 See K. FiKber. OtseJL d^r n^umn L (2 ed-, Henahemi. 
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Tbifl gradual traDsmutation of ethica iuto religion divided 
the Hellonic-HiOUian philosophy into two parts (see above, 
Introductioij); in the former of whioh the ethical interest 
predominated; in the latter, the religious interest; Syncretic 
Flatoniam made the transitioiu The controversies between 
the schools and their adjustment in Skepticism aud Eclecti- 
emm, preceded the transition periods Patristics on the 
one hand, and neo-Platon ism on the other came after this 
transition. 


1, Tnt CONTROTEBSIES OF THE SCHOOLS 

45» Ttie development of the Peripatetic school took a 
similar course to that uf the Academy SB}. It had in 
fact, at hrst^ Its siguificant centre in the person oE the old 
friend and coadjutor of it$ founder^ to within Theophrastus. 
Theophrastus knew how to direct the activities of the school, 
how to inspire tho development oE the sciences in the true 
spirit of the master, and how to give to tJie Lyceum an 
eminent poaition in tho intellectual life of Atiiens through 
the hriUioncy of his lectures. Yet for him in his recasting 
and suppleuicntation of the Aristotelian doctrine, and also 
for the majority of hi a aasoeiates, the empirical out weighed 
the philosophical interest, and so more and more the school 
tended to the specialization of ecientinie work. Tlius Tlseo- 
phrastus developed the science of botany especially; Arla- 
toxenus^the theory of music; Dicsearehus, historical sciences. 
History seems to have taken the most space in tho scien¬ 
tific work of the school. Literary-historical and soientifie^ 
historical work were especially carried on in this and the 
succeeding generations of the Peripatetic school, and to 
such a degree that this school is designated as the unique 
centre of the aboye very learned hut little creative spirits 

The ethical questions, also, were treated by all these men, 
and especially by Eudemus, more particularly upon their 
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empirical Bide and with reference tc popubr morality. On 
the other baud^ however^ the ethical qucBtionB were eaU- 
ordinated to a theological iutereat, in wliicli metaphyi^ical 
demandB Bcem to have been centred. lafluenced doubtless 
by Platonic and Pythagorean doctrines^ Eudeincis ineliiied 
to emplioBize the transcendence of the divine Being, and in 
a Bijnilar iDUiiiier to maintain the apectilative ]:>aycriolony’ of 
Aristotle with the tmnscejidence reason^ 

There was another tendency, wddeh^ beginning with The¬ 
ophrastus, ran counter to the above^ nnd develo|ied the 
principle of immanence, both metaphysically and psycho- 
logically^ This tendency grew to a thoroughgoing pan¬ 
theism and naturalism in the person of Strato, who from 
£d7 to 269 followed Theophrastus as bead of the schooU 

When Strata explained the concept of pure Form meta- 
physieally and ji^ychologically as unnecessary and equally 
ns impoaaibleas that of pure matter, he practically tdentided 
God and the world on the one hand, and on the other 
thought and perception. The whole world-system and all 
particular events therein are only explainable by the quali- 
tiee and forces la things under the law of mechanical 
necessity« Warmth la the most important force among 
these, both in the macrocosm and in the roicroensm- The 
fioul is tlic unifying reasoning power and it 

has the senses as Its organs. Thus the activity of seiiisa- 
tion is never complete without thought, Thotight/however^ 
on its side is limited to the given perceptual coutenL 

The theory of Strato seems to be, on the whoki a victory 
for the Democritan element that was in the Aristotelian 
doctrine, although in particular assertions Strato apprnaches 
very near the Stoic philosophy, 

W. Lvngg, peTi'paieti9che SchvU (in Phtlo^aphitfch^ 
Siitdien^ Chrii^tiftniA^ ; H. Siebeck, Die (/jnbiiduftff der 

peripatetixhen Naiurpitilo30}}hie i/i die der Striker (CTh^er*. 
I- Fhiioe. fL Gr., 2 ed„ iai-£&£). 
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TbcopbnLstus, from Eresos Id Lieabofl^ was about years 

jounger than AnsloUo, Ho probably got acquainted^ mlh 
ArisUitie in Lbe AcadeiD3\ and be remaiDed a lifeloDg friend to 
tbe Sugiritoi He slmred the residence of Aristotle after tbe 
latter bade adieu to tbe Macedonian courts and was bis rlgbt- 
band man ia tbe admin is iralion of lbe LyoeuiUi Theopbrastus 
afterwards assumed the conduct of the Lyceum himseir^ and 
directed it with tbe greatest success^ An attempt to drive ttie 
pbilosopbieal schools out of Atbens (306 a. Bcems to Lave 
failed solely by reason of tbe respect in which ho was held 
(F. A. Hoflmauut I>e kg€ ftmiva f/iiToscpAaf The^ 

ophraEtum atidore Sopmcle Athenis Carlsrubei 1842) 

There have been preoeirved of his numerous works (list in Diog, 
Lacrt,} 42 SI) the two botanical workat hrroffas 

and ^vr^ aln^j —of tbe greatest iiiaportancc> since the 
correapomling works of Aristotle are Icsst,—certain fragments 
of his metaphysical of the history of physics, beaidea eome 
minor treatises. The ^ucoi ;(a/xum^Vi a description of moral 
failings based on many observations^ are a selection from tbe 
ethical work of this pliikaopher. These are pnblEabed by J, G- 
Schneider (Leipsigr 1818) ; Fr. Wimmer (BrealflUf 1842-62); 
a portion of the metaphysics in Chr. Brandis^ JStparcU-au^lK 
derarisMdixhen. (Berlin, 182S), p. 308 ff.; also newly published 
by H* Csoner (Bonn^ 1890) ^ Ch&rmter^^ Dnbuer (Paris, 
1842) and E. Petcmen (J^eip., 18i9); FbiUiipsoiii wAij aiSpa^ivT^ 
(Berlin, 1831); H+ Usener, Analecta Tkeophrcatca (Bonn, 
J85S) ? the same in XVL volume of JSftein. Jfus.; Jaq. BernaySt 
77i*a Sclirijl fiber die ^ommiglteU (Berlin, 1866) | H, Diels, 
Dox. p+ 475 If, \ E- Meycr^ cter Bolanik^ p, 164 ff.; 

Tb. Gomperz, U^ber die Chara^re Th/e (Wiener 
Berlin, 1888). 

The natiiralism of Theophrastus seems to be expressed in his 
snhauiupttoD of thought under that of motlcu altbongb 

be did not materialize the concept in the Democritati manner 
Tbe dubious consequences, that followed for the Aristotelian 
concept of God, seem to have been expressly dfidnccd firal by 
Strata. 

Tbe aigniScoDce of Theophrastus lies in the realm of science, 
and it is to be regretted that only few fragments of hla history 
of nstural acieaoe have been prcacrved laropia^^ Oil 

the whole he contented himself with the perfecting of the Aris- 
lotelian system, and he pmbably remained its most complete 
represenlalive. The reoulU in logic also, which be reached 
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wiih tbe eli( 3 of Eudemua, coDoemiii^ ite zilitj of the Judg¬ 
ment aud the theorj af the bypoLhetieal efjllpgiiiu^ are only of 
minor imparLauee. 

Eudeniua of Rbodea bgcwb to have been a nmn of leas eigniO- 
cance^ although he alao posaceaed eDC3'clopedio kcgwledgi^ and 
wrote extensive workSt later widely used, on the history of 
geometry, srithmetie, and aBtroDomy^ Speogel has collected 
the fragmenta of F^udemua*^ writings (Berllo, I87wj. See A. 
Th. H. Fritzsche, De ^udemi J^Aodu viia ef scrijtii^ (Regena- 
burg, ISol, in connet^tion with the edition of Uie ethic^J. IVm 
theological bias likewise appears to some degree in liis elabora- 
tion of the Ariatoieilao ethico^ His departure from its fuEK^a- 
mental political idea ib seen Jo hLs insertion of economies betwoea 
ethics and politics. 

ArisEoxeniis of Tareotam was stimulated hy the PythfigoreaD 
doctrinop which he carried Into psycholog}' and ethics. Ho is 
especial 1)' notable in the field of the histor^'^ and theory' of muaii:. 
Besides the fragments^ there has in particular been presented 
his wriUng^ inrpi published hy F, Marquard t 

(Berlin^ 18SB), translated loto German^ with annotations by K. 
Westphal (Leipssig, 1883} ; see L. Mabnc* De Anst&xeru} 
(Amsterdam^ 17&3)^ Q Jan (Landsberg a. 1870), The 
fragments of the historical works of the Peripatetics Ln general 
have bEen published by C- hfhUer, Arsforjcontw 

^r^Ecorum^ II, (FariSf 1848}^ 

Apostasy from the theoretic ideals of Aristotle began to 
ap|)ear already In Dic^arch of Hessene, in his preference for 
the pmotica] life which was of interest Indeed to the historian 
and political theorist. From his anmerous works in political 
and literary history, among which the ffltK "EWSot is the most 
Important, and also- from his Tp&irciAir 4 i^, only small portions 
have been preserved- M. Fuhrp quoi miperturd 

(Darmstadt, I8tl) ; F. Osann, Biittage., II. (CasseL 1839). 

The tno^ original genius, Strato of Lampdicus, was called 
** the phj-alcist,” and this shows how actually Independent he 
became of Aristotle- He threw aside all the Flatoom imma- 
terialiam that Aristotle hail retainetl, — the pure spirituality of 
God and the aupersensible origin and character of the human 
rei^Q. Even If he thoreb}- threw away the keystone of the 
Aristobelian teleology', Strato waa^ on the other hAmb opposed to 
the Democritan mechanical atomism. lie found the explanation 
of the world in the inherent qualities and forces of 

particular things. He designstM the fundamental forces 
as heat and cold^ Of the twOi heat plays the more Important 
and creative rdle+ The renewal of the old Ionic modes of repre- 
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seoL-itioii 18 thus coiupkt^d in tiae Fcnpateltc and it 

at t[ie time fountl eT^pnessioii among tlie ^itol^s. It n^as 

a mlnni tliaractiarlt^tk^ of tlic time of tlic epigones. Bonier, 
La jjfi^atque de ^ndo cf. (Pari8t 18^1}. 

In the following generations the Peripatetic school be- 
cninc coiupktely absorbed, 8o far we knowj in the 
specialized invcstigntionss of Alcisiandrian erudition^ in which 
its champions played an Important role. Under Androniens 
of nil odes, the eleventh head of the school after the founder, 
the school mode a great effort for philosophical atiiotiomy. 
The publicntions of Audronieus marked the beginnmg of a 
systematic reproduction^ interpretation, and defence of the 
ot'iginal teaching of Aristotle* This activity contmued then 
through the following centuries, and found in Alexander 
of Aphrodisbs {200 a. d,) its most distinguished repre¬ 
sentative* The activity was maintamed to later time, until 
the Peripatetic school wns loet in neo-Platon ism. 

A great number of OAme« of Peripatetic pliiloeophers have 
come ilown to ub froiD ibe company arcKind Theoplimstus and 
Stmto, AS well as nanies of some of hoEh the nearer and the 
more remote poptis of the latter^ Tbeae latter have in the 
main no longer aignifleanee for us: Ciesrclius of Soli (M. 
Weber, Breaku, ISSO), Pasiclcs of Rhodes, who was presnm- 
ahly the anthor of the seocind book of the Metaphysics, Plinnioa 
of Eresiis (A. Voiiin, Gant., 1824)4 DemetrinB of Fhalerus 
(Chr Ostermann, Ilersfeld, IS47+ and Fuldo^ Hippnrchns 

of Stagira^ [>Liria of Samos, Cbamseleon of Heraelea (K5pke* 
Berlin^ 1846); Lyeo of Trosa, who succeeded Slrato {26&-228) 
oa head of the echool, wlioae successor was Arieto of Ceos; 
Artsto of Ckra, Cntolaua, who belonged^ to the emboss)' to 
Rome, 155 s. c-; find, 6nal!v, Diodonis of Tyre* 

From the works of the Fertpatelics dealing with the history of 
literature and the specific history of pbilo50|>hj, the ^ of Her- 
mippus and SatytQS (200 n- 0-)^ th^ tajv of 

Sotion^ And *hG abstract of the l ast by Heradeldes Lem bus 
(about 150) deaervo especial mention. The later writers, who 
form onr Secondary sources, have drawn upon these works* 


^ Cicero, i4cn^., U* 45, W Ke Wkkemuin (Herafeldp 18S7}. 
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Tlie sen^loe^blc work of Androoiuiis was furtlier carried on 
cbiedj bj bia pupil* BoetLus of Sidoo, upcerUiulesa in a spirit 
akin to that of iSirato and Lbo Stoic^^ The later escgetes^ 
tike Kieolaue of Damaacua:, and later A^paaiua^ AdrDStii^, Her- 
niinua, Sosigenes, held rather to the logical writings ofArislotlc. 
A ootnprchouahe^ pliilosopbical, and competent apjireiialion 
and ef[>osition of llis teacliing la flrst fantifl in the eoininente¬ 
rics of Alexander of ApInxMlislas^ the exegete/^ Among Ins 
corrtmetitarki thoae upon the j>rfor Topics^ ^€( 4 ^ 

reolo^l^f aertatL and cspedallj^ the Afeiaph^xtcn have been 
preserved. The last is in the Bonitz edition (Berlin, 1S47). 
See J* Frcndenihal, der B^L AkatL d. Wiaa^, lS85, 

I n his own writi ngs ^ irtpl — 4i^ixSyv KfLl 

^ui^v KOi Aw€«ih^, et al.)« he defends his naturalistie in¬ 

terpretation of Aristotle^ esiKeiallj against the Stoica. 

40. The most importMt scientiBc system that tbe Greek 
epigones developed was Stoielsm, lU founder was Zeno of 
CUitiin^ a man porhajj^ of Semitic or balf-Semitic origin. 
Captivated but not satisfied bj the Cynic Crates, he listened 
in Athens also to the Mogarisn Stilpo, and the Flatonista 
Xenoerates and Polemo. After long preparation lie opened 
his school In the Sroa woixik’i} in the last decade of the 
fourth century, and from this place his society got its name. 
His countryman, Perdue, es well as Clennthes of Assus, 
who was Zeno's successor as acholarch, Aristo of Chios* 
Herlllua of Carthago, and Sphecrus from the Bosphorus, ore 
named among his pupils. These from a philDscpbical point 
of view stand far behind the third head of the school, 
Chrysippus of Soli in Cicilia, who was reallj the chief 
literary representative of the echooL Among his numerous 
followers there appeared later Zeno of Tarsus, Diogenes of 
Seleucia, a Babylonian living in Rome in 155, and Antlpater 
of Tarsus, tn connection with the Stoic scliool, Eratosthe¬ 
nes end Apollodortis stand among the great acholars of the 
Alexandrian epoch ^ 

For n general hlstoij of the Stoa, see Dictr, Tiedemann, 
d^r atoiachan philog. (3 vols., Leipzig^ 1776); F. Bavaisson, 
aur U 5iolnime (Psjis, ld5G); E. Hirzeb Uniermchungen zu 
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Cicero*^ philoa. Schrift^ (2 Leipsig^ 1882) ; G, P- 

goldt^ PAHot. ^oa nacA ihrem 1Fw:n uiuf i/trett BcAidi'- 
Eolen (Lcipxig^ 1883) j F* OgeneaUp £ksai mr pMiwi. d» 

(Pnrk^ 1885). The cLi^T source for Ibe older Stoie^i 
whose original litemtoro ia nearly eoLirely lost, is foand m Dtug. 
Lacrti Yll -1 who breaks off id midst of an expositioD of 
Clirjalppus- Hia state Enents go b:tok in snbatanoe to Antigoniis- 
Carystiua (see Lf^ v- WiUinowi^MDllendorfr, BcrLin^ 1881)+ 

The Stoa was nbaraobeti^^ed as tlie typical piillofiopliy of Hel¬ 
lenism^ froiD the fact that it was created and developed in Athona 
on the principles of Aide philosophy, and by men that originatetl 
in the mixed races of the East. Likewiae, it was of great moment 
for the general progress of the world that ibis particular doctrine 
was after wards exteaded and most vigorously developed in the 
Eoman Empire. 

Zeno of Citron, the son of Mnaaeas^ MO-285 — for the difd^ 
cult ebronology see Ebode and Th^ Gomi^erz;^ Bheitu Mu *., 
1878 f. — was a merchant whoae residence in Athens was perhaps 
occasioned by a shipwreck. He entered the different schools^ 
and eo-ordtaated tlieir teaching with pain staking care. His 
writings (see list of Dicg, Laert., VIL 4) deal with the most 
varied subjects, yet their form is not remarkable^ See Ed. 
^Ycbmimn, JX6 PAitos. det SloikeT» Zeno (Leipzig, 1873); C. 
Wadiamulb, L, IL de Zeno CiHt ei CkaniA^ 

(G^tt^ngen, 1874) ; A. C* Fearson^ T/ie oj^ 

Zmo and CleuiUhes (London, 1898). 

N. Ssal, -De jlrtato/is, C^io u i^nlZb CbrfA. commmtatto 
(Cologne, -1852); H* Hein^Ck v. <7^ toe Piutarth 

md and O- Hense^^nsfm CMo^ {Rhein. Mub^^ 18&0^ 

497 ff. and 541 ff.). 

CleantheSt who is eaid to have performed mcni&l woric by 
night in order to Listen to Zeno by dayv is in hU simplicity^ 
perseverance, S4id atisterity a type of the Cynic Wise Mapij but 
be La insignificant as a philosopljer. His hymn to Zens is 
preserved and pablished by Sturz-Merzdorf (Leipzig, 1835)* 
See F. Moliiiiket jn^aniheBder Striker (Greif^wald, 1814), 

The scientifle systematLzer of the Stoic doetrine is Chryaijipns 
(280^206), a copious writer of great dialectio alnlity. Tim 
tides of bis writitigis arc listetl in Diog, Laert, Vll. 189 ff. 
See F. N* G. Bagnet^ CAriBimi vita doctHna et rdi^uiU 
(Loewen, 1822); A. Gereket CArysippea {JaArh. fl PAilol,^ 
1885). For further mformstion, sec Zeller, XV". SD^ 44, 47 f. 

A second period of the Stole philosophy, in which it 
made a nearer approach to the Peripatetic and Platonic 
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tfltichmgT began in the middle of the second eenCurj b. 
with Pan^tius of Hhodes, who iutroduced Stolciam into 
Rointi. BoSthua of Sidon worked beside bim^ animated 
by u similar spirit. After him h?B pupil Posidonius, of 
Apamea iu Syria, directed the school in Rhodes with 
great success. 

Fnnfctius (ISO-IIO) woh in Rome the friendship of men Like 
Lielius and ^uiplo AfrieiiDiiB the rotinger^ and m-coiupaaied 
the latter Oil bis Fnisaton as ambaasador^ In 143 to Alexandria. 
He tiecaiDe scl^olarch Iei Athens later. He brought the htoa 
into great repute and made itB sueet^ assured In Rome This 
auceesa was promoted by hla forming Stoielain into a kind of 
philDsopbj of Universal culture for the needa of the Roiunn 
£iiLpLt% He ameliorated its original eeverity* he acoommofkted 
it toother great systems^ he expressed the eysten) Itself In a 
clever and tasteful way, HU cliitf writing* according to Cicero* 
was TOT jra^Hc»TOff. See F# G. van Lynden ( Leydeni 1802). 

His contemiiorary ^ Boetbus of Sidoa parHally foLLowed the 
doctrine of tStrulo and Aristotle in theolt^- and psychology, 
Th« eclectic tendency appeared still stronger in Fosidonius 
(135-150). He was listened to with delight by the aristocratic 
Roman youth In Hbodes^ where after extended journeys he bad 
eettied as head of the school- Hee J*. Bake^ Posidonii Rhodii 
(Leyden, 1810) ; P. Tqjeltonnii* 2>e i=^oiridoniO 
reram ecripiare (Bonm 1807 ) ; R. Scheppig^ Fosidonio 
Apamensf, rerum^ ffentinm. terranini seripftMn (Berlin, 1870); 
K Corasen^ D€ Fondonia FhodtL J?/, 71 -"n L 

TVtfc. tiueiore (Bonni 1878). Tn his comprehensive cniditlon 
find tuany-stded interests, Posidoniti^ U the most successful 
repreaenUtlvc of syncretism* that blending of Stoic* Platonic, 
mod Aristotelian doctrines. He U also ttie most important of 
thoKc who prepared iSie way for the Alexandrian philosophy. 
A thorough examination of his work in detail seems to be the 
most important and most dihdcult desideratum for the history 
of Hellenic philosophy. 

For a list of the Stoles of this periods see Zeller^ IV** 585 fT. 
See A. Sclimekel* J)te FAUoe. tier miUfi^refi {BerMn, 18?92), 

During the time of the empire* Stoicism became merely 
a popular moriLl philo^phy ; but even in tins condition it 
joined together the uoblest convictions of antiquity la an 
1 ZuUer, TV*. 1* 
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imprcssire form aod ipiuiner, and it directed tbe moral 
feeling along religious paths. Seneca, Epictetus, and 
Marcus Aurelius appeared sa its chief representatives at 
this time. 


Lucius AuDfl&us Seneca, son of tbe rlietoiictan M. AnnKua 
Seneca, was bom aluLit 4 a. d, in Cordova. He was educated 
in Kumc and called to different oOicea of state. He was ibc 
teacLer of tfero, and condemned to death by his pupil in 6& a. d. 
He has eapressed moat completely tbe moiiitaiy‘ charsvter of 
later Stoicism In his aententious writings, — to which Uie name 
of acienliSc researches cannot he unqnaliBedly applied. Besides 
his nnimportaul ^testiotttt natvraUa, there are prescrvetl De 
pronideniia^ De cotuiantiu tapierUit, JJtf trti, De conwlatione^ 
J>e brtvitaU laffflf, J>e otio, De Ptia Asafa, J>e trangviliitate 
OHimi, I>e demetitia, J>e AeMcffcfjs, and the ^pisiolee morvUt. 
AUo in his strongly declamatory trngedies there is involved tins 
same conception of life- Complete sets of his works are pub¬ 
lished by Fiekert (» vole., Leipzig, l8J4--*3> nnd Haase (3 
vols., Leipzig, ISS2 f.); German translation by hloser and 
Pauly (17 vola., Stuttgart. 1828-A5), Knglish translation or para¬ 
phrase by T. Long (London. 1G14) I ace Holzheir, 1>« J>Ai7oj., 
L. A. Seneca (Tabmgen. 1853 f.); Alfr. Martens. L. A, 
Senecee effa et de tempore gtio Ktipia ^ oAiVo^Aico 
arniposita eint (Altona, 1871) : H. Sietller, I>e L. A. SeHeeee 
cAt/osopAfet morali (Jeua, I8r8) : W. Bib1>eck, X. A^ Seneca 
dee PAiAwqpA w, s«n Verhdltniee ea riato w. 

Chrutenthum (Hannover, 1887). Furtber in the bistory of the 
bibliographr, see Ueberweg. 244 f., especially for the writtngs 
cited elsewhere about his relationship to Cbriaiianity, of which 
the most important are edited by F. Chr. Baur. unrf 

Panhiw (1858), printed in three dissertations and published by- 

Zeller (Leipzig, 1875). . y 

The satirical poet Persieus, the erudite Heiaclcitns, and L, 
Annsun Comutns, who syatemattcally developed the allegorical 
significance of mvtha iu a theological writing, are mentioned 
among the many names of Stoics, and in particular, C. Muso- 
nius Bulbs, who confined himself more dosety Ui the practical 
teaching of virtue. Compare F. Wendland, Qnceetionet muaoni- 
onm (Berlin. 1886). 

His pupil is Epictetas, the notable slave of a freedman of 
Nero, He Inter became free himself, and lived in Nicopolis in 
Epirus, when the lenders in phlloso|)hy were proscribed by 
Domltian. His lectures were published by Arrian as 
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ftn-rl and in tnodcm times by J. ScbvreighiiUAer 

(Leipzig, iTyS t Iq Lbeappeudix ts ttnj comtEentary of 2 ;$iiiaplEdu 9 
tx> Ute EnthtiridiuQ, 1800), hw J. iSpangenbet^g^ Le/tre des 
(Haiiau^ 1^9); E. M. •SebmnkA, I}er Striker 
w* (Frankfort a. D., 18S5) ! R. Asmus^ Questioner 

.^Meteteco (Freibui^, IHSB} j U. ^jobenklr J)iS ipil-teieiscJien 
Jf^ragmentt (Vienna, 1883); A* Boniiofer, u, d. Sioa 

(Stoltgartf 1891 )^ 

The laat slgiaiSeant expression of tlie Stoie Litemtnre is tie 
3fedttt^tiQnr ( to . *it of the noblest of Homan empeiore- 

Marcus AuroHue Antonbus (121-1 SOp These are edited by J, 
8tie!i (Leipzig, 1882), acd translated into German ty' A. Witt- 
siovk (Leipzig. 1879) [Hnglisli trails latloii b}' G. Long, Bobn'a 
Ltbrarj', Tfie Thoi^glUrof the Emperor^ Af, ^ureiiuj Art/a^fniu]^ 
See A. Hachi De 2t. Auretio imperaiore pAilosopAante (Leipzig, 
liiS) : AL E. de Sockau^ ^uae aur More Aureief sa if is et su 
doctrine (Paris, 1858}; A. Brauoe, Air AureTr Meditationen 
(Altenburg^ 1878); P. B. Watsoa, Marcus Aui^llus Antoninus 
(London, 1884), 

The^ more Stoieiam took to moralulo^t the more did its 
Cynic InlieritiiDce begin to pre^ionderate^ Thus, in the first and 
Bccond centuries after Christ, CynltisTE revK^ in the persons 
of those wandering preachers who went from city to city in the 
eostnino of the philosapber with ohtniaive incoDSiderateoeas and 
In artfettatioii of bcggaiy. They were eewntric figar&e, but are 
t>r more intereat to the student of hlstoiy' than of science^ The 
chief types are Demetrius, a conteinponir}' of Seneca i Oinomans 
of Gadara* partieolarly, however, Denronax, concerping whom 
we have inforaiatton in a writings reported under Luc^an^a name 
(are also F- V* Fritselic, Eejpttigm. iJewioju philor,^ Rostoek and 
Leipzig^ 1888), and PerigrinuB ProteusH wliose extraordinary 
end has been pictnred hy Lucian. See J* Bcmaya, LuJiciun w. 
die iter (Berlin, 1879). 

Stoicism^ as originallj presented, eapeciallj by Chrysip 
pus, waa a perfectly welUrouDdcd acicntific eyatem, which 
gradually grew lai in some particular doctrines, and finally 
vanished into a philosophically colorless moralizing. V"et 
it must be admitted that from the very beginning it waa 
wanting in such organic coherence of its parta as one finds 
in the separate Greek philoaophical sjatems. In the teach¬ 
ing of Zeno and Chrysippus a number of the elements of 
the earlier aciciiccs are closely interwoven without making 
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the texture logically iiccesgjirj and eoti$astent The Eclectic 
development, then, which the Stnic school took, was not a 
fate that came to it from witbont, but the iieocssary cooae- 
queoce of its ioner cons dilution. 

However inanj analogous relations may exist between the 
diCfei-ent parts of the Stoic leaching* yet one must not make the 
mistake of ihiuking tba; its oihical teaching of submisnioa to 
imtiirsl law might not have heen ns compatible to an idealistic 
iiiei a physio as to its materialism. It is« moreover, Kjnnlly^ 
eertain that the Stoics' anLbrg[n>|i]gical piinelpEe of the identity 
of tlio iiumaii son! and the divine reason might have lieen placc-ii 
at tlie basis of a ratioiialistie tlieory of knowle^Jgc^ Jnat as well as 
at The basis of their sensualisin and aominallBm. Tiie theoHes 
nf the Sloa arc not an organic creation, but woven together with 
care and doveriiesa. They make a wclbconnet^l system, but 
are not homogciienus. They could aflcrwanl^ therefore;^ be 
separated with relative ease. 

The scbolaatic division of philosnpby Into logic^ pliysleSi, 
and ethics was likewiee especially distinct among the Stoics. 
The main point in their teaching lies in their ethics* To 
tcaob virtue as the art of living was for them the entire 
purpose and essence of philosophy. Virtue was conceived 
by them entirely in Us practical meaning of right act ion* 
Only so far as lliis deGnition of virtue was identical with the 
Socrsitic correct knowledge*” did the first division* ethics, 
need the other two divisions* logic and physics, for ita basis. 

The devolopmcnt of spociAl sciences corresponded so little 
with tlie originally estahUsbad general rclationBLiip of ihe three 
divisions,, and the Stoic logic and physics siochI jn such loose 
connection wiih its eihics, that it ts ijcrfectly conceivahle bow 
Aristo, a rnember of the schr>ol standing at first close to puns 
Cynicism. ahmiUI estimate Lhesc colialcml Buhje<;ta of ethics as 
useless. Ji is not remarkable, elUier, that the phyeicoL and 
logical doclnnos of the old Sion were changes 1 for others and 
then Laid entirely aside- llie care with whmb piiysios and logic 
were pumued in the old ^toa in couirojst with ethics sliows 
rather tiiat the Bcientific interest of the Bcbool bad not been 
fully tost- To ibia interest, which was expndssed in tile numcr^ 
ous siieclol woiks — particularly the liistorieai — llerilliiB com* 
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mitted Isimstlf, wben lio dotlared science in tbe Aristotelian 
sense to \m tlic highest good+ 

G. J. Diehh Zar ^ihtk tl^s Stoikm (BTnin:?, 1SJ7); F* 
Rava|$soti^ I^ela morale du ^ni'efjJrrtf (Paris. 1S0O) j M, lleii>ze, 
StOica ethica ^04 tekda (Naqrnhnrg^ ; Kfi^- 

ter, Orundzikift der itoisch^v Ttf^^endiehre (Berliiip ISG4J ; 
Tb. S^iegleri ikr L IGI JSf. 

Till? central point Lti Stoicism is the Ideal of the Wibo 
M an* Stoicism drew its picture of the normal man after 
the model of Socrates ansf Antisthencs. It ws^ its funda¬ 
mental motive to picture the perfect man in absolute free- 
dom from the changes of this world. This ideal wag 
consequently first defined negatively as the indcpciidence of 
will and conduct from the passions (Affette}* This apathv 
(emotionlcsBness) of the Wise Man consists in his refusal 
to submit (iFvysaTilB^t^') to the excess of natural im¬ 
pulse, from which excess the passion springs. This re¬ 
fusal makes np the judgment of worth and the fimetioning 
of the wilL The Wise Man feels impulse, but he does not let 
it grow into a passion, and he regards the exciting object as 
neitlicr a good nor an evil. For to him virtue is not only tlic 
highest blit the only good, and in this he is a true Cynic. 

M, IJeiuze, Siokomm de or^rc^iAt/* dcctrina f&erlint 1361) ; 
O. Aptlt, Die etoischen Defiuilitm^n der A^ekte und Pofeido- 
nim (Jabrb. f. FliiloL IS 85 ). 

One mml reganl it as a reault of the etliical psydiolog)- of 
Aristotlcp lliat tbe Stoics so turned the Cvnic untiv of virtu r 
and knowledge t1mt they found ilie e.^Arnce of paision sn the 
Judguient of wortli, inosniuch as Jnd^meEit h imiucdlatelv 
ideutfeal witli reeling And witling. To deaf it, and to regard 
soraetliiug as a gooiis are two expressimis for rhesanie thing, 
the excess of iinpn1se(6^^^irAru^u£(7vini) leads tEie powers of tbe 
soul Into false Judgments and at tlie same time lo a 

reasonless and an natural excitement (iAayve mal impk tpmv 

and in iliLs very tiling con Filets the excitemenU (per- 
Tlie Stoa distinguished four fundamental kinds of 
ofllmtuml excitement: pleasure^ trouble, desire, and fenr* Tliev 
and tbeir snlionllnnie elasscs were treated a^ discasea froro 
which the Wise Man is free, for he baa true health. 
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Sitice the passious consist iti false jiidgincnts and men¬ 
tal diaturbance, so the virtue of the VViHe Man, positively 
defined 1 eonsista in reasonable insight and the resulting 
power of will Yirtao is the reason determining itself 
theoretically and practically (rivCti ratio). Whetlicr man 
will let loose this or that passion in himself^ depends 
on him^ That is to sayi the matter is not determined by 
e.^tcrnal events, bnt through his own inuer nature. 

Nature which, according to the fnndamental 

principle of the Stoics^ is identical with reason (Xoyov), forms 
the con tout of iuslgh l^ and obedience to insight consti¬ 
tutes virtue. By “Natui-e^" is meant partly the uuivei&al 
nature of things^, partly human nature. While pass ion is 
unnatural and unreasonable* the Wise Man acts iiatnrally 
and reasonably when ho makes his will to agree with the 
universal law of nature, and when ho eubordinates himself 
to that 1aw« But in this suhordination he is only acting as 
the reason of man requires. The ethical principle of the 
Stoa was the world latOf and in this way it pos¬ 

sessed a religious coloring* 

The ethical dualism of the Stoles, with its cootmat between 
nature and what is uoutrsTT to nature^ and with Its identification 
of reason sad natiiirG, goes hack to the Sophistic Kulightcnmcut. 
It avoids, however, the aharjicned Cynic antithebia between 
civilization tad nature. It mtfacr refcrretl what is contrary to 
nalum to the preponderance of the iodividnal impuSee, and it 
chamcterfzed the natural as teason dwell tog in each sad all 
alike. Tfie latter thought, which led to the eouveuilonal rcTi- 
gioDB principle of subject ion to the world-reason^ is sn obvious 
revival of the logos doctrine of H^raelelUie. 

‘‘rhe p€js«>iihility of unnatiiml and unreasonable phenoineaa, as 
tho3' an? supiiosed to appear in the pnS-ilonSt is abaolutcly irre- 
condUhle with the metaphysical develoi>Tnent of the f^toics' doc¬ 
trine, and wiUi their idea of fntc and providence. ^Flieir ethin'aL 
dunlism and mcfcftphvbic'al moninni stand in alisolnte eontra- 
diction. This di/RenIty came to the Stoicfl in the form of the 
prohlem of the freedom of the frill and the responsibility of 
4 ?oi 38 cience. These arc ethical postlllntes whose union wifli 
mechanical necessity made ditbculties for them, and difficulties 
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diat were aolvabLe only in appe&raDe«. In reapecE ta these difC- 
eiiltiea the:y tad to defend LhemaelTea against the attacks of 
Epicnma and Oameadc#^ 

In desi^atlng the hfvo\oy<iv^tv%>K rj aa the positive 

content of %nrtuc, and in representing at tbe saetie time tlie cosmic 
universal law as Nature,^' the Stole lacked a principle of morals 
that had real content. Gona^ucntly, on the one hand in the 
Stoic school, bumaa nature waa euhstitMted for —at all 

eventSt accortiiag to Chrysippus, with reference to its unity with 
tbe world reason. On the ottier hand^ the purely formal charac¬ 
ter of the cMoaistency and of the Imrmoiiy of tlie reason was 
accentuated (simply i/ioAjqyDv^uvus). In this aensef suggestive 
of thecategorical imperative/'^ was Stoicism accepted by the 
Iron statesmen of Rome. KcvertheleaSt In the Stoic metsphys- 
IcSi the formula of subjection to the world reason remained an 
empty form which found iU living content first in the Christian 
doetrine of love. 

The Stoics were liltk able to make tbcoreticallj clear their 
antitbeais of the reasonable and the iinnaturaU 3'Ct they^ renderCtl 
the service of introducing into moral pbilosophy the principle of 
duty by the accentuation of this aotithesis^ and by dehuing vtr^ 
tuc as enbjection to cosmic law ; and furthermore of having laid 
a greater stre^ upon the anLilhesifl between that which is and 
that which ought to be- Wholly coin^nant with this is the 
pessimism which they for the most part held concerning the 
great mass of mankind and the circumstances of life. 

The Socmdc concept of virtue, that tbe istoa held» concentratod 
into practical insight the whole of moral life, and allowed 

tlie existence of a plurality of virtues only in the sense of the 
application to many objects of tills single fhndamental virtue of in^ 
sight. In this way, for instance, tlic four PtaUnilc cartlinal virtues 
were deiive^l. Yet herein the Stoic clung to the tijonght of the 
unity of viitue to sueli n degree that all the particular forma of 
virtue exist in inseparable nnion. Tliey form ivot only tlie en¬ 
during chameteristiu of tbe Wise Man^ but they also 

animate his every acLiom 

The unity and perfectmesa, which the Stoica like the lie- 
gariana and Cynics regarded as essential In the concept of 
virtue^ and in tbe ideal of the Wise Mon^ led them in the 
flr&t thoroughgoing statement of their ay stem to say that 
this ideal is reached either entirely or not at all. In neither 
goodness nor badness arc there degrees of ethical value. 
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Mcq arc either good (enrcu/SaZo*), or bad (^aGXc<}. nnd to 
the latter belong all who do not attaia the ideal of wisduiiK 
It makes no difFctcuco whether they bo near to it or far 
from it. They are all fools, — Bpiritually etok. Thus for 
the older Stoics all Tirtuous actions {leaTopSi^/iATa} were 
ctliically of equal value, and likewise all sins (a^mprij^aTa). 
With the same rigorism the Stoics declared virtue ns the 
only good, vice as the only evil, and all between as (aSi- 
aipopay mdiCTerent things. 

Tlielast definition M to many seriona cDnscqtictices in np- 
plivd ethiia in which tJie Sioits agreed with ilie Cynk-s, 01111011"^ 
it luust be Said, in tlicorv more than in practice. Since ilie 
Steke ssae^d Che diaj>osition cdiitally, tliry ttiercroie tnnde tlie 

iso Man indifferent in [irindpie to CjEtemnl cDnreiitioiial form a 
of iierfomiRiiL^ or nfni-tjerfonuarice. Iri their Uicoiy of goods, 
they made a polemic nttaek, especlnllv against the Vcrijuitetic 
reot^nilion of the imiwrlnnec which the gotxia of fortune were 
supiM^ to have for perfevt happiness. PIspccinlly ptvtnineiil 
is tlieir treatment of life sn which Ihcoreticaiilv anti 

practkally represented suicide ns portnisBiblc forlhe Wise Man. 

This rigoristie dualism could not last long, and so the 
school gradually inserted the striving, earnest man 
(wpojfdTTTWiO between the Wise ilan and the fool, and the 
fitting action (ri ko&^kov) between virtue and sin, Tlie 
school distinguished tn tlie great interval which lies lietweoii 
the highest good and the evil, tho •!rpotjyfi(iHx from the 
awo7rpcnj7^k«*“- 

On the whole, the Stoics are the niost Dnts|»oben doctrinaires 
that antiquity witnpsswf. The Stos was a school of character 
building and al-io a school in reckless stiibboninesa (Cnto). In 
the development of the bcLdoI ihure entered with the different 
inilivklnals m.snv varieties and itmipromises of doctrine accord¬ 
ing to Imiiondmg pmrttcal nwds. Hiese changes kept pace 
with the approach of the school to the teaching of the Lvccuin 
and the Academy. Thereupon the perfectly- uo|>eda^rgictU 
charaetcT was gmdiislly siHppcd off, whidi the representation 
of the klcnl of tlie Wise Man originally ImrT, and in its place in 
later times came tlie revcrec and ndmonitory teacliiDg, how one 
sltoald become a tViae Man. 
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the conduct of nWifl* coming from agood dU^ 
potiilton^ and ibo activitT of the ordinary' floibitioiis man 

adjusted to external reqtiiromeinsp stand sgoieTrliat in the rela- 
llonahtp vlilcb mndero ethics marks between moralitj and 
legal itv. The setting up of this disLmctLon &liows how the 
ideal of the Wise Blan making way to the more 
modest ambition of approximating that uleaL 


The indiridualiatic tendency txptesBed ia the ideal of 
the eelf-Bufhcieat Wise Mnn^ is counterbaUDcod by the 
concept of the sohordination of the individual to the 
coatoic law and the Bocietj of rational beidgs^ The 
Stoica recognized^ therefore^ the social needs of man as 
natural and reoaonhble. They saw the realization of tho^e 
needs simply on the one side in the friendship of indiyidtial 
Wise Men, and on the other in the rational communion of all 
men* Whatever liee between — that is, the national life in 
its different political forma — passed for them more or less as 
of hiatorical indiETerence (d£fa^poir)^ The Wise Man bows 
to this as a temporal necessity, but he holds aloof from it 
as far os possible^ Histoncd-national distinctions vanish 
before that reason^ which givea equal laws and equal rights 
to all. Th^ point of view of the Stole Man wae that of 
the cormopolitan^ 

For the remarkable synthesis of iDdividiiallBin and unlrcr- 
aaliam which characteri^kl the Sto^i It is to be note«1 that tlie 
school soon pasaed in its aodal theory fnoin individimhsni to 
the moat general principle of association. The later Eclectic 
Stoics in particular were concerned with the ibenry of the 
and followed Aristotle In many things^ But the ideal of the 
Bchool remained atill the citizensliip of the world, the fraternity 
of all men, the etbico^legal equalization of all distitictions of 
condition and race. From thia thoitght proceeded the begin- 
ninga of the Mea of natnnil or ressduable right, which later 
were laid m fundamental in the scientific theory of Roman 
right. ^ They reflect in thcorcUcal form the Icveiling of thoee 

1 See M. Voig^ jh> LeAre em jus naftJiifl/rT etc. iei efen Rpi»^™ 
(Leipzigp 1S5G) top, SI C 
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fkistoricfil distiQction3f which was ocsipLcted Tor &titiqtiUj about 
lUa b^gLaDUig ol rJiis era.^ and thus show Stoicisin to be the LdeoJ 
philo&ophy or the Eocnau Empire,^ 

To this ethical teaching there waa joined in a most; re¬ 
markable manner an outspoken materialistic metaphysics. 
The monistic tendency, expressed in the inetaphjsicsj was 
united with the ethical principle^ and was developed in an 
open polemic against the Aristotelian dualism, Uncreativo 
themseLves, the Stoics accepted the naive materialism of 
the pre-Socratic philosophy in the form of Heraoleitanism. 
They expressly taught that nothing le real except the 
eorporeal. They, however^ recognized^ in regard to the 
relationships of individual things^ the Ariatoteiian duality 
of a passive and an active principle^ a moved matter and a 
moving force {wciir^ej^ and woionir). They give to the uni¬ 
fying cosmic force all the characteristics of the Heraclcitan 
X070V and the Anaxagorean wIk- But they emphasize 
particularly the materiality of this reasonable cosmic forces 

Tn their confessed mateTiKlbiDj the Stoics went nearly to tlie 
childish consequent of looking upon a]L qualities^ forces^ and 
acthitiea nf bodies as again ibemseives bodies wlilcli were 
supposed to inliere spatislly in the first bodies Sc' 

This reminds ds in some measure of the bomoiomenai of 
Anaxagoras. The Stoics also regarded time quiinta and the 
llkCt AS bodies — assertions that show nothing more than the 
docirinalre wiLrulnesa of the authora^ See H. Siebeck on 
the aubjeet 

The Stoics, like Heracleitna^ found in fire the unifying 
coamic forcoj wliich is God, — which ia changed by its own 
inner rational law into the world* They conceived fully 
that fire was the identity of the corporeal primeval matter 
and the rational spiriti and in this way they fell back from 

I CicicTO oaperltlly {Bt r^. usd i>s deTeloped the Stoic ibought 
of th« bSjutmw ab diH IxM ndftinr bora In tU men ; hst alsa he ham 

attemphid to be jiut EG the hinoHcal momenuof Joriaproduiuci?. See K, 
UiiJenbr^d, Gfick. a. ^tr /f u. 1. 
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the dualism oI Ibe time of the epigonea to tho naively 
vague monism of the previous time. Fire is therefore on 
the one hand the original corporeal substrate, the ® 
the Milesians. On the other it is the primeval spirit, the 
world-aouU the reason moving and forming all things, 
permeating and governing, like a divine Imiig breath 
^v^), the entire world of phenomena proceeding from 
it. It is indeed the creative world*reason, the Xojot 

Hpire hM'differentiated air, water, and earth from itolf 
at the boginoing of things, so that the two more volatile 
elements stand as the active and forming principle, ia 
contrast to the two heavier as matter. Iq the cosmic de 9 - 

opment the primitive fire is destined gredna y rea or 

the world of variety into itself, and will finally cotisuroo it 
in a universal catastrophe The comp cte 

cosmic cvcie is so perfectly determined in all particulsre 
by the divine Being that it is exactly repeated periodically. 
In ao far as the Godhead acts like a body under the law of 
mechanical necessity, is this absolute determination o£ toe 
movements of all individuals Fate In so far 

os it acta as a purposeful spirit it takes on the gar o 
Providence (wp&om), and the Stoic evidently means by 
this that nature can yield only perfect and teleologicn 
forms and relationships. 

In all this w« do not meet new concepts or new 
Btatine facta Tbc UerseleiUm pnuciple »s 
PlBtoSc and Aristotelian roiicepts of toi 

more scrvioesble. No scientific contribution worthy of tti« 
name can be found amnng the Stoire. In partiwlar ^ 

in ftstronomy, the Stoics joio tliemsclves m esseniials the 

PteriiStetics. On the whole, in their treatment of tliwc T'f 
they^how a iriapac tVom the inductive aeumce of Anstotk to 

^’’^e^nSi'stiniianicter of this conception of JJ® 

to «. nature religion, ubivh at the MKae Umc ib a religion 

T5.ScSri.U. to U.1. i. Ui, ly«» to 
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ZciiB of acaoUiea (preserved in Stob. Eel, 1. 30). Tn ll»e 
saoie apirit tlicy mado Ihe moat (.’Diiiprebeiiaive use of tlie alle- 
goncol interpretation of myiJis. Tokology was ao conaeotwl 
with this interpretation, and: wo* so ititeniiated to a amaU ao- 
uropocnorphic Spirit in praise of the Armiigcinenta tieerul for 
human needs, that it anticipated to a great degree the tasteless 
phiioaoi% of the etgbteentii centurv. The great ethical prin- 
wples of the Platonic and Ariatoteliao philosopbr diniinished in 
tbe hands of the Stoics to a nii&enihlo uiUitariail Unssir, which 
waa the mom chi^teristie the less it found a point of support 

ID tliG Stoic doctrtoe of goods- t r- 

It is of iMrtioular intereat to note how the Stoim began to 
work a positiTO religion into their nauiral religion i for Ihev 
trea^, Ily the use of the nalure^myth interpretation, the aoefs 
and dnsmona of the popular fnith as special forma of the oriKiiul 
divine force. They eaioe in tfds way to a systematic thcololj of 
poly;theiam, and ilicy subjoined to it their widely accented th^iy 
ofdivination, based on the principle of a uniieraal lelcDlagy. ^ 

The pantheism and determinism in Stoiciam stood jn 

absolute Mntradietmn with Its etbitiil dtiolism, 'J he former was 
b^d hl'i^fta “ ^Lhe^ticr was pcsaimistic. Thai everyilnog 
bad happetia was irtatefl na etliii^liy terdiimcniii]. 

although acting to their motephyskai principle ii was irapos- 
sibk. This contradiction seems to have emu* i„ Bome meas^ 
to the conscionsueM of some of tlio Stoics, In respoose to the 
sharp attacks of their opponents, partictilariv of C^esdes, it 

tli“ qiiCBlions as 

^ dtvine omnipotence, which we 
designate^ as thwiiiey. On the one hand, tbc Stoics 
attempted to d^lami Iho mality of evil, and then on tee other 
suffering the tekologieaily indiapeiisable parte 
of the good and perfectlj organizied univet^c. ^ 

The anthropology of StoiciBm was consistent with its uni¬ 
versal physical postulates. The body, teleologicaliy put 
together oat of crass elements, is permeated through and 
through, and in all its fuattions ruled by the soul The 
soul is the warm breath which, as an 

emanatioD of the divine soul of the world, forms the uni¬ 
tary, living gniding force of man {to n con¬ 

stitutes his reason; it is the cause of his phvsiological 
functions, of his speech, of his imagiiialiou and desires ■ 
and it faaa its neat in the brntsL ’ 
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Lod^. Steiiit Die Pifyck^to^ie Sioa (2 toIssu BcrliiiT 
18 S 6 -SS). 

TliU tfl*eiida| Identity' of die human atiii divine soul (taught 
Eilso b}" the prc-ivus cfltritd out by tlie Stoics+tspe- 
cially UD etbiual and religious lints. Tbeanahjgy fieemtKi suitably 
drawn between tlic I'claiion of the human jsoul lo its body, and 
the clirine reason IU> the universe^ 

Teio Sunca consiBleiitlv ascTihe^t to the soul of man do flbso- 
bite i minor tall ty. At the most they gave U> it a pennaiiencc 
nntil lli 0 dm absorption of all things In the divine* 

Yet sonrir^ Stoivs reserved this last privilege only for the soilla 
of the Wise^ while the ^fMvkw, were dLsslpat+;d both in soul aud 
btKly. 

Ill the Stole QDthropKjlogyi as in llietr entire syeteiDi the run- 
ilame i] tai con trml letion ivaa thia ; tlieir U leoretic doctrine alio w 
to appear as mechanically neceisniy' that very rationality which 
neeordiug to their ethical postulate was requisite to the formation 
of the ideal, so that tlm actual Incompleteness of ibc Ideal is ineon- 
cfivnble* Fintua this is espialned the fact that the whole theoretic 
philosophy of tlie Stoa was subjoetefl to the point of I'icw of 
tiiat Insight whiuli gos<lea the perfectly Wise ^lan in his eon- 
ducL The eamo contradiction showetl itself in the epistfr 
inology, where the emanation from God jn^v^) eraa 

represented as a rwiU. Tlie iabwi^ rasa does not already 

possess Its rational content, as one woulil est>eet from this 
teachings but wins its content gradually hy the action of the 
sea$es»^ 

We must go back to the Cynic opposition to the Academy 
to UDdersfcand liow the Stoics can combine a gonsuali^ttc 
and iiDiuinalistio theory of knowledge with their doctrine of 
a coemie reasoiu The Stoics sought I a their nottilnnllsm^ 
even na extnnBieally 01$ in their ethics^ to give to their fuuda- 
mental principle of indivldnalitj the concept of uuivorsal 
validity^ — a validity from which they could in neither situ- 
atina escape. The soul is originally like a tablet of wax^on 
which imthing is written, and in wiiidi ideas (^vTaa-iai} 

1 Tbure was therefore an easy uaiun po^lble with Stoic r&etapbjnki, 
when Uie later cck-ctic jK^pnbr pIdi£lKIp]^y (Cicero) uld iLat tncwrlLul-^, 
particularly iTial of pFmctlcat ItueLs^ was God-implantcii, univcrsikl to 
bmiiimiu> and equally iDnatC. 
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Appear through tlie mduencfi of thiugs. Evefj original 
idea is an impreBsion (TvTrwff*?) on tie soul, or a change m 
It —as ChrysippuB said, in order to refine this crude materi- 
ajism. On that account this idea alwajrs refers to par* 
ticular things or conditions. Concepts are, however, 

pictures aroused bj- meinorj- and the reasoning faculty 
rendered possible by the memory, They are purely sub- 
jectivc, aiid, therefore, notliing actual corresponds to 
tlicm, as in the ease of tlio pereeptions. Yet the Stoa 

vaguely tried to hud in them the essence of all ecientifie 
knowledge.^ 

CoDcepts originate in perception, in part involuntarily 
from the very necessity of the mental mechanism, in part 
wjtli conscious premeditation. The former are a natural 
production, and are common to all alike (ivoi™! 

This class is therefore to be regarded as the norm of ra¬ 
tional knowledge, and as the valid premppoaitian 
In fins sense the conaenma ffentium plays a great riile 
in Stoic ai^umentation, especially in ethics and religion. 
For the is a common property of concepts 

csisttJig for nil men wHIi uecessitj', 

A a rcgtirda the scientirm construction of coucepts, the 
stoics busied themscU'es with great, and. for the most part, 
very unfruitful formalism in their detailed study of tlic 
Aristotelian logic. They combined this studv with that of 
^mmar. In treating of the hypothetical' chiiraeter of 
logical tnith, which tliey emphasised especially in their 
theory of the syllagisni, tlicy needed a criterion of truth for 
those original Ideas, from which the logical work of thought 
IS supposed to proceed. Tiiey found such an one only in 
immedMti evidmtt, according to winch singlo Ideas force 
themselves upon the soul and compel its assent 
An idea of this sort they called 


* See 2 uller, TV*, 77 ff. 
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Tlity found it either in dear and certain percept 
ttons or in the xotval 

R, Hirzei^ De hit^c<x Stoicarum 1879) ; V. ErocbardT 

Sur la ivgiqut dtt StolcUme (jtrr/i, / GescJi. d. PMloa.. V. 
44i> C). 

Under the collective name of logic^ which tlie}’' first eraplojed 
In thesUidv of bennii!, the Stdca grouped gnnnmstical aud rhe- 
loncal studies^ They — es|>eeialty Cbryslpfjiie — iii%'e*tlgateii 
Hinny gnnnmnlicnl problems, acid decided a gri>At many of the 
qucfitione of fact and termlnolog;^- for more than for antiquity, 
t^mijane Lcrscb+ Dk Spnu^i}thiio^phie d. Alien (Houji, 1841) i 
i^cLomanii^ Die Lehre von. den Hedefetlen^ nach den Aken (lar~ 
w. beftrieilt (Berlin. 186^); Steintfial, Ge^h. d. SpracA- 
trisA. bei d. (rriccAen uiid (Berlin, 1863]. 

Concerning the formal logic of the Stoics^ see C. Fmnth 
GeacIl. d. Log^ U 40l If. When the Stoica di^tlngnisbed studies 
concerned with the ciitcrioD of truth from those coiiceriieil with 
correct syllogistic method, they tmckSinuted the Aristotelian logic 
Into a purely formal scieDce. They were stranded, however, in 
empty sopbistry, which was unavoidable in such a limited con¬ 
ception^ The Aristotelian analytic always is the fmnie on which 
Ibey SI retch out their artificial syatom wilh its unnecessary tor- 
iniuological changes^ They have oddcil nothing significant. 
Even iu their simplificaliou of the tlieory of the categories Aris¬ 
totle him^lr bad preceded them. They recognized only the foU 
Jowjug four ciitcgories: 

Ix'^r ; Substratum, quality, condition and relation. See A. Tren- 
delunbni^, der Kaiegorknielife (BerLiii, l.'j48),p, 4 IT tf- 

The distinction of involuntary, universal idesH that enter the 
mei'lianiain of repress ntatEon, froin liiose furmed wilh seientifio 
eongciotisncsa (Lotze, 1874, & 14), has pgyeholagical and 

logical value, but Its eplf^LemoItgicaL use Isy the Stoics is an 
iinbappy oi^e. They also, however, acconirng to their ethical 
l^rinciple, first ascribed full certainty to science as a system of 
rdly develo|rod concepta: Diog. Lacrt,, VIL 47; Stob^ EcLy 

11. 15!8.i 

See W* LuthCj Die ErkennUnAslehre der Siotker (Leipzig, 
1890 ). ^ 

47, With less philosophical originality, hut with a greater 
degree of unity and compactness^ Epicureanism was the 

1 Of the difEculty with thb term,—the ccfapreheu^lorii of the HCtua] 
from the aiUo of the (piriti €w Uib camprebeniibiHty of (he spirit from the 
aide of what Is HctiuJ. see JknoLofer, #//(? Sfoa, p. lasS ff. 
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form in which the Cyrena^ic conception of life found deirel- 
opment ju^t aa i^toicigDi the developiiiCEit of Cyiiiclsin. 
In contrasty liowcverj to the imilUform eclccticbni which 
chaTactcrizcd the Stoa in the persons of many of its active 
scientific champions through the centuries, Epicureanism 
was born mature in its founder as a complete method of 
living. Its numberless disciples in all antiquity changed 
It acarcely more than in i^s uneaseEitisls^ 

Consequently^ apart from Epicunifl himflelf^ who founded 
the school in his gaiiicn iu Athens in 300, there are no 
independent ttuiikers of the school to he named. We may 
name some literary represenfstives; Metrodorus of Lampn 
sacus, tlie friend of tlie founder; Colotcs of the same city i 
Zeno of Sidoii (100 b. c.); Phsedrus, whom Cicero heard 
in Rome about QO B. c.; Fhilodemiis of Gsdara and more 
especially the Roman poet Titus Lucretius Carus« 

See P. Gassendi^ Z>e into, *nori&ua H doctma Epiettn (Leyden, 
1047>: G. Prejga^ Epic^ro e tEptmreijrmo fFlorence, 1877) s 
J^L Guynu, La morwfs iFEprcuTe (Paris, ISTS) | F. v* Gisycliit 
UibvT das Leben u«d die Moralpthil9s^»hie dw EpikuT (Halkt 
187&); W. Wallate^ L'picureanfdi^n (I^ndon, 1880): R Schwen, 
Ukber n- nefm. Epicureismus (Tsmowiu, iSSl). 

As ori^nal wurcesr besides wLat Is left by Epicurus, there 
are tlio didaciic poem of Luercrius, De TSrum imfum (cflited by 
f^cUinanni BerliUp 18504, and Jn.u. Bemays, Leipzig^ lS52)i|. and 
the writings found in Hercnlaneum, psrlfrularly of PhLIodeiDu&i- 
IfeTTCEdnnensfitiTi voluminum fptm (first series, Naples, 

ITUS—I8ni5, BccofkcJ since 1881L Coropare D- CominimUit 
tdUa dei Fisoni (Naples, 1879); Th. Gompcr 7 .* Jferkuianen- 
siseke >S^p(dien (Leipzig. lSe5 f., IFierier Sitx^iRgiiberkhlej 1876, 
1879), Hccfondary anUque sources am CiccTO (Ife^nidwj and 
De natura deom-wi), Seneca, and Diogenes Laertius, B- 10. 

Epicurus was bom 3^1 in Brunos of an Atheuuui of the deme* 
Gargettos. Uia father seems to liave been a schDol-teacber. 
Epicurus grew up in simple circumstanees. He had read some 
phllosopbers, capetndly Democritus. nrKJ perhaps also ll-stencd 
to some of his older contemporaries in Athens- But be hsd not 
at any rate enjoyed s tharougb cdu cation t when* having tried 
his hand os a teacber la ^lytilenc and Lampsoensj ho afterw ards 
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founded bis school [u Aihenfl, wtitcli was later Darned after the 
J5iaji.lcii in which it was held (o* a.wo tQtv horft). Hia 

teaching was opportune, easily understood^ popular, ond in Imr- 
mony with the spirit of the time- It is tbus explicable bow he 
fouod wide aeceptanoo equally with the nacre serious aeliools 
of acience. Owing to bis person si ebarrQp atid because he did 
not make so high and strict, demands eiLhcr upon tbo life or 
thought of his auditors as others made, he l^camo gieatly 
esteemed as the bead of the selioal. As such be worked ufitil 
bis death in 270. He wrote much,'only a little of which has 
been preserved. Of the thirtV'seven bocks of irtpi only- 

two were found in the Hereulauean library x (piihligbefi by OrelII, 
I^ipiig,^ I8l8,) In addl^on three didactic letters and the 
Kiptai besides many more or less extensive fmgmeiitSt 

have been founds H. Uaener has published a notably complete 
and orderly colleclson^ esceptiog the two books 
by the name Epicurm tLeip^g. 1887). 

Epicunis* oonfldant and celehratetl colleague^ Metrodorus, diet! 
before blai+ See A. Doeniog, De 3f. Epicurei ifiifit ef sciipiiSf cum 
/raffm.f Leipzig^ 1870, Alfr. KOrtc^ Mehvdori /ragrn^ Leipzig, 
18&D)» The headship of tlie school passctl directly then ffom 
Epicurus to Herinaroliu3+ From that time on, numerous pupils 
and beads of the school are mentionetl (see Zeller, 368— 
9-78), but seldom in aticb a way as to lead us to know their dia^ 
ttnctiou oa phijosophers. We know Colotes from die treatise 
which Plutarch aims against him, as die clisnipion of the school; 
Zeno *tid Plijeflnis from the reports of Cloero ; also Fhllodemus, 
whose works In part were found in Hertulaneuni. See tlie liter- 
fttnre in Ueberweg-Hoinae, T. 264 especially II. v. Ariiim, 
Pfiilodemea (HoHep 1888)* 

Especially at Rome, where C. Amadnius (middle of second cen¬ 
tury, a. c,> bad drst naturalized Epitureaiusm to a considerable 
degree, the theory Riund many- supjxirters. and most of all in 
ite poetical presentation in Lucretius (37-54), See 11. Lotze, 
Qt^ionej EucreUanm (Pbilol, 1852) ? C* Mb rtba^ Le 
dtf Z-ucrccc (Parts, 1873) : J. Woltjcr, L. phQosophiii eumfonfibris 
comparata (GrOningen, 1877). 

Concerning the development of the schooL see R. Hirxel, 
f/nters, zit Oiccro^* phfto^hUchen Schrtfien, I. 38 If. 

The ethics of. Epicunis was a reproduction of hedoniam 
(§ 30) in a fqnn riper in ao far aa the more youthful fresh- 
neaa of the Ariatippan doctrine of acnae-pleasure made way 

^ See Piog^ Jjwrt^. X 26 ff. 
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for deeper reflection* atich as already esifited among tlio 
btcr Cjreiiaics, The limitation of philosophy to a i^areh 
for the of attaining iiiditddual happiness was moat 

boldly e I pressed by EpicuruB, and was developed utterly 
regardksa of every other interest;, especially of seieucc. 
Science and virtue are nothing that should bo prized in 
themselves. They have wortli only as indispensable means 
for the attainment of pleasure, and pleasure is the natural 
and obvious goal of every desire. 

Pleasure in not only positive pleasure in the narrower 
sense which arises out of a motion that satisfies the need 
]t is the more valuable pleasure of 
which goes with the state of more nearly per¬ 
fect rest ^ ifOTffaT7^Twnj) * a state conaeqiicnt upon 

the satisfaction of wanta^ The latter affords doubtless 
a certain plef^ure, but perfect happiness {poKapior; 
can be found only in a state in which every want is absent. 
Happiness is health to the body and repose (nrci^afia) of 
the soul t ^ucaioauvT^ icapirh^ perfurro^ OTiXpiif^^ 

Epictiras showed his deficiency in Acientifle tmtning in the 
ambiguity of hts expressious, and in bis Inek oPlogicnl clearness. 
His deficiency also apliears ia his disdain of sH theoretical occu¬ 
pations. He bad no appreciation of ecientific iuvesiigations 
which serve no use. MnlliemuticSp bistoiy, the special nstural 
sciences were closed to him. The theory of pleasure that he 
called ethics, strictly iucludccl bis entire philosophyv Phyeica, 
which lind s detennineti ethical t.'isk to perfonn^ and was pur¬ 
sued only BO far ns it performed it^ was only nncUlsTyi aud 
aA a help In preparation for this, a little logic was decmetl 
uecessary* 

It has given rise lo much couruBlon^ becanso Epicurus con¬ 
sidered yfiar^ sometimes as a positive plcasnre arising from the 
sstisfsetion of nil want^ and because he sofneliTOes used the wonl 
in the more geneml sense when he meant the more valued staraxy 
{iTTapadn}. The liitrocluctloa of the latter idea probably can be 
tr&c^ b^k to Dcoiocritua. Wiien the are designsted as 

1 Olymp. In Pisto'i PAiM., (sluo Fn 41S)- 
* Clom. VL 2 [alu Fr. Stt). 
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storirifl, and as tt^pqinlHtr (Dio^. Inert., Xr 33), wc 

nre reinioded of the maiiher of expression of Like great AbKiente- 
'lHiia Epicurean dTenpu^Ea hEis only an oiitward resemhlain^ to tlie 
Stoic ftpatti 3 \ ITie former is Mie vlrt^ie of etliical iiuillfereni-e 
to all poABions; the latter is passioiiEes^ness^ wJiith is baaeil 
tipon die perfect ^atl^fnetion of nil desire. On this aocociit iL 
'^■as looked ui^kn, Irttli by Epicureaiia and Cjtilca> as acquired 
only thi-wigh a lltikitation ordeaEre. 

Therefort^ KpEciims disthiguished formalij three ctoasea of 
want^; nntural and imlispefifiahle; natmul and jierhapa tli^peu- 
sable; and Rnallyi ikiiaglnan.% wbidi are lu-idirr oaUiral nor In- 
dispensabte. ^Vidiout satisfying the flm, man cannot Jive; 
Tviihoiii satisfying the second, he osnnot the tliihl 

are to be disTOganfeil Thus tlie op|>ositiou which tlic Cyreimlcs 
killed between die natnrai and the convenLlonal was taken np. 
Its strenuonsness was diminished, however, in so far as tfio Epi¬ 
cureans gave a ptaoe to much in the second cntegoryT which the 
Cyren flics were compelled to diseand, beeanse they leoogiihseil 
only the irst categorj- 

FeeUng (wilffoc) cnn only decide as to what exists in 
any particular pleasure. We iieod^ in order to conuteract 
tlkie, to reSect upon the oonme of life, ond to assess the 
different pleasures so as to bring out also thetr conse¬ 
quences.' Such an estimate is possible only through the 
rational insight, the fundamental virtue of the Wise Man 
This virtue was developed Into different single 
virtues, according to the different problems to be assessed. 
Through it the Wise Man is able to estimate the different 
impulsea according to their value for perfect satisfaction. 
He is oble to appreciate expectationa mid fears at their true 
value, to fi^e himself from illusionnry ideas, fecliiigB, and 
desires, and to find in the proper balance of enjoyment that 
serenity of soul which is allotted only to hiro. 

The Epicurean ideal of the Wise Man is represented m 
nearly the same particulara as the Stoical Wise Man. The 
Wise Man ia to the Epicureans also as free as the gods. 
By bis reflective insight, Heing superior to tiie course of 


1 Em. Ffxrp. pVk^ 11, 21 flirt Fr- 
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the world aod of external fate, he Giida happLoeoa only in 
liiitiself and in his virtue, wliich once oeqnircd can never 
he lost. Yet the Epicurean desOriptLoii lij made bi fujme- 
wbat brighter colors tlmn the Stoic^ mther more pleasing 
and mov^ joyous- But even If they avoided the sombrcncss 
oE the Stoics^ tlioy wero^ on the other hand, rather lacking 
in vigor : tho Stoic feeling of datj was wanting, as were 
both tlie siiUmission of the individual to universal law and 
the consciousness of respoiisibility. Epieurus pris:jed, it is 
true, spiritual above budily EatbfaetionSp because they are 
better qualLGed to lead to the ideal of rest to the soul. In¬ 
deed, lie recommended what he himself to a high degree 
possessed> — a pure and noble morality, auoial rcrmeuient, 
benevoleuee, and consideration toward all. But all thia ta 
commended to us, because every kind of roughness of deport¬ 
ment must appear to an educated Greek as inharmonious 
with the ffisthetlc enjoyment of existence^ which had become 
to liim a natural want. The wisdom of life of the Epi¬ 
cureans was cBsthetic self-enjoyment. Tlioir egoism became 
delicate and reGncd, but nevertheless it was still egoism. 

The coueept of appeared in Epieunis’'s theory almost 

exactly as U appeared in dial of Arlsdppus, only the matter of 
mcasining the conseqaenees of particular (pleasures is rather more 
emphasized than in Epicurus. Merely 0|Kin this disdncticiA of 
coDBequeut*es Epieums fouuded hie preference forspiiitual pleas- 
urea over bodily pleasyires, an<i not a pan an original dlBilnctiou 
of worth. He iaslated, in aeconlanco with his sensuallstic r>By- 
cbology, that the epintuaJ pleasures reduce In their siiuplest 
terms to liodily ^ pleasures^ 

llio fundamental characteristics of the ethical atomism of 
Epicurus are shown most dearly in his treatment of social 
relations. Ho recognized no natnnil community of man¬ 
kind, but he treated all tho mutual relations of Individuals 
(1) astboBO which depend upon the will of the individuals, 
and ^2) those which depend ufson a rational constder- 
1 KlI. MC [uttio Pr. 40$). 
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atioh of tisf^ful oonsequeuccs. He regarded these htiman 
relation a uot as higher powers, bitt only as Belfcliosati 
nieans for indi^idufLl happiueas. In this spirit he dissuaded 
the Wise Man from entering upon nmrrja^, because it; 
threatens Idm with care and responsildlitj. So also he 
recoininended aroidarioe of pnhlic life. Ho regarded the 
state as a union ^ that has aHsen out of the need of mutual 
protection, and created by the rational rejection of tlie 
mdividuals. The functions of the state are conditioned iu 
their entirety bj tlie point of view of general utility. Tliis 
purpose of law brings about certain universal principles as 
everywhere neceasar}\ but law takes a variety of forma of 
single lows under different circnmstancea. 

Friendship is the only social relationship worthy of tlie 
Wise Man. It reals iudeedi too^ upon the calculation of 
mutual usefulness^ Among wise and virtuous mcn^ how¬ 
ever, it rises to a disinterested communion, and in it the 
happiness of the individual reaches its zenith. 

It is thoroughly ehaxacteristie of the Epicnnean {^Q11eeptlo^ of 
lifCi for its social ideal to be s purely inillvidual relatiou^liipf 
viz,, friendship* Friendsliip was pardeukrty culHvfited in 
tills schooh ond in oonneedoa with its view of the Wise Man 
friendehip easily got an Insipid chanicLer of matual adiuiraticiri. 
riie XiWt is Ills reverse side of it, whennn indEfTerenee to 

political Interest and Tes[KinsihLhU\ the selfish isolation of the 
indtvidual, decay of natioii-nl kydty, is miaeil a principle* 
With this egoiT^tlc withdrawal into private life, Kpienreanism he- 
caiae the com icon sensephilosophy of the Horn an worhL 
For the strongest basis of despotism is that desire for enjoy- 
uicuL with which even' individnal seeks in the quiet of hia own 
life to save as much individual comfort possible out of the 
Universal confusion. 

The iitilEtArian poll Lies of Epleunis has also its germ in that 
of the Sophtslo*. Yet Epicurus seenia to have been the 6rat to 
earE3' politics out constatently, and llius ftlao to have <ievelo[ied 


* Dkig. IjOFTt., X- 130 (from the to 

vvf/S^w TOV trv^F^povTOS fir t6 ^ 
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llie pjrtndpie of iioUtieal L^ompact Jt was bj 

ilie uFtc of this Uieory tbut tlie Ktiliiglsicnsuent of ibe 3€v^nt^&nt]i 
Mid cjgliteenlti t^oturles tried lo cancelve ttie ^tote B3 tlic pro¬ 
duct of tho reason of individuals who wore without a 

HLaLe* There wa$^ HmrerorOf for Epicurua auub u thing as right 
ft Eld wrong only where this ftort uf agrveinvnL about universal 
lUilit^' LaJfes jilaue between iudivichiaLs.^ Liiereiiu^ haa rvpne- 
fiuuU'd ill a typical uianiier tills supiKi&E,^ trAnsIlion of mail 
I'l-oin a stale of Savagery to a aUte of oooiety (V, 0:22 ff.). 

If tile hieiglit of the reason ahall afford yQttc^Q of Bonl to 
tliQ Wise Mao^ it aecompUsliea ibis principally by freeing 
him tbrcuigb correct knowledge from all atiporBUtioii^ cri^ 
neoua t*eprcBcutotions of the nature of tilings, oud tlicrefore 
from all related idle fears and hopes wbieli could falsely 
determine the will. In so far fclic insigliL is ibis 
being not only practical but theorctioal iu its purpose. To 
this end wc need a physical view of the world which ex¬ 
cludes all myLlis and iiiiracles, all tmnscendetit^ religious^ 
anijersensihlCf and teleological aspects^ Epktirua finds sucli 
a view in DemDcritna. 

Compare Alb. bangc^ Oes^^h. dt'i Mfiftertalismna^ (2 Tscr- 
lolin^ IH73* I. 7A ir^ 97 If.), I'amiliaiily with the llicory of 
Demoentus Is said to have been made jic^ible to Hinr-urus 
IhrOligh Nsnsiphanes. At any ratCi it is the most sigtHfleant 
scientific ttifluenee wbicli lie espcncnccd. Yet he is far from 
imderatnnEling nnd taking up into liimscir the fiody of tliought 
fsf tlic Demoeritan ay stem. Ilo jickHtod from the ttMsmolo^’ of 
Dem^icritiTft what Appearud nseful for bis shallow pwtido-cnlight- 
enment, and he left nntoncliENl whnl was really philnsophicaUy 
The identiftcatiun of Ins pliysicat aarl mvUipbysii'al 
theory with tliat of DonioeritEis has "undouhtedly done the 
most to hinder aa earlier reeoguition of the scleutilSe greatness 
of Den)OCTitn-S+ 

The rcncw'al of Atomiam by Kpicimis ia betntyed in the 
theory that nothing is real except the void and the atoms^ 
and that every event consisU merely of the motion of the 
atuiiiA in empty space. Epicurus refused, however, to ac- 

^ ^pim Sf f,; Diog. LuerL, X. ISO. 
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cept tbe fundamental tliought at Democritus of the pure 
mechanical necessity of all motiou. He replaced the origi* 
nallv irregular motion nf the atoLu$ in the absolutely direc- 
tioulesa and beandlesa apacc^ such as Democritus taught^ by 
an Originally uniforni motion from afioir^ downward, which 
the senses ap|}eaj‘e3 * to represent to him as absolutely 
given. TU\^ the rain of Since the Intel mingling 

of the atoms could not in this way* however, he explained^ 
he asserted that single atoms arbitrarily deviated in a very 
slight degree from the direct fall. In consequence, collia- 
ions and vortices arose, from which the atom^jomplexes 
and finally the worlds came. Thus the cosmic theory of 
Cpicurus again blended with that of Demccritus end ser¬ 
vilely followed it from this point on- Yet he depended 
on the theory of Democritna only in Its most general 
characteristics of anti-teleology and an ti-a pi ritualism. Ho 
took pains to explain that it is a matter of indifference 
how one answers particular acientific questions.® 

That tills groea representalion of an absdiMte fall of the atoms 
is not of Demoeritau origiiip but a new theoi^" of EpicuruSp can 
be safeiy accepted after the researches of Brieger and Lie(|- 
mann l so also, JL^wes, StsL qf I^hitos,^ 1. Id \ {juvatlt J^orals 
d'Epicure, p. 74 ; Plutarch, Pfrtc*, L 3, 26 205) ; Cicero> 

Dt /n., J. 6p 1? ff. ^ Ih faio. 20, 46 ff. When LntretiuE (IL 
225 a.) made a polemic againat tlic view that earlier was held 
as Demoentan, winch ailege^l that the collision of the atoms oould 
be explained by tiie quiclfier fall of the heavier ones, he had in 
tniiid siip|X5cahl3' the hypothesis of other Epicureans. These 
latter wished to proceed ns detomiinista guided by Ihe funda¬ 
mental prinelple of the mnater, atid this seems to have iieen at 
cue time the inclination in the stdiooh It is notr indeedt hn- 
possible that E|*icunjs In part used also this more mechani^l 
method of explanation aide by side with the scceptance of in- 
Suttenimai (^An;;^urT0r) ilectintillona. (Ciceiro. Df/iUO, lO, 22,) 

Arbittim' wlMeTiitiOn from the perpenrticulmr fall— ^beor>' 
with which Epicurns destrnj-cd eoarclj the theory of DeHnoc- 

» l>iog. Lecrt.. X, Sfll * LiHiie., l>« rtr, nfflf., II. Hi. 

* l>iog. Lwrt.p X- 67 n. 
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nim — 13 only tho solution of ft wlf'Created difBcalty. Tti 4 t 
Kplcurus prepared for this diilluolty is to he explained 

from hia anxloue ndlierence to tbe troth of tbc aenseSi Tbe 
way in wliitrii he explaiocd it was suited to his sthLcal conception 
of the metapbysicflj iudependent'e of the indlvkluftl. He tOAilo 
the deTiaiion of the atoms from the perpendicular fall aualogoua 
to tbe voloDLary activity of man. Ho showed IliiDseir to lie m 
both eftftes tho opponent of DeitiooriLus' leading idea of Uie 
(Cioero^ 1}^ 10, 23.^1 

This and-teleolo^cfii conception, which Lucretina eapeeuilly 
developed iu details^ and extended La an Empcdoclean fasbioa 
to tlie apparently teleologicai or^ganiu format seemed to the 
Epicureans to be absolute dclivemnoe from superslition. They 
spoke as little of natural reiy^ion ft3 of positive religion. On i\\^ 
otlier handj Epicurus developed n r>en]Dcritan thought in order 
to imagiue blissful gods in the inturmiindia* the empty Bpace 
between the □iimberlcsB worlds. These goda^ undisturbed as 
they arc in these worlds> appear In the eternal enjoyment of 
their self-aatiafring peace as a glorihed actualizadon of the ideal 
of the Wise Man who does not reach a state of perfection on 
earth. 

A groefl ftenaualistic epistemology was joined to the 
matennliatic metaphysics of Epicurus. The soul, wboae 
materiality and mortality he espeeielly emphasized, reccirco 
all the eon tent of its ideas from aense perception. Sense, 
therefore^ with its immediato evidence (^hrap^tm} is tJie 
only ci-iterioti of tmtb. If concepts (wpoX^^i^y arise 
thmngh the aggregation of aimilai- perceptions, and if Out 
of theee upon reflection concerning the causes of phenom* 
eua, opititons and accepted views are 

developed, the ouly criterion of their truth ia in their re¬ 
peated confirmation hj perception, 

TIse Logic of Epicurus, or, as be called it, the Canonic, is lim¬ 
ited to siif^h mea^'c definitions. 8ee Th. Tohte, Eptkur^a Krtte- 
ti^n der (Clausthnln 1874). He purpKisfly avoidi^l the 

theories of concepts and syllc^me. In hia sehool Philodcmus 
ftccotnpitsbcd something in Uie ecientito eonstnictlon of the 
hypothesis and ihe inductive tnediod t see Fr. Bahnach, Iks 
^pjciinwr# Schrtfty mpt mqI Iiyck> IS79); 

K- Pliibp psou, jEM p^il* ii&ro, wtf^ inpiMtv lem pifp,t«wxuv Epi- 
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ruTeoruTAdodrina ioglca (Berlin. l&Sl); P. Natorp, FortchungiiA, 
209 ff. In Uie lotereat of ibis inetbo(iolog>' whitili aimeil at a 
ibeorj of empiritjal knfuvhOge, tlio later Epicnroans merged 
with the jout)g?!r Skeptics (§ 48>. Hut in contraist to the out¬ 
spoken positivism of the latter, the Epicureans held to the con- 
victioD that scieuliflc conoepta wore formed to give us on the 
one aide the probabilities of the imperecptible eniiscs of phe- 
nomena and on the other the exjjeetiiions altoul the 

future (rptxfftiny) through the cotnpnrisoD of faefts. 

3* Skepticism and SYKCEBriaM. 

The strife ooncernitig philosofthital truth which waged 
fiercely between the four great schools, not only in Athens, 
but alflo in other Intellectual centres, especially in Alexandria 
and Borne, neceBsarily presented to unprejudiced minds 
the skeptical question about the possibility and limits of 
human knowledge. This wonld certainly have happened, 
even if the question had not already come up in the earlier 
development of Greek philosophy, nnd if it had not re¬ 
mained a cur rent opiition since the time of the Sophists, 
It is perfectly comprehenaibls that the ekeptfeal way of 
thinking should be consolidated during these scbool- 
coutrovtirsies, and in contrast with them should become 
more and more systematic. At the snme time, however, 
skepticism succtimbcd to the universal spirit of tlie time, 
when it was brought into most intimate relations with the 
question of the wise way of living. 

K. F. Staudlin, Oesehiehie. «. Beitt dtt Slaptici-mititg (Leipzig, 
1704-95 )} K. Ifmemll, The G'rcek Pyrrlo) to StiUus 

(London and Cans bridge, lS69)i V. Brochanl, ia* 

Grttr (Faria, 1387), 

48, The first to perfect tlie system and cthiea of Skepti¬ 
cism waa Pyrrho of Elis, whose working years were cou- 
temporaneous with the origin of the Stoic and Epicurean 
schools. He seems to have confined himself essentially 
to personal instruction, while the literary champion of his 
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tiiougbt ae&ma to been bin pupil^ Tlmon of Phliui. 
Tlio doctrine of akeptlcUm waa of a neb a nature that no 
school could form around it, and so it vaniabed with tbo 
next geDomtiou from the field of literature. 

Cli. WaddingUin, P^hon ei fe P^honi^jue (Paris* 1877); 
R. Hirzel, UiiiferjucAun^ii ztt Ctmro*^ philoE. Sckrijl^^ UI. 1 if.; 
P* Nator|j, ^or<fCAwii^i, 1^7 fll 

Conceroing Pvrrh<j^g life little is known. He lived from 365 
to 275 appmximatelv. Tliat Le was Acquainted in \m liome wLlti 
the Kleau-Ensiriaji ediDoU the M^urian SopLiem (S 28), U 
probable. It is verj doubtful wbetber or not iliia ha|>iH)!ned 
tbroiigli the medium of Bnao, s&|i1 to be the son of StUjKx 
A anfer datum in Uiat he Joined the Alexandrian campaign witlk 
llfco Dcmocritan^ Anaxartbug. He later Jived And taught at bb 
No writings of hkB are known. 

When one speaka of tlic school of Skeptics, it lies in tUe na- 
tnre of the case that one does not mean an oTganmod society for 
aeieDtiGic work, like the four otlierSi Although moreover the 
Greek historians here also speak of diadoi-lii, yet for this as for 
laier tiuie it must be reuiumbered that only the most dbtin- 
guishetl representatives of the skeptivai mauner of thought 
are meant Ainong these 'Htuon is of ibe 3rsl muk, 
whUe the otJicr names in the time auct'cedlng Pyrrho (Seller, 
IV^. 4^1) are of no ImportaiiceH Timon lived between 320 
and 230 in Atliens in his last yearu^ and from his rich literary' 
activity are preserved parLicularly fragments of hia in 

w'hich be derides the philo 30 | pliers, iSee C. Wachsuiutht ^ 
Timowe PA/uufo ceferisgue with Ihe frag¬ 

ments (Leipzig, 1859). 

Tbe direct derivation of Pjrrbouiain from Suphistiy 
shows itself partly in its rcbojice on Prolagoresn relativism, 
and partly in its reproduction of the Skeptical arguments 
found in the Cynic and Jifogarlan teaching. As regards 
the relativity of all perceptiDiia and opiuioiifip Pyrrho as¬ 
serted that if sense and reason were deceptive singly,, no 
truth could be expected from the two in oombiiiatioiu 
Perception does not give us things as they are, but os 
they appear in accidental relations. All opinions, not 
excepting the ethical^ are conventional and not 
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of natural n^tc^asitj* Tliereforc any assertion can be 
tnasdtaincd against tlie opposite* Of contradictory propo- 
aitious oue is not more valid (ou jimXXo*') than tlie othci\ 
We ahould oa this account express notlniig, but should 
withhold t^ince wo know uothiug of 

things^ things are abo indifferent {zt&td^pa) to ua. fie 
that abfltaina from judgment is secure against a disturhed 
oonditioa of miud f^suitiug from mistaken views, fhe 
moral worth of the ub&tiaeiiec of judgment {hr^x^ consists 
id the fact that it alone enn produce equanimity {dTapa^ia}, 
which is likewise the moral ideal of the Skeptics- 

The eqtifll emphasis on ^tTopo^wt by Epietiriia and Pyrrho^ ac- 
eoiup&nlcd by a most disliiiet disiucKufttion to scienec, coiuckies 
with the idea of a common sMmrco of the two ihearlca in tlie 
vounger tJeoiocritaaSi Ansmrchiis and Naosipbaocs. But 
notbiog ia certain about it* lljax the l>einocKtau view of the 
world rather than that of the teleologitsi ajbtema would nctc^ 
Hsiily further an ethical quleiism, is plain. But the bedonistio 
tendency and Uie onc-sinled emphaais of the ProLagorean relativ- 
iiit, — which was suhorditiatetl in Dumocritua — niay be diarac- 
terlzed as a falling away from Deiuocntm arid & relapse into 
Sophism. 

Even if the so-called ten trot^es in which later Skepticism formu¬ 
lated its relativity of pereept^oni shonid not be stated lo this form 
in Pyrrho^ nevcrthcleaa the Protagorean principle involved is 
current throuRliout his teaclili^g. That lie took pains to bring 
Skepticism into ac^me sort of a system Is to be seen from ihe 
division which Timoa made^ to wit, that tliere is a disdnetion 
between the cematitution of things^ oar right rekdoii to tliem^ 
ami tJie profit timi we have lo eximct from them. That the last 
is the proper goal of the entire telling is self-evidenL Tiie 41^- 
is the happiness of the skeptic. The not only in the 
tbeorotit^li hut also in the practical svnse is meant as Ibe abstain¬ 
ing from jiidginent in generalt also from judgment of worth* and 
thcrofoTe from desire and feeling- It reminds us of the Stoic 
ai)4thy which was also a restraint of assent lo eiiher case the 
ideal of the Wise Mao ia equally foreign to line, anti a denial of 
life. The Iwoxi fcalletl also was regarded os the 

central and charactcrisllc concept of Uic system. Its adhereota 
were designated on that account It^KTi^oL 

In this Skeptical theory it is of hnportanoc to note that tlie 
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will Ib- ns a moment in jud^enL TJie denial of the 

^KaTd0ftrt.i (aec p. 31S) b |H73Bible oijIj^ hecauiie adirmatlon or 
denials as well in theoretiu jud^tneut even as iu tbe approval or 
dUapproval of natural feeling^ and Impulse^ ia an aft of will^ and 
Uicrefore c^'Tins Is a theory coiTiinon lo Skeptics and 
Stoica. It la uncertain kow far Uie former phUosopbera arc 
dependent on Hie laiLer. 

Skepticism took ^ scientific and practically more avail¬ 
able form at the time when it temporarily succeeded to 
an asceiidencj over one of the great schools. Through 
Arceailaust who followed Orates ojs leader and died 241, it 
was introduced into the Platonic society, and maintained 
itself there for perhape a century and a half, a period which 
is cuatoinarLiy called that of the Middle Academy. The 
moat significant representative of the school at that time 
was Cameadea of Cji^ne, who died 129 a, after a long 
leadership. 

From the entire Middle Academy only these two personidities 
dlstmctly appear. Neither seems to have left anything ia writ¬ 
ing. The theory of Areesilaue was written down by liis pupil 
and aueoesBor, Lacydes. Clitoma^-hus^ who died about 1I0» 
stocKi la the same relation to Camendes. We know about tbeae 
two only ifidirectly, especially through Cicero. &e:xtuB Kmpmeus, 
an<l DiogeaeB. 

ArcesilauB (wrUten also Amesilas). bom about 315 in Fitaae 
ill j^olia, liAd listened to TheophrestuB and the Acadeniiciaus- 
He alio came nnder the iahcience of the Meganane^ and prob¬ 
ably of Pyrrhou Ho was aotalde^ uioneover, as a keen and 
witty orator. &ee A. Geffera, Arcsmla (G^ttiiigetii 1841) | 
De Arce^& ituccessfjribwt (Gbttlngeot ]S45 )p 

Ju scienii be significance and authority, Cameades towers above 
him. — Cnrneades. tlie great opponent of the Stoics, wtiose writ¬ 
ings be bad carerully studiecU and in bis brilliant lectures re^ 
filted. He appeared in Home in the year 155 with the emboasv 
of philosophere^ and gav-e there a deeply impressive example of 
the in partem di^tamre in bis two diseotirses for and 

against Justice, Compare Rouloz. De Cameade (Gheni^ 1824). 

For the names of the above, see Zeller^ IV^ 498^ 523 IT. 

The Academy Skeptics aocm to have made the nega¬ 
tive part of Fyrrbo^s theory tlieir own, —tmd in the main 
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ia unchanged fornu In nsin^ this negettre dCN^trine in its 
ceijEentials m their pokmie egaiuBt the they directed 

their argnmenta ehiedy againet ilic tlicory of a crite¬ 
rion of truth. In this rcepect Cam cades took tJie lead 
with his destructive dialectic by showing how little the 
aubjcctire muiuent of assent (^treytCiLTilB^ai^y is a safe 
dcteruiiner of truth or falaenesa^ and hy investigating thor¬ 
oughly the numerous dilhcuUiea of the theory of the 
jettToXiTfTmffi^ ^aj/TW 2 a (Ideas carrying conviction). But 
he also dii^cted hia attack against the guaranty of the 
truth in logical rcasouiug. Be showed how every proof 
demands a new proof for the validity of its premises, 
which leads to an infinite regrcaa, ainoo there is no imme¬ 
diate certainty^ 

It h astoeishing liow little these Platoniats seem to have 
eared for the rationaiiam of their onginal setool. They did not 
lead their ratioiislism into the field agaioi^t the Stoic sensual- 
iam — nay, they even saciifiueil it, for their mdicaL Skepticism 
holds rational knowledge impossible. They did not seem ex¬ 
pressly to eoafiito ratbeali^Ln* but they silently ncglecbed it 
am punt^ VVhen it is said of Arceailanm (ikictnm Kmpidoiiei 
i^yrrA. Uifp.* L 234 f.) that ho used skepticism simply on 
the one aide as & polemic and on. the other ns mental gym- 
naatles, but within the innermost circle of tlie acliool lie 
l;eld fast to Via Ionising the statement is so fnr tme that the 
Academy took the skeptical arguments onh' as weleoinc instru:- 
moots againat the coatiunouBly pressing competitloi^ of Uie 
Stca. But in doing bo, novorthele&^i tlie Acculemy l^eeame 
estranged from its own positive teaching. It la not iin possible, 
hilt pcrreetly probablci ihnt even if the nbove were a fact in 
regard to the leaders of the scbool, in the school itaelf the 
Platonic tradition was kept alive as before. The strength of 
the polemic interest among the leaders is shown in Cameades, 
who miseil with these formal old^tions many practical ones 
a^inst the StoicB. Jfe oomlisted partlculnrly, and occaaionatly 
with great aenmen* theif theology', teleology» detenninbm, and 
theory of natural right. 

In the Middle Academy the (see p. 331) is the result¬ 
ant of these views. Meanw'hik Carncades oad Arecailaus 
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^vf that the eVa^^sJ wm imfHDfiaible in practice* In order to 
act, [oan must consent to certain ideas, and if he renaunces 
truth, he tnuat be satisAcd with probability 
^aiird^ov)- Neither ethical principles nor the knowledge 
of single relations will bring undoubted certainty^ but tlie 
will is moved by indistinct end not fully evident ideas^ 
Therefore everything depends on judging correctly the 
degree of probability of different ideas. There are many 
such degrees^ three in parti cular^ The lowest degree of 
probability is present in an idea that is plausible in itself 
alone (Tn-^svif) ; the higher iu such an idea as without cou- 
tmdictioiis can be joined to the whole body of Ideas to 
which it belongs jeai d'n^€pivw^<rTQ^') ; the highest 

is present in every individual of such a body of ideas when 
all the parts have been tested as to their mutual congru¬ 
ence a^epitT’iru^TTo^ xal 

The content which Carneades gave to this practical prob¬ 
ability is thoroughly tonsistent with the doctrine of goods 
in the Older Academy. The entire system therefore is an 
attempt to destroy dogmatism through skepticism and to 
found a system of morals for the Academy. 

Tliia fact, wbiuh Indeed rj?ootded with the spirit of the rittie* is 
to be emphasi^yd : — that the theoty- of probability of the Middle 
Academy originated ftom an ethical, and not frooi a logical in¬ 
terest. Jt was applied only to elbit^l questions. T[jis docs natf 
however^ prevent our recognizing that Cfttnescles, to wLom we 
particularly owe the developnieni: of this theory^ proceeded In bis 
work in great part upon tlie bsg,l 3 of Uie Ariatoleiisn topics, 
and nlwrtvs with great acntenesa. Tbe chief source is Scztus 
EmpiricuSt .'fdt;. ’V Hi ff- 

Later Skepticifim disassociated itself from the Academy, 
in which dogmatic eclectic tendenclcfi became ascendant, 
and waa propagated cspcoialiy in the circles of the medi¬ 
cal empiricists. The representative® of this tbeoiy were 
ASnesidemus, Agrippa, and Serctns Empiricus* 

Concerning tbe careers of these men there b httb inrortuatlon. 
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See P. L. Ilnfts. Ife scepticorftji^ giiec^sifi<mvbrti 

(Wllriburg, 18T5) ; and R. Fap[>enljciiD, G^nicA+ tl, 

P/iiL^ 1. 37 IT.^ vfliO puta tlie localil}' of the later ^kepticiEmi in 

a clly of the East^ uiikoo^rn to us.** JEiie^iilemiis of Caosfiia 
taught in AlexaiiiinAt uticl wrote: Iluppo^wi ADyoi, wLieh be 
eatecT to tlic AeaUeiDk-iAO L, Tuhero, of whlth Fhotia-^ jin> 
pared au al>rii1gineiit atilL extant. Jf this Tiihero was the rriend 
of Cicero, one mnf?t pnt tbe Oflivitj of JEncsidenija at the latest 
ill the Tuiddle of the Gn?t ceJEitiir)^ or a lUtle earlier. This 
however^ not nillr certAtn. Zeller phufes him nt the beginning 
of our ora^ and Macoll at 13D a. d. The caleulatiops aecorriing 
to the Diodochi are doubtfiiL on account of the iineertaiiUj of 
the duration of the school of Skeptiea. I>ee E. Snisset, Xe scep^ 
Enewkltme^ (Parian ldB7) ; P. Natorp, 

I^Oir&ch^tnff€A^ B3 If. 

Wo know about Agri|>pft only by the mention of his theory of 
the five tropes. The names only of many of the other Skeptics 
are pi-^served [Zelleri V*. 2 ff.). 

Neither the native place nor residence of Sextus Emplrlcns 
(200 D.) is known. His writings^ on the other hand} fonn the 

most complete henly of skeptical theories^ Tiie Pt^^pwruoi 
wnio-^iT itk three hooka sre pnesen^ed^ and also two other works, 
which are usually gronped tinder the tide of muiheiJi^- 

libOA. Of these workS} one (Bofjka 1-6) treats of the science 
of gencial culture^ of grammarf rlietoriC} geometiyi anthmetlc, 
astronOEn}% and music; the other (Books 7-11) criiicisea the 
logicah physicfiti and eUilcsl theories of plulosophers from a 
skeptical pclnL of view. See E. Pappenheim, De Se^ef^ Emp. 
Uhrorum nvunero €l ordine (Berlin^ 1874) ; i&M.^ LehenmerMll- 
ni^e des S^xt, Emp^ (Berlin* IW75). TEie sante author has also 
translated and annotateci the sketches of Pyrrho (Leipzigp 1877); 
S. HnAH* Lelkn des Seif. Emp. (Biirgliau$on« 1883}; iStd.^ 
U^ber die Schrifien dsj SexL Emp. (Freisingj 1883)* 

Tlita kter Skepticism moved exactly on the gencrsil lines 
of the older, nnd it eonght id Tain to disown depciidcnoo 
upon the Middle Academy. It partienkrized the Protag- 
oreaa objections to knowledge based ou seueatlon, and, in¬ 
deed, aa appears first in ^nesidemiis, there were considered 
ten so-called Tpojrm. These are badly arrangedi but have 
for their purpose partly the discussion of the relativity of 
the perceiving subject, partly that of tlio perceived object, 
and partly that of the relationship between the two. Tlic 
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five tropes pi-esentcd by Agrippa aro of more unportaoce. 
To the theory of the relativity of peroeptions (o Itto too 
irpd? Tt Tp^TPv^, and to the conflict anioDg opinions {o 
n-TTQ t6c Sfo^i'iaf)., lie added the thought developed by 
Canieades^ that proof demands either an endless regress 
from the premises (|o airetpou eifj9dWiaiM^,or preanpposcs 
uiialioived and unproved premises (o inra9eTtK6t), He 
finally added that scientific method supports its proof upon 
assumptions which themselves could only be verified by 
the thing to be proved. These opinions of Agrippa led liis 
followers to the reduction of the skeptical theory to two 
tropes. Knowledge would be possible eitlier through im¬ 
mediate or mediate certainty; the former is not possible, 
because the relativity of all repreflcutatione fails of a cri¬ 
terion, and the second would Im possible only if it found 
its premises in the firat.^ 


There is the mooted question whether among all the Skeptics 
,£oe&idcnius actnally, as Sextus also seems to leport, found iti 
the general Soplilsiic theory of the WdAcia lur that is, 

that Ute alHrmaiion and negation of ereiy proposition can be 
equally well defeuried, a bridge to tlie repr^uction of tbo metn- 
physical opinion of the rcalLty of opposites. This would con¬ 
nect it with the Heraelcitatt thought, and Zeller seems to l>e 
decided (V*. 34 If.) that the ancient reporters have made a mis- 
tako. ^ E. Pappenlieim, i>er anjeWlcAe J?emAfat«nus des 
^netidemns (Berlin, 1889). 

Tlie new tropes, which Agrippa introduced in a clover wav, 
are arrayed especially agaiuet the Aristotelian tbeon* of the 
^r«ra, that is, of immetliale certainty, end are closely allied to 
that donbt, which in modern times has been made by Jlill 
against lira eyllogism, Tlie diffloiilty is that the particular judg- 
mect, which is supposed to be baeei] on the srllogbrn, is itself 
neccssaiy for a basis of the gcneml premise. (See Sext Kmr>. 
^rrh, Ayp., 11 . 194 ff. j J. S. Mill, JL 3 , S 2? Cbr 
^Jgwart, Lotfik, 1. S 35, 3. 

Connected with Uie optalons of the empirical schools of phv- 
aicians, who In denying all causol theories limited LtieiDaeIvcs 
entirely to medical observations there is the more 

* Sexu ElnJJ., Pyrrh. hyp., I, 178. 
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dari^loped treatment^ which the Skepti-ca Since ^ncaldomiiet 
bestti>wed upon the concept of causality^ in discover!ng maoy 

dijilcctleal and mctAiiiiysL-al dlHienmes. Kektivityv the time 

relatioD between cruhv and effecU tJjc plurality of eansea for 
every event, the inadequmey of hypothesea which themselves 
demand causal explanation, cte^i are among these dildeuliies. 
See C. Hartensteini Ueber die Lehrea der antiken 
(Z^iiscAriJi /\ Philos, u. phiios. ITnlik^ voL 93)» 

49. The four great eehools of philosophy which existed 
aide by side in Athens — the Academy, Ljeetimj Stoa, and 
tile Gardens— mode violent, poasionato war upon each 
other in the third avnd second centuries. Long afterward the 
opposition was so outapoken that after the time of Marcus 
AurelLns s|mc!al chairs in the “ univei'aitj ” of Athens 
were endowed by the govcmmeiit for them. Througli this 
mucual contact the dLQ'ei^tit theories were so far recon¬ 
ciled that in the first century before Christ the tendency 
appeared in these Bchoola to emphasize less their disagree- 
menta, to render prominent their points of unity, and to 
unite them upon that common ground which exists in the 
most highly generalized ethics. TJie tendency appeared 
least of all in the Epicurean school, for that school was 
relatively stationary. 

The Stoa was the first, lu conformity to iU original na¬ 
ture, to incline to such syncretfc views. After the time of 
Pan^etitLs and Fusidouius, it adapted into its teaching many 
Platonic and Aristotelian doctrinea^ while it tempered its 
ethical rigorism, and enriched its soieutific interests. The 
teleological principle proved a most efficient cement, and 
on this account Epicureanism reiuained to a greater or less 
degree excluded from ibis syncretic process. 

Row far on tlie other hand the advances on the pa it 
of the Aristotelian school could bo under tho cireumstaiices, 
the pseudo-Aristotelian writing Trepl shows. This 

^ Fublisht:!! lu ihe irarkji of Arlitodt-^ p. d. 
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was wrtttfln prabfibly by a Peripatetic^ and eupjiosably at 
the be^jiiiitig of thia era. It contained the interesting at¬ 
tempt at uniting Aiiatoteliau theism and Stole pnntheiEm 
in a way that recognized the transcGudenca of the divine 
spiritj and derived the teleologicalLy arranged world from 
its omnipreBent ci'eative power. It ia to he noticed that 
thia view gave to pow'er a value independcut of the divine 
spirit* 

Compare the literature in Zeller^ G3I, 3, as aa the 
exposiiiou following it; sec alau tlie sanie in 
of the Eeriin AJeademie^ ISBa^ p. if, Zeller reganls aa a 
mean between the PciipateUc aiid Platonic ethics (IV*. &47 tj 
the pseudo-A riatotelUa treat Eae ?rrpt &pwr^ KaKuH/v. 

To the discriminatiDn between the transcendent essence and the 
inamaneiit iwwcr of God, there is appended^ in the writitig h>^ 1 
ici^^uunr, a conception related to Uie Stole theology. This is con¬ 
cerned with the degrees of divine power in wLiuh the peripatetic 
teocLiug of forms the naturid and piiUescphlcal Hole, 

The union of the teleological systems that C-^isted iu later 
times seems to have been first aimounood in the Acadeinj. 
In that school Philo of Larissa (87 b. c. in Home) went, 
from Skepticism to dogmatisiu when he asserted that in 
all the poleniic expressions of the school teleology bad 
always rcraained itB eaotoHo teaching. But hts representa¬ 
tion of this teleology resembled genuine Platonism only in 
very slight degree. His more distinguished pupil, Antioch us 
of Aflcalon, to whom Cicero was auditor in Athens in the 
winter of 79--78 s. c*, efaampipned the opinion that Plato* 
nism and Anstotelianism were only different aspects of the 
same thing, and that this thing also definitely rcapj>Eare 
with some terminological cliangea in Stoicism. 

J. Gnsar. /Ks Akitdemiker PAiToh und AntiocJiJtr (Cologne, 
1849): C* h\ HennaDu^ De PMona(Gottingen* ISal, 
55) ^ C. Chsppe, De Antioehi A^i>niiwviia ef dotfrfna (PartsI 
1854); R Hovers^ De A»l/oc^40 Asco/oaim (Bono, 1883). 

The natoniBin of this third, or of the fourth and fifUi Acnd- 
eicies. Is only to be found in it% ethical teauhJng. Even Atill' 
oebus himself eet aside the theory of Ideas, nlUmugh he was 
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miK'tl moro encr^gctic then l^liilo diinng the bhe^h with the 
SkeptiL-a of Uii; dcitwl. and plajeies bolL n^maincd 

in the bnnkgraiiiift for the^ iwo mmu aud botli epi^lemology 
nnd cUiios were quile as Stole rs PEatouLe. The AlexandriauB, 
Ivifdonia, Ariuft Didyihus, aiitl Fotamo, are aald to be ooDLinuera 
of the niavemeiit of AntiocLue. 

Ill tbelr adoption of tlie Greek pbilosophy tbe Homans 
naturally gave to it a thorongbly eoHeetic form, Wbeo^ after 
C 0 TLi|iTerin^ their fir^it averaiun, they went into the Sehool 
□f Greek science^ they went to it in their peculiarly prac¬ 
tical way with the need for ethical orientation^ and for tlia;t 
gets era! culture In etliica eiich as a atateamnn might nak. 
Undisturbed by the tecImicalitics and hair-s|dtttingi3 of the 

controver^ioa of the acbcols," they selected in the differ¬ 
ent aystema what wps suited to their needs. They com- 
]>leted this choice from the point of view that the truth 
must be found in a pinotically useful conviction illumi- 
tiating all with its natural evidence. The probnbilism 
of the Middle Academy and the ^toic tcachiug of conMciu 
Mus ^entium^ however^ for the most part furnished the 
point of view, which may be called of the ** healthy human 
under^tnndiug/' 

It was Ciocro‘3 merit to have given hia countrymen a 
tsflteful presentation of Oixick philosophy in the above accep¬ 
tation of the term. Hia friend V^aiTO and the School of the 
Sex I inns p which flourished for a brief period at iho begin¬ 
ning of this era, may be mentioned with him- Cicero, who 
was without independent philosopliicul signidcanee, had 
great siicceas in naturaliring the philoaopbical content of 
Greek tliouglit hi Latin literaturep and iu thus making it 
fruitful even beyond Eoman civilisation, 

B- Zeller, U^ber die EeUgion und Phiiaeophte bei deA E:^mern 
(Virdi* Vbrtr.t Beiiict 1866); Diwand ik Laur^ Le 
meiii de la penje« phi'lose^hiqiic depuh Citxron Jtaqu^A ranYe 
(Paris, 1874). 

Tbe fear which the stricter Homans eutertAloed that the new 
learuiug would undenninc the trailitionsJ morale of socle ty led 
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to a, t1e«ree of the Senate in 161 n. c. whieh baiiiahefl pliiloao- 
phere ami rfaeloriciaiis from Hume. But In the miiltllc of this 
century the flow of G-reeSi pliilosophy into Homan intelteetual 
life began anti weut on uiitDUHrupteiliy. At Jim the philo* 
auphic uieaeiige came LliFOUgh the Gi-eetc teueheri in liuuie, 
then tlLrough the custom among the younger RoTnaiis of per¬ 
fecting their ciiueatioa in the oetitrea of Greel; science,^in 
Athens, RlioJes, and Alexandria; and, doubtte&a, outtbeletUit 
of theuc iuflueucea was tlm embassy of AUieiiian philosophers, 
Cariieoiles, Critolaus, and Diogenes a. c.). 

M. Tullius Cicero had Listenetl to Greek philos- 

ophci-B of all the schools in Athens and Rliodee, and he had 
read much, so that in his latter years, vi'tieii he made Creek 
philosophy apeak the Roman lojiguo (rtlmiscA a rieli 

material stood at liis cohiinaDd. Out of tliie, witliout much 
scienttfio diecrimiiiHtioD. but with tact for what wsw suitable 
for Rome, he brought Lis books togetlier fairly quickly. Those 
preeerted are: Aeademtca (partly^, DeJitiittua bonorum et ma- 
torum, JtiapiUaiionea Tuscidoitit^ Bb ojicil-t, /^radam. De 
avukitia^ Pt seneattfie. Da aafana deon™. Pn falo (Imperfect). 
D« dirinatiane. Dt Tejiiibliea (partly). Only fragments of 
Ilorletialua, Consoltjtto, Ih legibaa remain. Cieeru marie no 
seei-et that he was essentiaUy setting forth tlie Greek originals, 
anil in many cases we can ileleimine his sources. Fivm the 
rich litcmture (see Ueberweg-Hcinae, F. 283 f.) we may men¬ 
tion A. B. Krisehe, Forschun^en, Vo!. I.; Pie ilteologim.'hen 
drr griVcAfscAen Pankfr, etite Pr^fiing der PiirsttiUnn 
(Gottingen, I8i0) ; J. F. Ilerbart, UO/er die l^Ooso- 
phie des Cicero (I8ll, Complete Works, Xll, 167 ff.); R. 
Kuhner, 3f, T. Cicero fit jfhilotophiam tjusfpie parie* fflmVd 
(Hamburg, 1825): C. f. Hermann, fJe interpretettiorte Thiteei 
diidogt a Ci&^nia teiiHa (G&ttiiigen, 1842): J. Klein, Do 
/oiiti6iia ropicm-um Ciceronia (Bonn, 1814) ; Th- Schiche, De 
forUibwa UbroTum Ciceronia tpti sunt d'- d/vintdfoiie (Jena, 1873); 
K. IJartfelder, Die QaeUert -con Ciem's De divmoiione (Frei¬ 
burg i. 1),, I8i8); cspeeially R. Jlirael, CrnremirAnnaen zu 
Cicero's pMos. Schrifien (3 vola., Leipzig. 1877-83). 

In his epistemology Cicero adhered to the Middle Atademy's 
teaching tui the most modente, elegant, and important method 
of pbilonophizing. ilctaphyait ally lie was a Skeptic, and was 
indifferent in the main to physical jiMdilema. Probability how¬ 
ever did not satisfy him ss nn ethical criterion, bat he appealed 
to the Stoic cotwcmm penfium both in etldcs niid in the altieil 
topics of natural religion, — that is, as to immortolity. the exiJ^i- 
ence of God, and providence- JfevertlieleBs he conceived the 
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not ii the sense of the 55toic (^ee p* 318), 

but nitber as iDnate and niitural, aofl therefore itntnedintely cer^ 
tain coQvictbu^ ; &ni1 bis strength rests in a noble re[?msenta- 
tion or these. 

Likewise his friendt the learned M+Terentiua Vams fllB-ST), 
made sDcb a profound study of Greek philosophy as to ena1>le 
liitn to distinguish two hundred and eighty-eight Greek oects. 
He fouud the suitable syiHbesia of these in the ealectieisui of 
Antloehiis of AscaIoo^ to whieh he, in the spirit of Pauseliusi 
added somewhat more Stoicism. He took in luirlicular from 
Panietius the distinction between a philosophical^ a poetieaL 
and a popular rdigton^ Hie fragntciits offer much yet for tlie 
libtory of HclLenlatic phiJoBophy. E. Nordenf 

p. 428 f. 

Yet nearer to Stoicistn stAod tbo Sextinns, whose first mem^ 
befi QiiLotiiB SextQB, Lived os early as in tbs Augilatinian age. 
Hiu son, who bore hbi nametand Sotton of Alexandria followcil 
hinx The Latter wa^ a revered teacher of ^neca and of severul 
others (Zeller, lYl 67G f-). The school eooti tiei:>ame extinct, 
liecAuse, as it appearSi^ it reated oo the personal impression 
made by the dignified moral [nstmetiou of the 8extians. i^mc 
of their are etlll in a Syrian version (GlIdemeisLeri 

Bonn, 1873) i The Stoic morala form the essential content of 
theao Senf^cts^ interspersed, cevertheleee, with old Pjthago- 
leao precepts, aupposecllj through the Influence of Sotion. 

The Eclectic populaj philosophy, not as a acbook but as the 
eouviction of enitumd men, was propagated thronghoiit ao- 
tiquity nearly in the manner that Cicero had presented it. 
Its most remarkable later liteniry repiesentative of this is 
the well^kbown phjslciaD Claudius Galenas (died about 2CK>). 
He has immortjilisecl his name In the bifltoty of fonnal logic^ 
through the unfortunate discovery of the fourth figure of the 
uylloglsm^ named after hirm Sec K. Sprengel, jBriVra^ xur 
Gexhfchie dcr L 117 ft* Ch+ Datemberg^ Es»ai sur 

Gftlien coiame phtloEf^e (Paris and Leipzig, 1348); 

a series of discussions by K. Chaovet (Caen nnd Parls^ 1860^ 
82) [ Ueberweg, Lo^iki, i 103» 

50« It was a reauU of the SopliiGtic EDlighteumeat and 
destruction of all belief in the enpeniatural that Pk- 
tonic ] mm ate rial ism could not at drat find fast footing in 
the eirclce of Greek and Roman civilization; and that, 
therefore, nil the different schools united in laying the 
whole strength of tlielr convictions in ethics, while cherish- 
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iDg their coldly rational natural religion. In the mean 
timo^ however, among the Roman peoples^ the religious 
spirit grew to a mighty desire for a sariiig faith. It began 
to invade philosophy air^o more and more. The masses 
lost the Hellenic trust in the satiafactorineas of earthly 
existence. In its place there entered that feverish longing 
for a higher mysterious satiafaotioni which ionging showed 
itself in tl»e groping about after all cults that wens foreign 
and fantastic. In this way belief in the self-sufhciency of 
the Wise Alan vanished from philosophy, and yielded to 
that expectancy that a higher power would give a bless¬ 
edness and release from the world,-—a thing that virtue 
could not guarantee. When the couaciousiiess of the old 
world, broken as it were, thus rose in its longing for super¬ 
natural help, philoenphy passed out of the sensualism and 
mtioimlism, which had governed the post-Aristotclian 
time, into Myaticiem. From its inmost need philoflophy 
seized then upon that conception of the world wliich 
contrasted the sensible and superaeusihle worlds: viz., 
upon Platonism. 

The centre of this movement was Alexandria, where in 
liveliest intercourse of the people of the Orient and Occi¬ 
dent the amnlgaTnation of religioDa wa* completed on the 
grandest scale. Here, at the beginning of our era, two 
tendencies lu mystic religions Platonism became prominent. 
One of these accorded more with the Greek, the other with 
tlie Oriental life. They were the so-called neo-Pythagoreau- 
ism and the Judaic-Alexandrian philosophy* Both seem to 
have gone hack to the attempt to develop into a scientific 
theory, with the help of Platonism, the views which had 
been fundamental in the Pytliagoreau mvatcries. 

J. SirnOD, (Paris, lft4St^.^; 

E. Matler, Emal stir Ncoft {TAinai^xitdrie (Paris, 1840 ff.) : E. 
Vacbqrot, Ei^iir mtique tfe rtroie d^il^j-andHe (Paris, 1846 
ar.j; see W. J. Thiersohp Po^itik m. PApfojr. in ihrtm Verhtiknis 
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zur Bdf^ion uMef Uadrianj m. cfen Antoviinm fMarburgi 

lfi63) \ Th. Ziegler, U^b^r die Ent^ehuti^ iler AIexandri«i6tien 

Fkito^. 

That the scKsall^ Deo-Pytb&goreaiil&tn obIj a branch of 
eclectic rcli^ioua PlaboalBui k obvioua from the content of the 
ttieory* Itliaa very little to do with the original Pythagorean 
philf>fiophy (f 24)t hat the more with the rehgioaa spirit of the 
Pythagorean mystenea. Bat □co-FytbagoreanSgin eh area (Zeller^ 
V^ 525 Cf-) Mm «rith the JewiBh Bcctof Essence to such a degree 
that the origin of Uie Eesenea and their new religioua coneep- 
tion may be sought in the cootact of Judaism with these Orphic* 
Pylbagorean mysteries. The practical consequence of i\m 
contact was in Palestine the origination of the Easenes; the 
theoretic ooc sequence was in Alexandria the philosophy of 
Philo. 

The Pythagorean band, which in tbo course of the fourth 
centurj' B. 0. lost its character as a school of pliilo^pbjt 
but* as we may suppose^ had always retained its character 
as one of the Mysteries and as an aacedclstn^ reappeared in. 
the first century b. C- with pliilosophic teachings^ These 
werei it must be said, essentially of a religious oast^ and 
wens developed during the nest two centuries ia a very 
largo literature^ which the baud foisted almost altogether 
upon Pythagoras or other older FylbagoreanSj especially 
Archytas. Among the personalities who represented this 
direction of though and were therefore ealled neo-Pj* 
tliagoreaiiSi were P, Nigidiua FignlusT a friend of Cicero, 
SotioQ, a friend of the Sextians (§ 49), and particularly 
Apollonius of Tyona, Moderatus of Gadea, and, in later 
times, Nicomachiis of Gerasa nnd Xiimeniiis of Apumeu- 

See M, Hei^z^ I 04*^11!^ qpert5u^ (Berlin, 

1845); also dissertattons by Breysig {Berlin, 1864) and Klein 
(^Bonn, 1861). 

Apollonius was the idleal of neo-Pythiigorcan wisdom to him¬ 
self and to others, and he appeared with great fdtU at the time 
of Nero on the founder of a rgligloti. His life is oddly embcl- 
llRhed by Fhilotitratus (220) (published by WestermanD, Parb, 
1848^ fliiil Kayscfi 1870^71). Sect hr, Baur^ ApaUottius 

vmi T^anii und CAri^tuir (in three editions, Leipzig, 1876) | 
Ueberweg-lleinze, T, 800 f. 
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Numenb^p wbo lived in the fl^cond b*If of tJie Recotid cen¬ 
tury^ was already UEitler Philo's tnfliieiioeT nod pmbnbiy also 
under that of tbe Gnosti<s. The doetnne of the three gode b 
obamcteri&tic of fiiiu: the ^uprenio and supereeDsiblc; 

(2) tbe deiuiuf^e giviag funn to material tbingg; (3) the unL^ 
vcreetbiiB formed. (See F. Tliedinga, />e Nnm^ni^ pMhs. j*laL, 
i-b75.) We only the arithmetical and fniiiiiicai 

works of hl& younger uoutempoi-arj NieoDjacliUSH For tbe apn- 
rious litcitLtiire eaBeiitially oee^juntiki for by a necfl of authority 
for the acbooU see In Fr. l^ekinaaD} De PyiAo^oreorwim r6ifjonii^ 
(Berlin, 1&44); Zeller, IDO ff. 

Neo-Pytlntgoreaniam joined moaotheism to ita fantafttie 
cult of god^ and daemons In entireLy tho name way iti which 
vto meet thia m the old Pythagoreans, in Plato, and in a 
systematic way among the Stoics* Bnt neo-Pythagorean- 
ism tranaforaied its monotheiem with the help of the Pin- 
toniC"'^^^stoieliim teaching into a reverence for God as a 
pure spirit, which man liaa to serve not by outward sacri¬ 
fice and act but in spirit, with silent prayer, with virtue 
and wisdom. Apollonius travelled about the ancient world 
as the proclaimer of this pure knowledge of God aud this 
higher wotehip. Pythagoras and he were lionored aa the 
perfect men in whom God had revealed hi mad f. Tlie aci- 
eiitific significance of the school, however, consisted in the 
fact that it united with this ciiU a philosophical point of 
view^ One finds, indeed, tbia point of view in all its cssen- 
thila in Plato, Aristotle^ and in part in the Stoa; yet it is 
distinguished from the other, one-sided moralizing impulse 
of the time by its lively theoretic interests, which, altliongh 
dependent and unproductive, extended to logical and phys¬ 
ical questions as well. 

A sharp dualism of spirit and matter is the fundarueutal 
postulate in this theory in the sense that tlic foruier is the 
good, pare principle In life, and the latter the bod, unholy 
princlplei Although God is here likewise pictured in 
Shitcal fashion M the immanent in the whole 

world, nevertheless ho mu&t, on the other hand, be free 
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from all contact with matter which Dwight pollute him. 
Consequently he cannot directly act upon mattebut the 
demiurge for Ihle purpose is introduced as a mediator 
between God and matter (TimiEUs), The Ideas according 
to which God perfei;ta the world pt^sed for the neo^Pytbago- 
reans only 03 archetypes la the divine spirit They bccaiuet 
in a similarly fantastic way, partly identided with the 
Pythagorean numberfl^ partly set in some secret; relation- 
fillip, as they had begun to be regarded by Plato and his 
immediate pupils. At the snme time they arc the forma of 
matter in the Arifltotelian acnfic. In the graded interral 
between God and matter^ the deemons and stellar gods 
find place above men. 

The anthropological dualism of the !iflo-P}'thagopeans is 
consistent with tlieir metaphysical dualifim. The spirit is 
punished by being confined in a corporeal prison, and can 
free itself again through purification and expiation, through 
mortification of the flesh, and through godly life. The Pla¬ 
tonic theory of the three parts of the soul is blended w’th 
the Arifitotelian teaching of the ^Timseus), and im¬ 
mortality is represented in the (partially conacioua) mythical 
form of transmigration. The moral and religious problem 
is how to supprcBS the senses. In the solution of this prob¬ 
lem man is helped by mediating dasmons and by divine 
revelation, which speaks in holy men like Pythagoras and 
Apollonius, 

Pythagoras is said to have revealed such doctrine to his 
band and to have veiled it in bis theory of uUTabersi Plato to 
have borrowed ft from him. The later ueoPythagoreanB, par¬ 
ticularly KumcnlGHT neferreii the revelation still further back to 
Moses, This is dLie to Pliilo^s lafinecice. 

The authoritative importance which the fundaiueutal opp^i- 
tion of good and bad bm for the neo-Pythagorean idea of the 
world mokes this phflosophj appear an oifehoDt of the Old 
Ae&ileniy. Its historical transition is through eclectie Plato* 
tiisuii Btipposobly in the form lhat Posklonlus connected it fa 
Stoiciam. 8ee R Ueinrep Xenorrafe^i p. 155. 
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The divei^cLice of nco-F^thugomm^m from the Platonic 
metaphysics consisted essentially in its Atripping the Idcios (anil 
of their metaphysical mdependence and in making 
them thoiigiits in the divine ruind^ This is alfio the authodtaL- 
tive cenception for neo-Pla toll ism. The far-reaching signJfi- 
canee of this ctiaiiige consisted in the fact that the immatcnal 
subetance was thought os spirit, as uonsciona Tinjnanence. The 
beginniug of this thought is to be found in the Anatotclifm 
voTfdi^ its wider preparation la the Stole doctrine which 

contrasted the content of the ideas (ts kumv) as incorporeaL 
to the objects^ all of which are corpoi^al- This temlency 
reached its perfect development La PhUo^a ooacept of the divine 
personality^ 

Neo-Pythagorean ism was the first ^hkJi expressed th€ 

pnncf'pie of awf/ioriry in the form of divine reselation^ and thus 
against sensualism and rationalism It initiated the mystic di¬ 
rection of ancient tlioogliL TIse saints of this philosophical 
religion are divioely favored men, to whom the pnre doctrine 
has in pare been given. Thcoreticailj this new son roe of knowl¬ 
edge was d^ignated still Hs as the immediate intuition of 
the intelligible (iwttoi?). It Is to be distingnlsbed front the 
SioKouL^ or the knowledge of the anderstandlng^ as also from the 
Sofa and the 

Dmmonology was the theoretic baain for the peculiar amal¬ 
gamation of this monotheism with the Mjateries. ft rcstei] 
upon the need of bridging the chasm between God's tran- 
Hcendence and the world- But it offered the poeaibllity of 
uniting all the fantastic faiths and cnits into one system^ 
The detailed system of divination which the neo-I^tbagcmana 
got from the Stoics was united with this theory* 

The peculiar blending of Platonism and Judaism w^as 
also closely related to the above ne^Pvtliagcrca^nisiiij and 
was completed at the beginning of emr cm in the ecMjalled 
Alesandrian religious philosoplij, Philo of Alexandria 
was its leader. 

A. Gfrbrcr, Fhdo wnd di« akx. Theoeophie (2 ed., Stuttgart, 
1635): F.Dlihne, 

IdJl); 3L Wolff, Die philani/ivhe Phiiof^ophfe (2 ed.^ fiothcii' 
burgp IS5S). Concerning th« doctrine, see F. Keferstein, 
Phih^e Lehre Vfm deTA ^itkheu (f*eipzig, 1846) ^ 

J. Bucher, PhiU^i^M Sfiuthn (ToHagen, 1H48); Ferd. 
lanuey, Phih> dAZc-r- 1867); J. HevilleiXe^D^t 
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Fhiio {Genev*^ 1877); HtBtorifeS of JinSaism by Jtiet, Graet^t 
aad Abr. Geiger; Ewaid^ GancA, cfea Volkes Israel; Domer,^ 
£:nfwici(wii<Ti 3 i^e»L'^. der ZrfAre von dsr Chnsit u. andere 

do^pnengeach* IFej'Aa / Ueberweg-Heinzej 1^. ^92 

PbUo (boTD about 25 B, c- and died 50 A- d.) came from one 
of the ioo»t iDfliiential Jewish farailieg m AlesAiidrU- Ho 
headed the embasav ia 09 and 40 that the Alexandnaii Jews 
sent to Caligula, "ilia writtnga, among which there is much 
that 19 doubtful and fepunoiiBt have been published by 'I'Il Man¬ 
gey (l^ondon, 174i)i C, M. Richter (Uipzig, 1838 IT.)^ and 
stereotyped by Tauchnita (Leipaig^ ^ 1851 ff-). See Ch* G+ 
GroBsman, Qu^stioji&f philomt^ (LeipzigK 18-9| and other edi- 
tioos); Jae, Beruaya, Die unierPfiih*a Werken tlehende ^hrijt 
met di4 EvfigheU dtr Wm (pnhliahed by Berlin A^lemys 
1877) ; ooneetning the writing urtpi tw ™r™ imn. rAcu- 

&€pcir^ eee K. Anefeld (Gottingen, 1387) and P. Wendknd* 
Arch. /. G^h- d. Philos., I. 509 ff.; H. v. Arniip. QueUen- 
Studien xu Phiio (Berlin, 1889); J. Drnmmond, FkHo Jadt^us 
(London, 1888) ; M. Prendenthal, Dte Ei kcnnUtiMh&trie PhiWs 
(EerLiHf 1891)* 

As early na the middle of the second eentnry before this era 
there can be scon iufinenecs of Greek phLlosophyt eapecially 
Plntonin, Stolc^ and Aristotelian theories, at work in the inter¬ 
pretation of the Jewish scriptures (ArlstohulnB, Aristeas, 
etc-)- Ab doetdnes of any eBsentiai impoi't&nce are included 
hy Philo* 

hi tbo phnosophy of Philo, the theory of the transcen¬ 
dence of God is more distinct than In any other form of 
Alexandrian thought, Gnd is ao far beyond all finitenefa 
that he can bo defined only negatively through the denial 
of every empirical quality (awmoc), and wholly abstractly, 
as an absolute Being (to — according to the Pin tonic 
principle also to Thi$ obsolnte Being is 

bevond all huuian ideas of perfectness, even beyond virtue 
and wiadouL Nev"ertbeles3 the divine Being Is the force 
that forms the univerBO by Ills goodness and rules it with 
his might* Since God cannot enter into direct relations 
with impure and evil nmttcr which la contrast to him 
is passive, potencies go out from him with wliich 

1 rcfarexi€v» hert SUfl aimlkr to thofre in ihft writing wr^i 
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he forms tind directs the world* Thefio (Stoical) potcneies 
were Identified on the one hand with the Platonic Ideas^ andu 
on the other^ with the angeh of the Jewish religion. Their 
niiity^ hnwerer^ m the Logos^ the second God, the con¬ 
tent, on the one hand, of all original Ideas ( iv&ui&&TQ^ 
^ luid, on the other, of the teleological formative 

forces (XoTos that I’cvcal God^a presence in 

tlie world. 

In [uftn, ns the microcosm, the spirit in its eternal 

heritage stands in contrast to the body of mortality 
It is so ini^oh-ed by its own guilt that it can only get 
release from the universal Binfuliicss by divine lielp. Isa 
problem is how to become like the pare spirit of Cod- Its 
attainment of indifference to all desires, modelled after the 
Stoic apathy, and its ptirification whicli rises above this 
ethical Ideal into knowledge (the Aristotelian dianoKtic 
virtue) ai'e upward steps toward that highest i>les»ednesa 
which is only reached in an ecstatic state of absorption in 
the divine Being, with the fall surrender of one's individn* 
ality* This supru-conscions ecstasy is accorded 

as a revelation and gift of God only to the most perfect 
mea^ 

Platonic and Stoic thories, sad incidentally aloo the Aris¬ 
totelian, were mingled in tke Fhllo^pby of Philo in the moat 
coiULdicated msauen With an abandant ernplDymcnt of tlio 
Stoic methoil of aJlegorieal myUi-liiterpretstion he read these 
theories iiibo the pncDitive recoils of hb religion, t into the 
teaching of Moaes* He fotmd not only in Moses but in the 
teschitigs of Greek philosophy that revelatiou of God to which 
homan knowl^e aloec can never attain. In these religious 
rovelatioDs Philo distirigtiished the eorpojr^al and apirituah ttie 
verbal and conceptual sense. God Jsas to reveal himself to 
sensEiOus mad in a manner that mati may comprebend. There¬ 
fore It is the task of philosophy for theology t to reinterpret the 
religious records into a aystem of conecpuiial SnsighL Compare 
Siegfried, Philo al$ Amleger dej alien TeitlametUs 

(Jena, 187.7)- 

The later iMallcd ""negative theology."* which in Philo re- 
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God M the absolutely lacoaeeivable ead Lneipresalblei 
eorrvspoiide^l to the ibeoiy of ee&Uii^y id wtueh. also the hDioau 
spirit wfl 3 iCOnceived to Ije lifiwl ottt of every thing Iiinlte4.i 
and representable, and thereby itself became God 
dei_ficatio)^ 

The meduition between the Deo-Pjthagorean transeendence 
and the Stoic immaueiioe was in the divine poteneies- Tlicse 
on the one side inhere in God as Idena^ and on the other work 
u poti tnatter as i ndependently active pole nciee« U he Logos bau 
also tlie Eame spceioun double aspect of a divine poteiicy and 
an imlepcadent peisonality. The need of a unifying mediation 
between God and the world La oousistenllj conceived in the 
conception of the Logos, 

Finallvj in a similar manner^ the Platoniata of the first 
and second centuries of this era, under the inffuence of the 
neo-Pythagorcnii teachings perfected a mvsticisia winch sufi¬ 
st ilnted a confident faith in divine revelation for the ethical 
Wisdom of the earlier philosophy. The espouents of this 
are Plutarch of CJhscronea and Apulcius of Had aura. 

Sec Zeller, V*. 203 ff.; Ueberweg-IIeinase, 303 ff. To this 
religious ecleetie circle belong the writiuga carrent under the 
tiatiie of See R, i^eteehmnnnt i/emisj 

Tris^mcgistag (Leipaig, i37o)i 

Plutarch’s philDt^ophieai writings (Morslia) forin, in the edi¬ 
tion of J^ubuer (Paris, 1841 %^olumea JtLandiV. See R. 
Volkmann, Leben, Schnflen wd PMlos. PiuiaiTh's {2 ed-. 
Berlin, 1872) j E. DascariUs, Die I^chologie Pado^tk dea 
JF1jiiarvh*$ (Gotiifl, 1889) j C- Giesen, i>e Fluiarcho con^m 
Stoitx^ di«put^iotdbuA {MUnstcr, 1830); tod Wiliainowiu- 
Moilendorf, Zu-T^wlarcJi, Gastmo^dder sieben (in the 

IlermeA^ 1890). There belongs in the flame connecUou with the 
philosophical writings of Apulcius (oollcetcd by IlildebrfLnd, 
Leipzig, 1842) bis wcU-knowii romance, the Golden AgHj Trhrrije 
sharp Bstirc scems to be based nllcgorienlly upon the aeo- 
f^'thagorcaa mystic view of the world and life* 

3. PAra^lcs. 

The religious Platonism of the first centurica of our era, 
in the breadth and Tariety of its assimiiatioua of the most 
different religious convictioni^, showed a change in tli.c 
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philosophical poiat of view. Science as well os phUosoplir 
was placed In the service of a feverish religious need. 
PJitlmopliy was no longer to be au etJiical art of life but u 
religion, Wljeuj on tlie other baud) scleuee was hegiuniug 
to bo weary of tho problem, the new reiigtou began its tri- 
umpliant march through the ancient world. 

The Gos|jel originally took no note of science i it was 
neither its friend nor foe, and its attitude to the ancient 
political state was like its attitude to science. It hod, nev- 
ertliolLSS, to assume more of a positive relntion to both, the 
more it spread, following its own natural impulse among 
the people on the Mediterranean Sen, In both cases the 
course of things was as follows: tlic Church, in its need of 
self-just id Cation, found itself in positive contact witli the 
world, and assimilated gradually the ancient life j thus 
it finally overcame Greek ecienee as well as the Roman 
state,*- an impossible result unless Christianity reacted 
In turn and adopted tho essentials of antiquity for its own. 
The philosopbica! aecnlarizing of the Gospel which went 
on parallel with the organization and political growth of the 
cliurch Was called Patristics, and extended from the second 
to the fourth end fifth centuries after Christ, 


Fntnatics ui the geuertil history of philosophy is usunllv sep- 
amted fmw the development of ancient thought, and tiien is 
nrtenvarUs pneraliy treated os the beginning of Christian pUi- 
loaoithy. ft la not our pur|nse to pass judgment upon the 
propne y ai|d u^faln^ of the usual arran^meut, when we 
make Ibis sketch deviate from that armugement, or when we 
draw tlie most geneml outlmos of Patristic philcsonhv. This 
Bkcteli IS ni^le, not oaly because the Patristic philLsAphy be- 
bugs m Its tune rtlauons to antiquity,* but the prineij*! renwa 


1 Sfc K. J. Xeumann, Der rimltcite Sfaaf und <lii allfftmtint Kircit 

fcu titrf DiMstvafff 1. (Luipet^p 1890), 

* 'iliEHc Ktmd relation* tUw iliemitetve* » .trong that the preiwnt 
aullw develepi dw ammgemitit ialrDdiK«] here, in hts gt-naml Gt- 
teAkAti tier PAilouijtAU ; ami ho ha* foond them by far the boat for tljo 
oapodiion of sriesliac dcTclopniMi Jn die Ent centuries of our era. 
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14 til at in it is to be seed n detelopment of addent (bought 
{N:}rre^|K>iidi]i^ tbroughout to Deo-PIntodiaui. It is obvious that 
all aj^ci^c tlieologu^ iitomenta are left out of aecouot^ and the 
survey Is limited strictLy ^Itbiu ptiHoeopliicaL Iionndu. There is 
certainly not much of philoaopbical originality to be e^tpected 
in this iwrtwL Originality oau be fouiai to some ea:iedt only 
Aiiu>i]g the GnoedcB and in Origen. Patristics is only a variation 
find deveLopmcnt of Gi'eek tliouglLt^ and then only fixnn a re¬ 
ligious point of view, — a poiut of view in which ardent loog- 
lug has given place to tlio tirm eouvletibu of faitli. 

Witli the text-books on the history of philosophy we must 
compare tlic following histories of the church and of dcgmntiea, 
if we would uiiderstand thia subjeoL See Ilamaek, Lehrbadi 
der VoL I* {Preibm^g L U., Deutinger^ 

GefJtf ChriailicIteifL Ueberlirferunff (Rcgcuaburg^ IbjU-^l) j 
A. RitschL I>i'e EfUstehunff der alikaloliische Kirdts {2 ed., 
Bondi iSoT) ; F. Chr. Baurt Da^ dtfr er^en 

JidirhnnfUde (Tiibidgquj 18S0); Joh. Alzog, f?rwnf^ffaa der 
Patroliigte (S ed.+ Kneibuig h 1376) \ Alb. Stbckb Geschicht^ 
der der pdtristiseken ZeU (Wdrzburg, 1859) : Joh. 

Hubers i^/iifo*>p/ire dsr A7rcAeni?cafr (Mnnicli, 1859) : E. 

Ilnvet, 7^ chrL^idniwmc et »e» vol-^ I^riSt 1371); 

Fr. Overbeeki Tiber die AjiJange derpofrisfiscAen Litterotur (in 
/f/sf. ^iiechnff^^ 1882). The sources of Patristic iiterature 
are most completely collectefl by J. Migne iu his coUection ; 
Ptitroiogim cursue cofnpieius (PariH, aince 1H60). 

The occasion for Christiaiiity taking some position toward 
Greek scicnec arose partly out of its polemically apologetic 
iDtcresta, partly out of those that were dogmatic end con¬ 
structive. With its missionary spirit Christianity stepjted 
out upon a sdodtirically blae^ world in which even the loss 
educated people bad learned to flee from their reiigloua 
doubt to philoBophy^ and in which phtlosopliy wob trying to 
vouchsafe to those in religious need a contentment that 
had been lost to the world. Christianity entered at the 
same time into the religioiiB controversies where^ under 
these circumstances* the victory would belong to that party 
which absorbed most completely the culture of antiquity. 
It therefore followed that the new religion had to defend 
Its faith theoretically against the mockery and contempt of 
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heathcb wi$dom^ but »t the same time it had to rindicate 
itself as the fulfilmcut of hainan Qced of aalvalloa. The 
Apologists oDdertook to acooiupltah this. 

Or the other liand^ the U 11 H 7 and puritj of the Christian 
conception a threatened to be lost with the spreading of the 
community, on acconnt of the many w'aya in which thoso 
concept ion a came into contact with the rellgiooe eLementa 
of the Gra&co-lioiQau and Oriental phlloaophies. TJie church 
needed for its inner conatitution not only the simple r^^la 
fiJeif but also a fundamentally soientific expresaion of tins 
formula^ a fixed and conceptually developed syatem of dog¬ 
matics. The Gnostics were the first to attempt such a 
philosophical structure for Christianity. But luasmuch as 
they at the first step made a striking departure from the 
rule of faith, the solution of their problem fell into the 
bands of the Alexandrian School of Oatechists, which cre¬ 
sted for Christianity its scientific dogma from the ripest 
thought of the Grecian world, 

51. To a philosophical vindication of Christianity, natur¬ 
ally only such members of that communion could be called 
who had a mastery over the thought of Greek and Roman 
philosophy. But even these men, if their purpose was to 
rationali^ the new religiod, would be ncceBsarily luclined 
to bring the content of the new faith as near as possible to 
the results of ancient Bcience, and to read into the old 
philosophy the teachinga of the new faith. Gninteiition- 
ally, therefore, the Gospel was hellenized by the Apolo¬ 
gists, the most important of whom are Justin Martyr, 
Athenagoras, and, among the Romans, Jdiuucius Felix, 
and, later, Laetantius. 

Corpus Cj^riafianorum aecufi s^cundi, pab]ishe<l 

by Otto (Jena, since 184i). 

Of the piedecessfjrs of JufltJn, we muist notice Aristides of 
Athens especially, whose fra^ents (puhlS&hed In Venice, IB7B) 
contain s philos^iphical aignoicDtatioii for ChrlsdiiiiUv' as a re¬ 
vealed moDotheisQL 
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Flavius Justin Mar^r of Sicb^M (Flavla Neapolte)* in Sa¬ 
maria, a mao of Greek origio and euiti]ra;i after inveatigatiog 
several contemporaneous ejstema of scieuoe, tBine to tlje con¬ 
viction that onlj the Cbristiao faith was the true phllosophv. 
He suffered death at Romo (163—l&G) for defence of this doc^ 
triue. Of his writinga (aee drat roliunea of Otto^a edition) the 
Diahffut with the Jew THphim and both the Aj)olo(fi€^ ere gen¬ 
ii ine. See K. Semiach^ Justin der Martprer (Breslau, 1840—4^) ; 
IK Anbe^ pkih^ophe et fPoris, 1861 ); M. v. 

En^clLftrclt, DfU Chrittenth^m Justin d Miiriyr^ (Erlangen, 
L8^8J» Joetln^B two Apologies have been tmoslated into Cer' 
man and anoJyited by H. Veit. 

Athenagoras of Athena addrefised to If arena Anrelitis (176- 
177) LLs vps^^fio, Tipl XpEOT«aiw+ There le also pteservert liis 
irc^ tuk wepayv (iD Otto's edition, VoL VIJ.). See 

Tb. A* Ciariaset De Athena^, vita scripiis et doctrina (Leyden, 
181@) ; F. Schurbring, Dit Phihe^hie des Aihenag* (Bern, 
1882). 

The conception which TJseophilna of Antioch (about 180) 
embodied in his aildress to Antolycns in writing (Corpus^ VoL. 
VlJJ.) is related to the above. The Apologgof Melito of Sardia 
and ApoUinans of Hierapolia la likewise related^ 

The apologetic dialogue, (about 200), of ^finodna 

Felix (published in the Corpus Mcriptorum ecdesitxstioorum !oii- 
noruiw, by C. Halm, Vienna^ 1867) preaenU Chiistianily nearly 
entirely in the senae of ethical rationaiiam. See A, Soolet, 
Essai mr de Min, F^- (Strasaborg, 1867) f R. KiibU 

J3er Oktavius d, Min, FeL (Leipzig, 18H2), 

Similar ideas are fonud iu heaatifuL form, but iritbont plifio- 
ftophical aiguincanee in the rhetorician Firmianwa LactanUtia 
(died about 325). He uodertook iu bis chief work, the Iw^titu- 
tiones to make a system of Cliristiau morals, whose 

individual eharactenatica were to be found strewn in Greek 
philoeophy, which nevertheless in their totaLity could only be 
conceive<l as ultimately grounded throi^b a divine illumina¬ 
tion. See J. G* Th. Mhller^ Queestiones (Gottingen, 

1875). 

These hellenizing apologists sought to prove that Chris¬ 
tianity was the only ** true philosophy,” in that it guaranteed 
not only correct knowledge hut also right living and true 
holincea here and hereafter. They based tfie pre-eminence 
of Christian philosophy upon tiie perfect revelatiou of God 
in JeauB Christ. For only through divine inspiration does 
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tbc rational como to mani who is burkd in the wicked 
sense-world and is in the toils of dseiuuiiti. Nevertheless 
luapiration has been active from the beginning in buman 
life. Everything that the great teachers of Gieece — Py¬ 
thagoras, Socrates* Plato —have known of the truth, they 
have owed not solely to their own reason f They have, in 
part, got it directly through dhiue revelation, aiiti^ iu part, 
indirectly through the inspire^l teaching of Moaea and the 
prophets, whoui they were said to have need. But all these 
revelations are only Bpomdio and embryonic {Xiiyoc Kmep- 
^Tiicd^y. In Jesiia first is the divine Logos perfectly and 
completely revealed and become man« Pop the Godhead, 
who Ls nameless and inexpressible in itself, has unfolded 
his entire essence in his Son. 

The peculiarity of the teaching of these men, espcciallv of 
Jastin, iBtlie lEioroilghgoiag and deUlled idcatiftc&tioti of W- 
son and revelation. The way was prepare in the Stole Logos- 
concept for this and Ln its transform at ioa at the hands of 
Philo, in which the materlalbtic character of the was 

stripp^ olT and only the omalpresent character of the divine 
spirit in natare and history remained. Wben^ therefore, Justin 
found nearly all the motnentB of Christian truth, the ethical 
bearing of which he strongly empbasizcih already In ancient 
phlbsophj, when he opined that something of tbe tnith of Sa3- 
vatfoD ns a natural endowment has come to all |icople 

by divine grace, he wbs regarding as Inspired what is natural 
and rational according to Greek science. Therefore in that 
teaching approved by lum and sanctioned ns Christian, he 
found partly an immediate revelation^ partly an fipproprlation 
of the statoments of Moses and the prophets-, of whom he 
thought Plato had ample knowledge, lliilo had alreadT done 
this l^fore Justin. On the other hand, In contrast to the in¬ 
definite search fora revelation which characterized nec^Pvthago^ 
reanism mid the other forms of myslie Platonism, the Apologists 
hjMl the enonnoiis advantage of a faith in a deterrainalCt abso¬ 
lute* positive^ and historical revelation in Jesus Christ In their 
representing bun, they nniled the Logos conception of Philo 
with the ethical religions meaning of the Jewjab ideal of a 
Messiah. TJiey designated liiin, therefore, as the second 
God," created by the FaUier, in whom divine revclatloa hatl 
been incarnated- 
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Tlie metaphjf^ical dualietiiof %h^ Apotogista stood m intimate 
relation to tOiiir itieory of inspiratioti set 

tLe wAij over ngmost tlie GodLesuJ, who funus th^ world 

through the logos, euiireiy in a Platoiiio aixi tieo-PythugortMui 
Bense* The enti of Lhia Is to oouoeive umttcr as in evyry way 
[-ca£ODle&B and haul Tlios reaulLSj aa iheir fundejneiital priu- 
oiple, the following z tlie logos, na the content of Uiviiio revL-la- 
tion, baa appeary<L id Jestis GbrLat the mail in order lo redeem 
mao fallen in bid, and to eatabiiali the kingdom of God* 

52. The desire to transniute faith (iriWis) and iU au- 
thorltative content into conceptual knowledge be¬ 

gan very early in the Clirlstlan cointniinion. The Paulino 
epistles show this. It was completed in a larger w'aj at 
the begiDning of the second century witliin tlie Syriac- 
Ale^rmidriaii circles of Chriatians. Mere neo-Pythagorean^ 
Platonic* and Philonic thought mot in a heightened fancy, 
tbo occasion of which wan the Syriac mixtui'e of Oriental 
and Occidental cults and mythologies. The rivalry nf re- 
ligions was reduced in the presentation of these Gnostics 
to a Christian philosophy of religion, whoae disciples, being 
chiefly the raieml>cr& of the coniTOuiiion steeped in Hellenic 
culture, constituted themaclvcs in many localities as niiique 
ilysteries. They perfected an idealism with the fantastic 
mvthological lortniLlie of tlio Elnst^ mid los^t, on this acconut, 
all sympathy with the majority of the Christian com mi m- 
lon, so tlsat they were finally set aside ns heretics. The 
leaders of Gnosticism wei'C Saturninu9_, Carpoemte^j BasiU 
Idcsj ValentinuHs and Bai^iesaiies. 

A. TV* Neandcr, Entimckelung der vom^hTnsim 

finoBtischen SfjMitie {Berlin. ISIS); E. Matter, Mj^oiinecrrYi>/ue 
iU fmoHidsme (2 ed,, Parifl. IMS) | F- Cbr, Baitr, 

Uc/ie Ononis offer Religio/i^ulosopht^ (Tubln^yri, A. 

iSjOj separately published 

In Erwh n. Gniber, ToU 71); 11. S. Maiiseh TV/. 6 W«j 
(London, 1875) s Haniack, Zjmjt Qaeaenknitk 
Oi^Sf-h^chle (fe# {Fnostinfemiw (LeipEigi 1873) \ A- ridgenfeld, 
Die de# CTrcAri^rtenfaiJis (jenfl, 1S84) , Mi 

JUVeltd in IttUgiojtfffiKfiichtt za Anfattff de6 gwetteji JaJiT’ 
Aund«rt* iBreBlaii, J 880-1883). 
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Of the coDditions of life of the emineal OnoBtica hut little 
ie Icnowu. Only very few fr&gmciitu of their writioga are 
preserved. Amuag these is particularly the jfwrts <ri>^ of an 
unkoDwa author from the circle of Valeo tin lane (pobLIehed by 
Patoriniiiiu, iJerlitt, layl|. As for tlie rest, tlie knowle.lge we 
have of the doctrine of tlieae men is limiied to what their op- 
poneaiB say about them, especially Inetiteus *« 

yiw 1&&3), Hippolytos 

(MTa aifwur, Oxford, 1851J, Jnstrii, Tertulllan (advirsMS 
KafeRriVjiuntos), Clemeut of Alexandria, Origen, EuBebiiis, 
Augustine, and Satuminue, who came from Antioch and taoght 
lo the time of Hadrian. Carpocratea flourished about ISO in 
Alexandria, and wto contemporary to Bssilides the Syrian. 
The career of the most notable of these men, Valentinus, falls 
somewhat Later. Valentinus lived at Rome and died iu Cvprus 
about 160. Sardesanes was bom m Mesopotamia and'Lived 
155-225. 

See Uhl^m, .Das fronfuftaniltrAe Sytttm {GottlngeD, 1855); 
G. Heinrici, BU vafentmianiMAe Gnosis ti. dii fifil. Sehrift 
(Berlin, 1871) i Fr. Llpalus, Faleitiinut u. sstne &Aafe (JaArt. 
/.prot. T/ieoi, 1887); G. KftstlLn, Ba^pruiJt, Si/aten das Bueka 
wums (TAeaL JaArb. TUbingen, 1854); A, Hilgenfeld, Bar- 
dfsana der ItiiaU GwaHker (Leipzig, 1864 ). 

Ths funds me Dial principle which bccupcb to the Guostica 
a permanent pluce in the history of philosophy in spite of 
the sensualistic and naytholf^ical fancifnlnesa with which 
they deTcloped this principle, is their plan on a great scale 
of a philosophy of history. This plan originated in their 
fundamental religiona thought. Since Christianity wished 
to conceive itself as a victory both over Judaism aud 
neatheniatn, the Gnostic interpreted the battle of religions 
allegorically as a battle of the gods of these religions. 
Tliey interpreted this battle intellectually also into a theory 
that upon the nppearanee of the Redeemer not only the de¬ 
velopment of tlie hiinian race but also the history of the uni¬ 
verse reached its denouement. This denouement, however, 
is the fundamejitnl part of Christianity: the redemption of 
the wiehed through the ptrfeei rfwfafi<m the higkett God 
through Jeou* Chritt. 

The transformation of ell nature philosophy into etiiicat- 
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religions cfLtegoriea is oonseqtieiitly the fuiidamcntal form 
of the philoeopliy of the Gnostics They undertook at first 
with a radioul oiie-sldedncsa to cooceH'o the uui verse eii^ 
tireJy from a religious poiiit of view. They thought of the 
eoemic process as a strife between good and evil, which is 
ended in the redemption of the world by Christ, giving the 
good the victory. 

So far fts this antithesis was logically conceived, it ap¬ 
peared in the form of a neo-Pythagorean dualism of spirit 
and matter. In the mythological embodiment of it, how¬ 
ever, which took up by far the greatest space in the Gnos^ 
tic systems, the heathen ditmoiia and the god of the Old 
Testament, who had the form of the Platonic denaiurge, 
were considered the powers of this world to be overcome^ 
They were brought into opposition to the true God, who 
conquered them by the revelation of Jesus^ to the same ex¬ 
tent as other religions are brought in opposition to Chris¬ 
tianity. 

The t>egintiiugs of the Greek natuTat seieuceH were of saeli a 
nature that Lberc seemed to be no pofislbllity of giving a satis¬ 
factory answer, even in the great teleological syatema-, the 
question of the siguificaoce of historical development la its en¬ 
tirety, The sCEence that was wanting to them was the philcsupby 
of history, and of this want t^e world must needs become con¬ 
scious when aucient culture was in ita senility^ The Gnostics 
are therefore the J^rgt jiAiVojopAerj */ Since there 

stands as the centre of their philosophy of histoTy the ChHetiaa 
principle of the salvatiou of Oie world by .fesua Christ, they 
inu&t be acknowledged as philosophers of Christian histojy and 
religion, in spite of their deviation from later orthotlaxj. 

The conquest of Judaism by Chriatlanity was thus tnythoio- 
gized by men like CeriathuB, the dyrinn Cerdo, and particu¬ 
larly Marclon and his pEipil Apelles. The GcmI of the Old 
Testament who forine<l the world and gave the Judaic bw was 
conecived as a dsemoo lower than the highest OckI, who waa 
revealed by Christ, The former is recognizahle in nature and 
in the Old Testament; the latter is inexpressible and gaknow- 
able; the former ifl only Just* the latter is good, — an ethical 
distinction emphaebsed by ilarckm pnjtieularly. 
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This w&j of representing things Le^l the Gnofltics Lubo a dual- 
Ism betwcon good st cl had^ spirit and matter^ The iltisliem be¬ 
tween spirit and matter was dev-eb|^ in a true LleUenio 
fashion with a mo&l deLtded lezuiingtu nechP^^th&goresn synere- 
tisni by Carpocmtes> but by Saturn in EiSp aud particularly by 
Basiiidea (see Ireua^us}, by means of Orientat mytlK>logy. Aeoom- 
Ing tej the iietronoioicaL dualism of the PyLtiaguieaii and Aris¬ 
totelian thougLiii the i^pace betwocu God and the world 12 ^ HI led 
by wEiolo races of dcemoiis and uagels that are arranged ac- 
c^big to numertcai syinlK>ts. The loweet of theso is far 
enough distant fre^m the divine pcrfcjctueas so tlmt the lowest 
can bAve relationship wldi the impure material^ and as deinlui'ga 
form Llic world. In tliis world thcn+ as airily in tlie spirit 
wortdi the battle of the perfect atnl Imperfect^ of light ajid 
darkness, waged until the Aoyi>r^ the volk, Christ, the most per¬ 
fect of the mous. c^e down to the world of the flesh to re- 
lease the spiiit shut up In tnstter. This js the riiiidaliiental 
klea of GncrHticiBtn, and its dlffcrcn:t nvylhological shadiiigH are 
of no philosophical ini[>ortanco. 

Their anthropology in a corresponding manner diBUnguifiLcd 
in man the material of sense the dmmouLc soul 

and tlie divine spirit According^ then, to the prc%"a- 

Icuec of one of these throe elements mail is cither spiritual 
psyehiOt or material,—a diatinotion winch was incidentally 
identilied by Valentiuus with that between ChnstiaoHyt .Ju¬ 
daism, and lleatheudom. 

This dualism originatefl apparently in iljc Alcsandrian^ tliat 
is, the HelleoiCf circle, and assimilated! later some amalogiesfrom 
Parseeism. Manichfoism arose later f third oenttiTyJ from the 
influence of the Onosties u|Hm the religions of the East It 
was an e:s:treme dualistic religion, and [ilsycd an important role 
in the intellectual controvereies of the following centuries (F* 
Chr. BauTi Das mj'iaijff/jflfscAa (Tubingen, 

1831}; O. FlUgel, Muni seine Z^hrs (frfip^ig, A. 

Geyler^ Bas System Mantrhdismnjr (Jena, 1875). 

'Hiib dualism accorded with the Christian's ethical convic¬ 
tions as well as with those growing out of his need of redemp¬ 
tion; but not with his metaphjaical pKnciples, which could 
recogniT'O 00 other power in the world l>esldcs Hie living Goil 
and be consistent with its Jewi^l] iradTtlona. The monistic 
feeling naUirally turned a way from the diialiftm of Greek 
tlK^ght and tried to overcome^ it. Later forms of Cnoa- 
ticism approached Monism* which prcdominaicrli among the 
ortbodoi churchmen^ At the same time it sought lu explain 
dualism by a tlieory of emanation from the diviultys aod it bad 
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as Ub model the Stoic theory of the change of the coamic fire 
Into its elemeata. Jt Jtaelf iti turn thus became the model for 
neo-Platonism- The stiiool of Itosiliries, If the Btatement of 
llip|>olytt]s refers to it, followed out this motive, tud it was 
iQ^uBut'ed by the iiotahie (jaootic, ^ alentinos- 

Valenti line iinclertook first to transfer the antithesis to the 
original divine being ( wpoeiiiMV’)* called it the eternal 

Depth 03i;AW), which created out of ita underived aiid niiRpeak- 
able content — «i™s) the first place the the 

world of Ideaa, FTom this world, one Idea, falls on 

account of its unbridled longing for tlie Father and creates 
the sense world' through the demiurge. There was here at¬ 
tempted for the first time in entirely mythical form the conquest 
of Greek Jualisrci and the estahlislimeiit of an idealistic mon¬ 
ism, which was a fantastic precreatiou of neo-FIatonism. 

In their teaching and their cult the Gnostic mysteries 
were bo far diatant from the Christian Church which bad 
heeu coutinuoufily developing its organ! RStiaa, tliat Gnoati- 
cisiQ was placed under the ban as hercey- Its Iwld phi- 
Losophv of religion called forth on the one band sii ex* 
treme reaction againet turning faith into a science, and 
on the other a polemical Umitatiop of dogma to the 
simplest conleiit of the reffuta Juiti. Tatian and Tertul- 
iian are to be named here: the one as the radical eham- 
pion of Orientalism, which beheld in all Greek culture the 
wort of the Devil; the other as the ingenious and narrow¬ 
minded opponent of rationalism. Tcrtnllitui pushed the 
anthropological dualism so far as to maintain that the 
tmth in the Gospel is confirmed just because it contradicts 
human reaaon. Credo quia ahturduTH. Contemporaneously 
with Tertnllian and Tatian, Ifcnaius (140-200) and Ida 
pupil Hippolytus combated the anti-Judaic philosophy of 
history of the Gnostics with the Pauline theory of a divine 
method of education. According to this theory the Judaic 
Law woa “ our schoolmaster to bring ua to Chriat.” They 
also formuloted a religlona philosophy of history in that 

(I Wintl«lb«iut, Ilatory of Wl, 2- T» ^ 
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they conceived the historical process as a teleological series 
of acts of divine redemptiou, which expresses in the con- 
ceptiou of the church tlio ideal comLauDity of 

mankind. This aiiti-Gnosticism was not able to maintain 
itself without help from Gi’eek philosophy (Stoicism in 
Tertuliiaii, Philoaism inlren^us and Hippolytus) and even 
from OnoaticiMin itself, eepccially in Tatiau, who later 
went over entirely to YalentiniaEi Gnosticism. 

Tatian was an Assyrian. Hift treatlee:, irp^^TAXaywiss which 
used the JiistiDiaii redections for a polemic agaiust all ptii- 
li:i«opliy and set op against the Greek pretended wisdom the 
f&itb of the b&rb»rianSi la to l>e fuund In Otto'^a coLEectioti, 
Vol- Vl- (Jena, 3351), printed Lately by E. Seliwartz (Leipzig^ 
1SB6)- See Daniel t Tentdiiati dcr Apolo^ei (Haile, 181^7), 

TerLdlliaii (160^1^20)j in hie last years champion of the Mon- 
tanists, la the Christian Stoic, tils strict, relentleiES morality 
and his abnipt contrast of seneatioiialism and TnoraJity in con¬ 
joined with a lantastic materialism and acnsuaUsnix His 
nunierons writings, partly &|)o!ogetic, partly polemic, partly hor¬ 
tatory, are published by F* Oehlcr (T^elpzig, 1853 ff.J. Compare 
A, W, Neander, Antiffjn^sticus ; des Tertu/lian und Mn- 

Uitun^ in d^mn SeArifi^n (2 ed., Berlin, S845); A, Haack^ 
Ttritdlian^s L^m v-fvi Schrift^ (Krlangen, 1877) f G- B- 
HauachUdt TeHultian-s \tjid JAeum 

(Leipzig, 18^). 

Thifl same spirit, hut witbont the paradoxical originality of 
Tertiihian, oceun-ed later in the African Bbetorictan, Amobiua, 
who wrote liis thesis about 300 (publiBfaed by 

A- Rei&eracheid In the scriptomm eecL laL^ Vienna, 

1815). He and Terttilllan uphold in a typical way tlie tlieory 
that orthodoxy^ intending to demonstrate authority, grace, 
and revelation to bo absolotely necessary for men, stipptesscs 
the natuoiL intelllgent.'e as far m pc^ible, and makee^ com¬ 
mon eanse with sengnalism and its skeptical conseqaeaces. 

Excepting some fragments, the writings of Irenasns exist 
only in Latin translations, Ree Behringer, DU Kirche Christ i 
(Zorich, iSfil), I. 271 flf.; H. Ziegler, Irinaeus, der MtscAqfvcn 
L^on (Berlin, 1871); A. GoaillQnfl, St, Ir^eeus et von 
(Lyon, 1876)* Tlie work of Hippolytus, whose first book was 
earlier than the of Oii^a, is published by Dunckcr 

and Sclmeldewln (G^ttiDgen, 1850). Soe Bunsen, Mippo^^u^ 
vTid mns Zsit (2 vola., l^ipzig, 1&52 f.). 
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5S. Tbe Bcientififl statement of tlie religion of tlie Chris¬ 
tian ehureh likewise took final form in Alexandria in the 
use of the Gnostic and tlie Apologetic theories by tbe 
School of Catechista. Clement of Alexandria (aboot 200) 
and Origen, the founder of Christian theology, were the 
IcaderH ol this BchooL 

Guenke, -Z>e giwE Alexandria caiechetica (ITallc, 

1324 L) ; C. VV\ llwisellaachT ^ scltoiai 

caiedteltca (Stettin, ; further the writingH of E. Matter. J. 

Siiuoiij I- Vacberot 

Tbe three chief writiiiigs tliat are preserved of Clement are 
X^DS rpo^ ’EArtijj va^, -wtuiU^yTiMf 4^ and crTpu^rcif. TllO 

last haa especial aignifleanee in tbe history of philoaophy. 
Olcinenl'e dependence on PUho appears clearly in his teaching. 
It is mutatii mulOAdia the application of tbe piinclples of Philo 
to ChrlBteDdom, and it ts ireUted to Cbriatendom la exactly Oie 
snine way aa Philo's teacliiDg to Judaism. Altbough ttiere- 
fore not thmughoat philosophically mdepcndeiiti ClemcDt has 
the great signifleance that thruugli him and tbe more orig- 
lufll Ibrui of Lia th*j&ry In Origen^ eclectic 1 ^* 1001010 , strongly 
mixed os it was with Btoicai elements, was definitely crystal¬ 
lized into Cbrlstian dogma. See Dabney De 7n5<Mi 
Aiex. et d& veMigiiv philoso^ix in m obviis (Leipn 

ilgf lS3l) \ J* RcmkeiiSt Ih Jide £i -p^u Ci^eniis (titealau, 
IBiiO) And De Ciem&de preebg^o Alemridrino (Breslao, iSolJ ^ 
Lammer, CleTnent de doctrina (Leipzig^ lB4o) ? 

Hebert-Dtiperron, la poUmique ef la phUos&phiff de 

Clement (Paris, 1855 ); J. Cognat, CUmeni d: Al^BazHirie ta 
doctrine el sa p^iinique (Paris, 1858 ) ; H. TrebchOp JM yvvtr**- 
Clemeniie Alex. (JenOt 13T1)» 

Origen (135-254), whose snrnaoie wne the Adsmsntine, 
appejmeil early ad teacber Ja the Sobool of Catechists tliat had 
been directed Clement. He attended afterward the lectures 
of Ammon i us l^ccns {g 54). He had to eivdure much |ieiBecu- 
tlon on acconnt of his teaebing^ and^ driven froTn Alexsiidrlan, 
he spent his old age In Ctesarca and Tyre. The moet important 
philosophkml writingis of hb are and Kara Klktrov,, 

Celsus, a Platonic pbilosophecp wrote between 170 and ISO bis 
\oyo^f which was partly a reconstruction of the opposing 
thesis of Origent and contained an arsenal of verbal weapons 
AgfLinat Chrtstlauity. See Th. K^imrCehtis'r ioahre* Wort (Ziiiichp 
1873); E. P^lagautp £lude gur Cn^r (Lyon, 1878); Drigen's 
thesis concerning Pnndplte ll pre^^erveil almost excloslvely in 
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the Latio Tersloii by RuEniia. See Afigne^ voL 31-17 ; G, Tho- 
mosLuaf Origmiss (Ndniberg, 1^3?) j Rwlepenniog^ Orlgines^ 
tine twines ii, seiJier Lefu^ ^2 vols.« Bonn^ 

1841^6) ; Ji Deola, Ihs la phiiosi>phi 0 d'Ortglne iSS^i) * 

A- Uaruack, I}fygmengAschickt€f I. Si2 

Anticipated tliu$ by Ckmciiti Clinstiau theology waa 
fotindcd by Origen as a EckntiiiG eyakm* For if the church 
tlicii and later took ofifence at aome of Origen's doctrinea 
and supplatited theitip yet hig philoaophieBl point of view 
and hia conceptuaL atrncturo remained in a manner authori¬ 
tative for tiie permanent foundation of Christian dogma in 
the ehape into which he had developed it from the ideoa of 
tlie Alexandrian schooL OHgon haa the eignificauce that 
in trying to ti'anEfurni into (he called it alao 

iro<f>ia}f he was not carried away from the Chnatian fun¬ 
damental principles hj mythical apcoulation or by philo¬ 
sophical theories. So far as ilrt purpose is coneemedt his 
teaching is then wholly parallel to Gnosticism, But while 
the Gnostic boldly and deliberately created a separate and 
individual form of Christianity^ the Alexandrian school of 
Catechists gradually began a scioutlBc organization of the 
universal Cbrigttan faith from within itself, and Origeu 
drew with steady hand the fandameatal outlines wil^iu 
whose limits later detailed develojnncnte were made. 

The r^ffula fidet and tbo eaiion accepted by the church of tbo 
Holy Writ of the Old atid New Testamcat were tliereforc for 
Origen the sonree and meoanre of religions knowledge. The 
aelenee of faith is the mothodical explonatloti of tiia GospeU 
After the manner of Fhilo, Ofigea saJd this method consisted in 
tran^iusion f*f Aijtorie^il mto r^^eptual rcftftwia- The 
historical eiemeat in revelation Ik only the somatic " meaning 
of revelation, and is intelligible to the masses. The psjcbic " 
meaiuiig of revelation is its moral ii»tenuretatton, and is cspeciallj 
applicable to the Old Testament Above both bs the piiea- 
matic * meHLiiijig of the philosophical teaching cxpreEised in Holy 
Writ. If thet^by an ^tcricia ilLsiltigiiished from h a exoteric 
Christianity a^paTiM^)^ Origeti jnstlHed bimeelf by 

claiming that revebtion, equal everywhere in its content^ is 
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Baited id iU form to the dl^crcnt eiidowmeota And stilgcfi of 
development of the mind. Ab, thereforei tliq true Bplrit of tlie 
Old Teatament first revcaleil in the Goa pel | so ever behind 
the New Testa men t ia the eterofll pcteiimBtio ^oapel to be 
Bought, which ia nowp for the first timet revealed only to a fcw^ 
by the grace of God, 

As the leading pi-idciple of the teaching of Origeti, stands 
the coDCcpt of God us the pure spiritj who in perfect 
changelessiicsa and unity al>ovc pLl Heiiigs 

{^TfiK^tva owtW) ia reCOgiiimble ns the cverluating 
author of nil things* but in hia entire fulness transcends nil 
human knowledge. His easential characteHstic is the abm- 
tuU cau^alit^ qf hi» mlL Ci*eativene33 is an essential ele¬ 
ment of his being, and therefore his creative activity is as 
eternal as himself- On account ol hia unique unchanged 
ablcnesa^ neverthelesSj his creative activity caunot deni 
directly with ever’^ihsngiug Individual things^ hut only 
with the eternal reveiation of his own essencej with hia 
image the Logos (o Xo^ov)- The LogEia lu expressly con¬ 
ceived by Origeii as a person, as an hypoatusized being. 
He is indeed not 6 bnt atill a Seyrepov and 
the Holy Spirit stauda related to him oa he is related to the 
Father. The ia related to tlio world as the t&€a 

the archetype according to whicli the divine will 
creates all thiiiga. Creation then la also overluBting, and 
made up of the endless number of spirits who arc destined 
to participate in divine blessedness, and all of whom shall 
6nailV become part of the divine essence (0i£OTrQi9v^evQiy, 
Tliev are cndow'ed, how-ever, with freedom^ to which is due 
the fact that they each to a greater or less degree, in liis 
own manner, fall away from the divine esseiiec. For their 
purification God created matter, and thus do the spirits in 
heaven become msterialiKed and graded according to their 
worth: the augela^ the etars, mankind, and evil di^nipns. 

In a charBclenstic and ppecifleally Cliriatinn wav. and in 
opposkiou to UeUenic iiiteilceiualisuip Origeu eznpbitsized ttie 
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Trill and the mctBpbysidal meaniDg attached it. The will nf 
God ap[)^&ra hm oa tha eternal ne<^e5aary clevelopment of bia 
being, but the wUla of the epiriiSt as fiiee temporal choice. Th^ 
two ^aiid in O muttmi Tei^tion that in the Platonic t^strtn 
o^iiins diHrm and y^ccn^. In contraet to the nnebange- 

ablene^^e and onitj of tlie dmno TrilJ, the freedom of wiU of the 
uplrits [Deludes the pnocipie of variety^ of change, in & word^ 
of nature prooesfies. Freedom is the ground both of eiti and 
of matenalitj. So Ofigea made it pd^Hflble to Join with his 
oonception of the absolute eansalitj of God^ which coDception 
forbids the onginabtj of matter^ the exiRtence of wickedoesSn 
seiiset aud imperfection. He reconciled ethical trnneceiidence 
with phys^icaL iimziaDencei —God as creator, but not creator of 
eviJ- Faith in divine omnipotetice and the conaclousoeas of sin 
are tlie two fondAtnental antithetical principles of Chn&tlari 
mctaphyaicSi Qrigen mediated between them by hkoonoeption 
of freetlom. 

Eternal creation involves the aooeptatfon of an eDdiesa series 
of sons, and of world ayatems, wberein fall and redemption 
are continually repeated in new indiidduals. Y&t this difficult 
point ie not further treated by Origen, but ie avoided on ao 
count of the concentration of bis attention upon the realm of 
epiritfl. 

The fallen spirits strive to rise from matter, to which 
they are condemned for purideatioat and to return to their 
divine source. In their own freedom do they aspire on 
account of the diviue esaeuce within them, which is never 
entirely lost, however deeply they may be abosed. Etit 
tliey do not have to act without the help of grace, which 
was always active in man as a revelatioa from heaven:, and 
is revealed perfectly in the person of Jesus. One recog¬ 
nizes that a propedeutic value was given by Origen here, 
after the manner of the Apologists, to the heathen philoso¬ 
phy, especially to Platon ism and Stoicism. The eternal 
XiytK has connected itself Trith the hlamclm Jesus 

in a diviiie-hnmaa unity. Through bis suffering he has 
presented redemplirm as a temporal fact for the whole 
body of believerSf but through his essence the true iliumma- 
tion has been brought to those especially chosen (the pneu^ 
matically inspired). With his help, the eternal spirit has 
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attained different g-mdea of redemption: faiths ^—the reli¬ 
gious undei'standing of the perceptual world, —knowledge 
of the aud hnally absolute absorptbu in tlie God¬ 

head. Through the conjoined action of freedom and grace, 
all souls shall Gnallj bo redeemed, material existence shall 
vajiish^ and salvation of all things be perfected in God 

(ii ^reieoTUJTaff I 

These are the eonoeptusl principles of Chnstiao theology, as 
Origea developed them. They sliow that Chiistianitj sebBod 
the ideas of ancient philosophy and revised It with its own 
religious principle. The changes which dogmatic develop- 
nient mode ID tlie system pertaiD eapeoiallj to eschatology 
and Christology, As to Christology^ Oiigeu emphasized more 
the oosonoiogi^l than the soteriologieal aspect of the and 
neither is fully developed. The battles waged over his theory 
in the third and fourth centuries until the perfect conBohdatioii 
of the Catholic dogman, are attrihutahle to speoihc theological 
motivea^ and change none of his fUEtdatnental philoeophical 
principles. 


4. Platonism. 

The Hellenistic thought that ran parallel to Christian 
scientiBo faith was Deo-PIatonismp Out of the same circles 
of Alexandrian culture, iti which all the forms of Greek 
science and all religions met, arose two ooutemporaneous 
theories, — ^the theory of Origen aud that of Plotinus. As 
wc can see in Gnosticism a kind of precreation of Cliristian 
theology, so in the eclectic Platon ism in^uenced by Philo 
(particularly in ffumenias) can we also see a preparation 
for neo-Platonism* 

N^eo-PJotonlsm and Chriatian tfaeoEogy had a oommimity 
of purpofle and a common origin. Both were scientific 
systems tliat methodically developed a religtoua conviction 
and sought to prove that this conviction was the only true 
source of salvation for the flonl needing redemption. 

Blit there is a great difference between the two. Chris- 
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tian theology iivaB not only supported, but also gradupUy 
regulatedj by the religious oonaojonsneas of a commimity 
organizing itadf into a clmrchi Neo-Platonism a doc¬ 
trine thought out and defended by Individual philoso¬ 
phers, which spread to as^ixsiiitiima of scholars, and tlicn 
RoEight Lo profit by contact with all kinds of myaterics. 
Christian theology was tliO seientiric e^ternol form of a 
faith tliat had already mightily developed. Neo-Platonism 
was an erudite religion^ which tried mcidentally to assimi¬ 
late all the then exiatiiig cults. Although the scientific 
Btrength of nco-Plntonisiii was certaiuly not Leas than tbat 
of Cbristiaiiityj tliis attempt at assimilation ’rtos the cause 
of its dowiilall. 

The liiatoricEil unfolding of nco-Platonism was in three 
stages* In tJie first stage it was esEentiallj a scientific 
theory. In the nest it was a flystematic theology of poly¬ 
theism, and in this it was in prononneed opposition to 
Christianity* After it had gone to pieces in this wny^ it 
sont^ht in its third stage to become a Rcholostie recapitula¬ 
tion of the entire Greek pliiloeophy* We are □cciistoined 
to designate these different phases as the Alexandrian^ the 
Syrian^ and the Athenian sehcmlfi, and to place, as the head 
of each mspectivelyn Plotinus, JamblichuSH end ProcluH* 

E* Matter, J. Simon, and Vaeberot; Barth^lemy Salnt- 
Hllaire, (Swr roji^owrs crtiiwrr par etc., sur 

ricoU d'AUxandriff (ParU, 1845) ^ K- Vogt, Ji^eopiettonismtfs u. 
Cfitvttmtnm (Berlin, 1836)^ K. Steinhart (in Paaly's 
cr/klop^i€ dfs AUeT-humf) ; It llamerl ing^ Am brf ulter 

die I^euplAtoniker (nrltb examples truiiskied into German, 
Triefit, 18 , 181 ; H, Kellner, Jiellmitiawsf w, ChriMtmlum die 
Retiktium de9 aniif^n da^ Christen- 

Uijn. (Cologne^ 1866) i A- llaraacfc, I>o^7nefifpmckiehtet I. 660 ft. 

54. Tiio founder of neo-Platonism was Plotinnsj born 
204 A* 0. ID Lyeopolis in Egj'pt- He received his philo¬ 
sophical education 1u Alexandria, eapeoia^lly at the bauds 
of a certain Ammonius Saccus. He took part in the expe- 
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dltioti of the EmperoT Gordian in his Peraian cempaign in 
order to pnrauc seieiitiric Btiidica in tlio Orient, About 244 
ho appeared with great fiolat as a teacher iri Home, and 
died in 269 at a country' estate in Campauia. Among 
hia pupils were Amelius, and eapetiallj the pnhlisher of 
hiA docuiflicptfl, Porphyi^- 

Ancient trmlitioiifl designate the porter Ammonias (17^ 
U2) M the founder of □eo^inatonlsm. He almtidoaed Cbria- 
tianity for HetleniHni^ luid held impressive ieeturcs in Alexanj 
dria- Among hia pupils were said to be^ beaidea FlotiauB and 
the Christian Or^en, Herennius (lirennnis). Ongen the 
Platoniet^ and the rbetorician and critic Longinus (21^2/3)^ 
Nothing is, however, at all certain about the tenehiog ^ 
aionina, and theae so-called pnpils travel aueb Ltieoreticallj 
dieereat ways that there to no good reason to speak of AmmcN 
niiiB aa the founder of the apedfic philosophy of PlotlnaB. See 
W. Lynggf l>i0 LehrA des AffmQians (pnbiieation of G^U- 
tchfifl d, Wissen^i^h^ft at ChiiatiBoiat 1074). 

The Pialonist Origen is oot the Patriotic, aa G, A. Heigl 
flupposes. See JJer Berkht dej Porpht/rius ulfer Ori^et^ 
(ItegeuBbui^^ 1035); G, Helferidi, Unlersuchvnfjen 
GdfUt der Altt^hunttwissen^eha/t (Ileldelbergt 

He asserted (probablj io opposition to Nnroeniua) the ideaHty 

of God with that of the world-builder. See hia writing on pew 
TOirr^ A ^ojjrAtvt- Cknuparc Zeller, 461. 2. 

Ei? n urra^wFi^fls ifl the name of a docnnveat transmitted 
under the name of Herennius, but it L& a compilation of much 
later origin. See A, Mai, Ch^tc^nfM JX.; R iieiti; 

(Berlin ^itsningsb^richte^ 1889)^ 

Longinus, who taught in Athena^ held fast to the pure_Pla^ 
tonic teaching of the reality of Ideas iedependent of the 
SpLKt) and was oppoacd to Piotinns' interpretation^ In spite 
of many doubters on the point, he le prEeumably the author of 
a treatise nuder hia name, «pl (published by J- V ahleu, 
1887). The rhetorical phaaeeof the subject to have been 
of chief interest to the author ; yet the treatise bus real value 
beyond this, for it developed Id tlie highest iplntual and intel¬ 
lectual manner the lestbetic concept of the aabUme la not only 
independent of tbe idea of the beautiful and co-ordinate with 
but also in its niirtierons vafiaitons and appli^tiona Thb 
treatise had a very great influence on the esthetic theory and 
criUciani of later dmCd 
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If, in compArliig the great aystems of Ongen and Plotiona, 
ODe wJahee tu liraw a concloaion as to the doctrine of their 
cDiDiDOD teacher, ojie meeU only the meet tiniverbal piiocIplcB 
of the AleAAndlian religion-philoBOphieB^ and even then perhaps 
only the fundmueBtai printiple-a of overcoming metaphysicaJly 
the dtiallam which forms the preauppoaition of that phlloeophy. 
Inhere i6 not even a hint that would let ua trace these phlloeo- 
phiea back to AmmoniiiB, He ciiatcd rather In the air, ao far 
aa the development of Alexandrian thouglit waa concerned* 
The form of Ammonlna k historically as coiorJeea ae perchance 
the view aacHbed to him that Ariatotelianiam and Flatoniam arc 
ID eaeential ngreemcnL See Zeller, V", 4M ff- 

Flotinue found SO great recognition in the highest circlea of 
Home that he desired to found a city of philoaopherB in Cam¬ 
pania, with the help of the Emperor Gailienoa. Jt was to he 
called FlatonopoMs* It wag to be arranged after the model of 
the Hepnblio^ and woold be a retreat for religious contemplation 
an Hellenic cloUter. Bnt it came to naught. Hot In us waa 
active Id a lilerary way only In his old age, and be wretc his 
dootKne in single treatises and groups of such. They were 
cla&Bided by his pupiU Porphyry, in six enneads, and pDbliahed* 
They were tranglat^ into Latin by MarsiliuB Ficinns (Florence, 
I49:§)i and into Greek and Latin (Basclp 15SI)]; new pubtiea- 
tioDB of them are: Oxford, 1835, Paris, iS55; Leipzig (by 
Kirchhoff), i8o6; Berlin (by H. MlHier), 1878-80. There is 
also a German translation of tbetn (Leipzig, 1SS3-S4) by 
Volkmann, 

See K. Stein hart (in ; H. Kirch ner, 

IHe J^hilMQpAk Plotin'^B (Hslle, 1854); A. Richter, 
t&nigeh^ Sludien^ five volumes (Halle, 1884-87); H, v. Xlelet, 
Ploiinwcfie iSSCu^ien (Heidelberg, 1883)* 

Porphjry,^ probably born and certainly brought up la Type, 
became the true disciple of Plotinns in Rome. Besides pre¬ 
senting and defending the doctrine of Plotinus, he bugled 
himself especially with making commentaries on the Platonic 
and Aristotelian writings, and partiookrly on the logic of the 
latter^ His Etcrtytay^ ft'? jranTyofuac IS pjcfcrvcci* It is pub¬ 
lished by Basse (Berlin, 1887). This became exceedingly im¬ 
portant for the Middle Ages^ as was aleo his biography of 
Plotiims (see KirchliolT and Muller^s publication of the works 
of Plotinus) and his emaller single writings. See hibiiography in 
LFeberweg-Heinze, P. 318* See also the Parisian Plotinus edition. 

The problem of tbc Alexandrioii philceoptiy of religion 
was the anme for the Hellene na for tbe Cbristian. In the 
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dev^<)pmeDt of ancient thought^ tlio ittdividuallzatlon and 
tho contemplatireiicaa of the spiritual life kept equal paoe, 
and ereated dually the burning desire to conceive tbe 
divine essence immediately and vhoUy with tbe inner¬ 
most activity of the aouU — to unite oneself entirely and 
tindii idedly with that e^ence^ But the more that con- 
ddenoe in the ancient forms of mythical representation 
vanished, the farther off| the more unknowu^ and the more 
iucomprehensible appeared the divine esaence^ The Chria-^ 
tian faith overcame this difficulty by the principle of love i 
the mythical religion by tho interpolation of countless 
grades between God and matter ^ ficienco^ by attempting to 
conceive the totality of things as a series in diminishing 
perfection from the one all-creative divine power^and;, con¬ 
versely, by looking upon the entire coamic life aa the simi¬ 
larly graded returning series of things completed in God. 
The nco-Pythagorean dualism was to be overcome both 
ethically and metaphysically and therein Plotinus and Ori- 
geu agreed. But while the latter, absorbed in the mysteries 
of the fall into sin and the redemptioiu analyzed the entire 
physical existence in ethical and religaoua terms, the former 
strove to make conceptual in the terms nf sense the spir¬ 
itual unity of the universe. Whereas the return to God 
according to the conceptiDn qf Origen fonned a tromendoos 
historical cosmic process for the entire spiritual realm, it 
was limited by Plotinus to the mysterioufl ecstasy of the 
individual. 

Metaphjelca aud ethics to Plotinus were, then, in inverted 
parallelism: ethics teaches the way of salvation to be ttie 
same aeries of stages of development toward an end, which 
is known in metaphysics as the process of origiaation from 
a beginning. 

To Plotinus the Godhead ia the original Being (to 
TrpwTOJ'} superior to all oppesitions, inaccessible to all defin¬ 
itive characterization, wholly unspeakable As 
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absolute anitj it is superior to all oppositions^ cspecialLj to 
those of thought and Being Only by 

rolatiTe determinations ean it be concei’^ed as a cosmic 
final cause (to dy^iBov) and a cosmic force 
aa pu re, substratum-leas (^tmh^traUos) ^ creating actiTitf . A s 
siich^ it creates the world oat of itself in an ctemdi time- 
lees, and nceessarj process. It U present in all Creatures, 
yet it is separate and distinct from plurality. Itself eter¬ 
nally finished, it lets the fulness of things proceed from it¬ 
self without division of itself or losing anything of its 
essence. The emanation of the woild from the Godhead 
IS an Overflowing in which the Godhead is as unchanged as 
light w'hen it throws its gleam into the depths of the dark¬ 
ness. But as its gleam becomes less and less strong with 
the increase of distance from its sonrcoi so the creations of 
the Godhead are only a refiection of its glory, which re¬ 
flection becomes less and less bright and finally ends in 
darkness. 

The attempt to reconcile the monistic canaality of God 
with the fact of the imperfection of iDdjmdnal and on 

the other hand of reoanciliog (religious) tranieendeiice with 
(Sto[CBl) pautheiBin^ became also very promiuent in Flotujua. 
His dynamie pantheism''' coinpleted an abstract monotheism 
which sought to regard the Godhead neither as Bpirit, soul, nor 
matter, nor in fact under any category. Yet the theory con¬ 
ceived tbe Godhead, though entirely contentless, as the origin 
of all determinations and as Huperior to them alL The fight 
in the darkness ia an illustmtion; yet this simile defines 
the thought of the philosopher from hia point of view. 

Thera are three particular ateps in which emanation pro¬ 
ceeds from the divine being: spirit, soul, matter Spirit 
(iwi>v) as tbe image (ffV^v) of the One bears in itself the 
principle of donlity. For all thinking, eveo cousciouBnesa 
of self, involves the opposition of subject and object, of 
thought^tivjty and thought-content The ¥otk 

having its source in the Godhead la indeed a uiiitaryi 
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e^lf-rolated, iiituitire function. Ncrertheleaa it includee 
within itself the entire manifold of objects^ the Ideas 
^hich are the archetypes uf individuals. Theae are then 
designated os single spiritual potencies (ytn)- They are In 
the ivD? and form tn it the but as efficient 

powers they are at the aame time the particular catisca of 
cvcnta. 

From reOection npoti the essential dualltj of the activity 
anil tlie content of thought, there resulted Uie fact that the 
ueO'Platonists were the I!ret to formulate sad laveatigate 
with exactness the psycbdiogical oonoeptinn of consciousness 
The Ariatolelian theory of 

gave them a point of departure which they happily further 
followed out The distlnctiotfi betweeu the unconscioua content 
of an idea and the activity to be directed upon that content is 
current in their psychology and was their most important service. 
See H. Siebeck^ Ge$^h. der [« b, S31 ff* 

This distinction naturally cesses to apply to the divine vots 
in so far as it thinks lU entire content of ideas as eternally 
actual. In Aristotelian Phraseology, Plotinus said that the 
duality (cTtpamj^) within the Spirit's essence prenupposea the 
auUthesls of tl^ught-fortn (vmja-m) and thought-content (tAi^ 
rdTTCdA})^ — a content which Ls distingoishqd nevertbelees from 
Sense-content by the fact that it is formed without residuuni 
and in timeless rrtpyw^a. 

Matter'* is here the principle of plurality^ and FEotiuns 
followed this thought also ao far as to develop the manifold of 
Ideas In a Pythagorean number-specalatiom In this Uie Idea 
is however no Longer the Platonic class-concept, bat the (Stoic) 
archetype of the particular thing. 

In respect to the intelligible world the Aristotelian categories 
were cast aside in so far as they refer to spatial and temporal 
relations and especiRtly empirical events. For these Plotinus 
substituted five fondamentaj conceptions which were experimeu- 
tally treated in the dialogue Sophist (25-t b) as tw 

z o^p IripfoTI^* 

So far os Ideas ore causes of eventSp they are called koyo*^ aa 
for that matter the of Plotinus has thronghont to take the 
place of the of the Ptsilonte and Christian j^ilosopliy. 

See M. Heinxe^ J?ie Lchr^ vam. p, 306 CT. 

The Soul (^n^f]^')standB in the same relation to the Spirit 
M the Spirit to the fv- Since^^ although it belongs to tbe 
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world of liglit, it ^tacids on the bounds of ilte world of 
darkness^ there b a diialitj in it: (1) unity and (2) diviBl- 
bility, tbe highei and the lo^er souls. Thb duality is 
predicated in the first place of tlie world-sonl^ winch Flo- 
ttuiis divided into two potencies, and the lower part, tbe 
^va-tSf a^ a dirtretly foiinative power (Slafio} creates the 
body of the world and enters into it. It b the same with 
tho iudividual bouIs into whioli the world-soul has dis¬ 
charged itself- There e^Eists also in mankind the snper- 
sensible soul^ to which were aecrilied the functionB of tbe 
Aristoteliau (See above.) This has prc-eibted^ and 

shall after death undergo mctempsTohoBis according to its 
deserts, Tliis soul is to be distiugubhed from the lower 
soul which has built up the body as an instrument of its 
working power and is present in all its parts as well as 
in iU sensational and fuiicUonal activities. 

As the light gradnally fades away Into darkness^ the 
streaming out of tbe divine essence degenerates finally in 
matter. Plotinus regarded matter expressly as fiy ov in 
the senee that it baa no metaphysical dnalistic independ¬ 
ence in relation to tbe Godhead. It is the absolute 
<rT</M7«rie, tiio wevia and as airouala tov ayaBou it 

is also wpwov xatcovn Plotinus founded his theodicy upon 
these negative determinations. Whatever b truCf. is divine 
and good : the bad is only what belongs to tlie By 

the same necessity with which the gleaming of light b lost 
in the darkness* sonb were supposed to create matter out 
of themselves and enter Into it as formative powers. 
Tlie world of sense phenomena has an exbtence that is 
just as eternal as the soul. In a circular process of me^ 
ebanical development it unrolls the orebetypes of Ideas. 
Then follows not merely a teleological conception of na¬ 
ture^ but a downright magii^Til one. Every event b an activ¬ 
ity of the soul t the pure world-soul creates gods* star-spirits, 
and the ^^fv-d£emons out of itself- la the mysteriotis 
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cch-openition of the whole is tlie individual avrapatheticall/ 
bound and prophetLeaUy to be foreseen. All inveatigatjon 
of nature wa$ here annulled, but tlio door to all forms of 
faith and aupei^tition was opened. 

This comprehenaiTe view of nuttire^ howoverj was under 
these premtaes cleft in two. The entranoa of the soul into 
tlie matter created by it is its fall into the daikness;, iu 
alienation from the diririe source of light, Tlie world of 
seiifle is bad and irrational. Yet^ on the uther hand, tho 
world of sense ia formed by tlic fioul which enters into it as 
and to thatc-^tent is it rcasonablo and 
beautiful. In this reapcct Flotinust in spite of the dualistic 
point of departure made necesaarj by his religious problem^ 
held distinctly to tho Greek cuncepUon of the beauty of the 
world of sense, and he knew how to connect it in the most 
happy way with the fundamental outlines of bis picture of 
the world. When he enthueiastioally praiscdi, in opposition 
particularly to the Gnostic disdain of natui-e, the harmony, 
soul fulness and perfection of tho world, and proved this 
out of his Idealistic coustruction of the world, he gare tis a 
metaphysical ffisthetio. Beautiful is the object of sense 
when it makes its Xo^, its ideal form^fts appear in a 
perceptible form- Beautiful is the world because down to 
the loweot deeps it is permeated and iiluminated by the 
divine essence. 

Like a last farewell to the Grecian world was this theory of 
the beaultfuL wbieh PLotinuB brought into cineo connectloa with 
the uUiniate principles of his system, and which he use*! for the 
first time im an integral part of a systeiD of pbih^sophy. To be 
«ure^ he strongly used Ratunic and Arifitotelian thoughts Lo it. 
Bat even the theory of the beautiful was not ao fally developed 
by Flato^ nor was It so essential a rnomeDt of Rato's as of 
Plotinuses system. The celebrated Ennead, T. -S^ is doubtless 
the most original BcieDtifl.c achievcmeTit of Flo^nus. Riedle* 
tldctrou of bodily and spiritu^ beauty, the oontrs^t between 
the beauty of nature and of nrt, the organic Insettion of eestbet- 
tea partly iuto his metaphyaicaL lystem and partly into the do- 
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Tclopment ot bU etbic9 and psychology — nil these are ^st 
points of view which PlotiauB is the fltel Cdoceptunlly to deltoe. 
See JkJ. MViller, Oexh. der ITtwrie der Katist bti den ^Uen, I t. 
S85 ff. (Berliin, 1S37J; H, Zimmcncaiin, Ges«X. tfer jHaihetik 
(Vienna. 1«58), 122 ff,; R. Volkraaoe, Die S6he Oer anlikeA 
^xthetik Oder Plotin'a Abhatn^. vom (Stettin, 18(30); 

E. Brenoing, J.aAre voir .5ciUfna>» bet Plotin (GOttiogen, 
L864), A. J. VUringn, De egregiot quod in r^m eorpwreia con* 
Aitait Piotinve pvleri priiieSpio (Amsterdam, 1864); J. Walter, 
Gtack, der JEMhetik fn AUerikum. (Leipzig, 1893), pp. T8t3- 
7S6. 

PlotiDUfi set out from the opposite point of view in his 
ethics, when ho deaignated the aharo that men have in 
the divine life and their independenco of tlie world as 
their goal; and also when he coneeived of the freeing of 

the soul from the body and its puriheatioa from sense _ 

in a word, the turning away from the material — aa the fun¬ 
damental ethical task. There is not lacking a positive sup¬ 
plement to this negative morality although only in email 
measure did tiie philosopher indeed find such positive sui - 
pie mentation in ethical or, os he called it, political virtues. 
Conduct was of little value to him, for it binds the soul to 
the material world. Social and political integrity is only a 
preparation by which the soul leams how to become free 
from tlie power of sense. Therefore the tcacliiug of Flo- 
tin us was also without sign i Bean ce for political life. His 
attempt to realize the Platonic Republic seemed to he not a 
political experiment but the realizing of a condition in 
which chosen men could live their true lives of “ contem¬ 
plation.'’ 

The retnm of the soul to God consists in its soaring to 
the iwuT from which it came. Pure sense-perception offers 
little help to the soul for this return; reflection affords 
rather more. The most potent incentive is found in love 
for the beautiful, the Platonic when tfie soul turns 

from sense impressions to the illuminating Idea He who 
baa an immediate recognition of the pure fdca, Is pressing 
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on to highot perfection. Yet tme blessedne^^ !& neverthe- 
lcB 3 attained only when man in an ecetaay tran¬ 

scending thought for a more eompleto contact and union 
(^4* with the divine utiitj« forgete himself and 

the objective world and becomes one with the Godhead in 
such momenta of consecration, 

Flotinaa regarded this highest holiDesB as a grace which 
comes only to few, and! to these but seldom. - He granted Uiat 
the culture of positive religion is a help to the attainment of this 
ecstatic condition, although in other respects he opposed poai- 
tiTC religion. This help, howe^'er, bad earlier seeing essential 
to Porphjrjj and among the later znembeia of the school It 
came liie all-important thing. 

55* A pupil of Porphyry, the Syrian Jaroblicbua, uaed tho 
philosophy of Plotinua as the ground work of a speoulativo 
theology of polytheism, which co-ordinated all the cults of 
ancient religions in a sjetomatic whole, and while exclud¬ 
ing Christianity attempted to consider the religious move- 
meut as complete. Among the enthusiastic aupporters of 
this spoculative theology arc Theodortisof Asine, Maiiraus 
of Ephesus, the Emperor Juliau, hia friend Sallustius, and 
the martyr Hypatia* 

Jamblichus cattle from Chalets In Cmle-Synat and listened to 
Porphyry and hia pupil Anatolius ia Pome, He himself went 
to Syria as a teacher and reUgioua refonner, and had vc^ sexm 
a numerous schooh which exalted him as a worker of miracles- 
Kothing further ia known of hia Jifei and his death also is only 
approximatcLy set about 33d. His literary activity was limited 
almost entirely to oommentaries on Plato and Aristotle, as well 
aa on the theological works of the O^pll^c0i^ ChahteauSj aod the 
Pythagoreans. Portions of his exposition of Pylhagoreanism 
are preserved: ™(puhliBlied by KicasUng, 

Leipzig, 1815 f,, and Westermann. Paris, 1850); ^-porjw^ 
rgtot <Ic (KicsflUng, Leipzig, 1813); 

(VilloiBon, Venicc, 1781) J 
pivmf dniBuT^^ and ™ TIJff 

(Fr* Ast, Leipzig, 1817). Related (and probsblv emoneonsly 
ascribed to him) Is (by Parlbey, 
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lin, 1857); Me HarleM, Dm Buck von dm M^ste- 

rien (^runioh, 1858); H. Kellner^ Anaiy^ der Schsifl des 
Jambltchm JJt Mifst^riis {in Th&ol. Quartah^rijly 18G7). 

Chfy&aDthiu6, FriBcuB^ Si>pftteri Eusebius, DejEip- 
pus are other membara of the ecbooU A writing of DexippuB 
copceming the Anetotellan categoriea is presented {edited by 
Speugeh MiiuichT 185^1), Some of the biograpliieB of philoeo- 
phers of the time by Eupapine of S&rditi are also preserved 
(edited by Batasopade. Ameterdnm^ 182S). Maximus played a 
great r6le at the court of Emperor JnliaUt whose ehort reign 
marks the zeuLth^of the f^wcr of thii Synao acbool. PteciBely 
these same court copnoctioos drove the acbool into itB hopeless 
w'ar with Clirietiadityi Julian himself was a devoted folJoirer 
nf JsmbliehdB. The Eetters piibliehed under bb name are apuri- 
oys. Hib viewa appear in liis speeches and in the frogmeDte of 
his theels Against the Christiatia. Juliani contra CfinWanos 
mpervwtt (E. J, Neumsp, Leipzig, 1880; tranelated into 
German, X^ipzig, 18S0I; other editions of bia writings by K. 
Talbot (Paris, 186li) and F* C. Hertlein (2 vok,, Leipzig, 1875 
IT.)- A. W. Neander, C7ei^ den Kaioer Jviian u. setne 

(Leipzig, 181^); W. S, TeuCfei, D^ Jultarto Imp, 
Cfiristianisr7ti d omre (Tubingen, 1844) ; D. Fr. 

Strauss, JuKan der d^frunni^, der Eomandker aufdeni TTlron 
der OUmrm (Mannheim, 1847); Auer, KaCiter Julian (Yienna, 
1855) ; W. Mai^old, Julian ^ AUrUimige (Stuttgart, 18G^) ; 
C SfirpiBch,i/idian der AUrunnige (Brealati^ 1862) ; Fr. Lbbker» 
Julian*$ Kampf n, ^ndc (Hambnrg, 1864) ; A. Miicke, Julian 
nacA den Quelien (Gotha, 1866-68) ; A. Naville, Julien fApo- 
stat et aa phiha- du polythciSTn^ (Nenrcbatel, 1877) ; F. Rode* 
fjfidcA der Ifsaction Juliitn^s gegen die ciirisiliche AlVefle (Jena, 
1877 ). A compendium by Sail ust of the theology of Jam bLichns 
is preserved (publiahed by Grelli, Zurich, 1821). 

Concerning Hypatia, see Rich. Hoehe (in PAilot. i860); St. 
Wolff (Czernowitz, 1879) ; H. Ligier (Dijon, 1880). Her pupil 
was the bishop Synealna, who tried to unite Neo-Ftatoniem to 
Chrlatianity in a unique way. Sec E* Volknmnti* Symaioa von 
AVran# (Bcrliu, 1868). 

The theology of Jamblichus included no neur point of 
View for phiioaophy. His metaphysics and otbics were cn-^ 
tircly those of Plotinus so far as the treatment is conceptual. 
But this was exactly what did not satisfy the theologian. 
Born in a land of tho greatest religious eclecticism, a land 
where Christian GnoAticism had ariseni he wished to trans- 
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form this philosophy into aa amalgamCttioa of all reltgiona, 
Siaoe he regained the ordinances of the Mveteriea aud the 
activities of all their fantastic cults as indiepcasable for 
aiimipg man id solving moral and religious problems, he 
used the neo-PJatonic metaphysic only for inserting by alle¬ 
gorical interpi'etatioD the forms of gods of all religions in 
the intermediate grades which Plotinus bad supposed to lie 
between the htiman soul and God- In order to find place 
for this fantaatic pantheon, he bad to increase consider¬ 
ably the number of these intermediariefl; and in order to 
bring the entire world of gods into a system, he liad noth* 
lag better to use than the Pythagorean number-scheme* 

The poasing flucceaa that this theory had in the cultured and 
political world ahows only the obstinacy with which the Hel¬ 
lenic, as opposed to the Cbristiflii world, held fast to the hope 
of solring the religious problem from within itself; and Julian 
also> who gava bistorical signtUcaace to this fantastic theory, 
can only thus be qndcretood. 

The details of this polytheism, and inde^ those of the thetirgic 
undertakings of Jainbllehua and his pupils, are philjosophically 
naimportant- Even hia fancy of setting the 
over the cv of Plotinus, which, bare of qualitlea* must not also 
be identified with the dya&6v^ is still only aimless sophistry. 
PlotiiiQS set up the opposition of sobJiKt and object in the 
vovs, and Jamblichns made out of this opposition the 
FD 1 JTO? and the These arc two worlds which are 

peopled with their own gods, and are again trebly divided- 
Some of hia pupils further developed tliese diviBionaH and in 
ibis showed a preferenoe for the triad schema, os did Jam- 
bllchus also to a certain extent* 

56. The failure of this philoaophical reatoration of the 
old religions frightened neo-PIatonism back to erudite 
atndicfl, the centre of which again appeared finally at 
Athens^ Through the influence of Plutarch of Athena 
And his pupils Syrianas and Hierocles, the school turned 
back to the study of Plato and Ariatotlc, In the peraon 
of its leader Proclus (41(M85) it tried to ayatematise in a 
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dialectic way th$ entire historical content of Greek pbiIo» 
Bophic thought 

The commentatora aiand out advantageouaiy agaiast the 
background of fantastic theories of the time, As HiemiS' 
tiua previonsiy, so Simplicius and Philoponufl now, trans¬ 
mitted their learned compilations of tho works of Aristotle, 
which became of value to subsequent time. But when the 
pupils of FrocLus—‘Harinus and Damascius — 'Undertook 
to develop the system of their master, then tliey fell victims 
to unfruitful quibbling. The offeet of this was unfortunate 
in proportion as tho diction was bombastic and nssortive. 

The power of Greek thought was extinguished. The 
simple msignificent spirit of Greek philosophy had, to speak 
after the manner of Plotinus, grown so weak through all 
the Hellenic emanations that it passed away into its op¬ 
posite, into ostentatious vapidity. 

The edict by which the Emperor Justinian in 529 closed 
the Academy, confiscated its property, and prohibited lec¬ 
tures on Greek philosophy in Athens, was the official certi¬ 
fication of the death of ancient philosophy. 

PIu torch was called “The Great*' by bis pupils after the 
uec^Ftatouic manner of exceseively admiting the leaders of 
their School. By tliis title he is generally distlDgnished from 
his really mors signifleant namesake. He died soon after 430. 
He seems to have been particularly iuterested iti psychological 
questions, aud ha f unher developed a theory of couscioueness, 
deflniug it as toe activity of the reason in sense perception. 

Of the Syrian commentorieB on Aristotla'a writingu, that 
upoo a part of the Metaphysii» in preeen-ed and pnbliabed in 
the fifth volume of the Bcrlia edition of Aristotle (p. 837 B.). 
The commentary of nieroeles on toe GWifeit Ptoem of the py- 
thogoreana is in Mollach’s JVafftneMto (I. 408 ff.) ; Pho^us hu 
preserved extracts from Hieroclea’ writing, wipi 
Hierories and hie pupil Theosebius worked in Alesandjia, and 
S^'TULnns was s^^bol&rcti in Athens. 

Proclue was the Intimate pupil and follower of Syrianna 
He was of Lycian family, born in Constontineple, edneated in 
Aieiaadria Qoder Oi^^iDpiodorDs the AriBboteliaiip iwd Wfiifl 
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Tered Its head of the school by bis pupils with extwva^nt de- 
TOtion, His life wm written by bis pupil Marinus 
EditioJi of iWoj. laert.). Among the works of J*wIiib (b« J. 
F’teudeiitli&I in the ifenaeiT l$Sl| and SSeller, i ird espe^ 
cially noteworthy is w*pl Tys jra™ IIAATOit>o Btakoyuit ; and t^re 
are also the commentaries ou the Timaut, B^Uie, and 
Tteafi are coU-ectetl by V- CousIp ^Pan&i 1 @j20— 
with Supplement (P^s, 1^64)* See A- 
^iftp fife sa (Pwis^ J84{y; H- Kirchner, 

metopAi/siea (BerltPy iL Stein bart, artiele m PauljfM 

, * i_ u u- 

Of the pupils of Pnxslias there are moptioned, beaides bia 
iuceessor MsrinuST Hermias, who wrote a oommentary on the 
Phaedni*; the bod of llenniftft, ArntnoDiue, ^bo editeU the 
wrLtiuge of Aristotle; the mathematicisD A Bclepiwotoat and 
furtberi IsIdoruB^ Hegisst Bod Zenodotua The biography of 
Isidorus by mittaseins is partly preserved id the writings of 

Photius. ^ . , 

The last seholwh of the Academy waa BamaMiua, who, 
like Iflldomfl, retu rued to the fantastic theories of Jarnbllchus. 
He WM horn in Damaacns and studied In Alexandria and 
Athens. After the clouing of the school he emigrated witli 
Si mplictuB Biid other neo-PlatoniatH to Persia, They returned 
soon, however, after aome hard experiences. Of Lis writing we 
posseBffj besides fragments of varions eommentaricfl and l^ 
biography of iBodorua, also a portion of his writing rwv 
Apx^ (published by J. Kapp. Frankfort on the Main, 
Idas, with details of his pemonality), and also the conoiuaioo of 
bis commentary on tbe Pormenides. Thia commeniary shows 
markedly tbe influence of Prod us. See Ch- E. liueMcj Aa 
Fhilosophe Damasciu^ (Paria, 1S€1, and also ia Arch, f* f?e*cA, 
Fh. 1S90); E. Heitz (particaiarlj)^ 

(in Strassbufger Ahha^idL sur FhiloA.^ FreibuTg i* B, uad 
blngen^ _ . . * . 

Among the conimcn^tora who occupied a position of gi^tcr 
independeuce toward the neo-Plat^mie theory wns ThemistiuSi 
called od^pa&^ton accouot of hia remarkable manner of presen¬ 
tation- He lived about SlT-^Ti and taught in Constantinople. 
Those of hia preserve^l paraphraaes upon Aristotle are upon 
the second AfUili/tics, the PAyrica, and the /^cAofew/y (pub¬ 
lished by Spengel, Leipzig, The paraphrase crroneouflly 

ascribed to him on the first Ancdytica can be found in the ^r- 
lin edition of commentatorB WallieST Beriliij I8d4). See 
Vp Rose (in tbe HArmes, 1887). . ^ 

Of the commentaries of Simplicius the Cilicianj who, neit to 
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Alexander of Aphjoditiia^, was the moBl Dotable expounder of 
Aristotle ftisd the contcmporsirj attd compaoion of DamaBCLDs, 
there are preserved Lhofie upoti the flrat four bookaof thePA^afea 
(pablmhed bj H. DieLo, Berfio^ jmd hia commeotarj oa 

Be &rLo (published bj S. Kai^teie. Utreeb^ 1865), on iJe animu 
(pub|mhe<i by M. Hayduckt Berlin, 188^}, on the Cutegoriet 
(Bs^eU 1551), and on Epictetus' ^tteheindi&n. 

By tbe side of PriecianuBaiid Asrlepitie there waa the younger 
OIjraplodoruH^ whose coiomentaLnes on the Gorgias^ PhileltK4^ 
P/iierfo, and flmt Alcib^ade^ (with the life of Flato) are preserred^ 
There was also John Philiponua, of whose numcrods comFnento¬ 
nes (Venice^ 1427 f.) those on the PA^mes have been pablislied in 
the Berlin collectioD by Vitelli (1B87), 

Of Btill greater signiUcaDce thsu these men for our present 
knowledge of ancient philosophy there wan a neo-Platooistp 
whOj A Contemporary to tbem^ came out of the movement In 
the East. This BoethioSp who was condemned in 525. 
Although calling himself a ChrietLan, he recognized ouly the 
argnmeats of ancient science in his trentise, Be c^mnaUiiyne 
philoiffphm (pnblished by R. Pei per, Leipzig, 1871). Bis 
translations and expositions of Aristotle^ Lr^c and of the Jia- 
goge of Porphyry belong among the lm|>orLant writingB on 
philosophy in the eiirly Middle Ages. See F. Nltxseh, Bai 
des Boeihius (Berliit. 1860); fl. Usener, Anekdoian. 
IIiilder% (Bonn, 1877J | A. Kilderbrand, Boethiue u* seins Stel* 
lung ¥um CAn^tenikum (Regensbntg, 1885)- 

The peculiarity of the work of Prod us waa his union of 
mythologioAl fanoifulnesa with barren formulism, of hia 
insatiable desire for faith with the gift of dialectic comhina- 
Clon- Ho waa a theologian to the same exteut aa waa JTani- 
blichna,. but he constmoted for bis teaching a philosophical 
ache mat is m which was carried out with exactness even to 
tbe smallest detalL Ho got the content of his teaching from 
authority: from the barbarian and Hellenic religiona/nnd in 
addition from the great philosopbera, eapeeinUy Plato, 
Pbtioua, and Jamblichus. Ho had himaeli initiated into 
all the mysteries, and no superstition however childish was 
so bad aa to be rejected by him* He did not rest until he 
had given a pbee In his universal system to every such 
significant thought j and he was the true syaiemstizer of 
Heatheudom and tbe Bcbolastic of HcllenisDu 
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The fgjidamentally cotistructiTC thought in hiBaystem was 
its abstract exprcssioa icf the universal problein of neo¬ 
platonism : the problem to make comprehensible the de¬ 
velopment of the One into the Many and tbe return of the 
Many into the One. The manifold effect is aimilar to tl«o 
unitary cause, and yet different from it; and this contra¬ 
diction is reconciled by the fact that the effect strives by 
means of that Terj aimilaritj to refciifn to tbe catise from 
its state of separation from the cause. Hence these ree 
momenta, cfTTnunenffi going-f^fOit nnd return v, 

hr»rrpo^), are essential in every event This is the lead¬ 
ing idea of the conception of nature of Plotmua, who had 
also added the further priociple that tho return is through 
the same phases as the going-fortlu Proelus, however, 
applied this triadic sohematisin with a powerful dialectic to 
every distinct phase of development in nature, and repeated 
it again and again even in treatment of the finest details. 
Every form of bis metaphysical theology divides into thrm 
parts, each of which is agaiu aubjccted to tho samo dialectic 
iate ad 


A rertaia formal litenew to obvious between this of 

Pmelus and the thesis, aiititbesis, how^w 

Schellinir. and He*:eL It most not be overlook^, however, 
that by the latter the relatiooship is oonaidered M between con- 

eepts,^by the former between i 

and Problus are psrticnlsrly alike m slnving to systematise a 
luz. gh.n'^.teDt of id... .o . «.y. (W- 

Windelbaod, Gtxh. der netterti* Phdos. , II. 806 fi.) 

The development of the world out of the Godhead was, 
then, represented by Proelus ns a system of triadic chains, 
in which the descent is from the universal to the 
lar,fmm the simple to the complex, from the ^ 

tho imperfect At the apex stands the original Ow, the 
original Good, wliich is raised above all determiiiatmns, 
entirely inexpressible, and only figuratively represented as 
the One. the Good, tbe alr^r. Out of this One emanate 
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(evea before tbe n limited!» but^ for our knowledge^ an 
indeterminable numl^er of unities («i^a£ev) which are also 
unrecc^iiizabk. These are above Being, life, and reason, 
and are gods having power over the world. 

These tlenEidea had this theological eigniic^anoe for Proclaa^ 
that they place at his disposd a great number of supematoral 
ineognbable gods. Metaptiyskally thaae appear La place of the 
second hf of JauiblklinB. Anotlier Somewhat ” accordingly 
perhaps plays a part here. Broclus is. like Porphyry, an 
outspoken raallAt in the spirit of the Middle Agea, The uui- 
versa! atande over against the particular as a higher and more 
nearly primitive AotnaLityp Cause is identical with the univeraaU 
and the highest cause, the is identical with the bigbesU niost 
nearly characterless abstraction. One miglit, accordingly, sup¬ 
pose these simple abstract concepts to be the Henadea, over 
and above which conceptiODB only the “ Somewhat^' rernaios. 
They havetlien a meaning sitniUr to the 8ploozistio attributes 
of the divine subetauce. 

The Spirit is divided, in tbe acbetae of ProcUs, into the 
vo^rop, the votttov afia tcai vuepdtr, and the p<ntp6v^ The 
Plotinian distinotion between thought content and tbouglit 
activity ia fnndamcutal here, but it la, however, at once dis¬ 
regarded on account of the theological construction. For 
here the is divided into three parts, in which tJic 

concepts of weipon, and are combined re- 

fipectively with -H-aTifpj and Further, the 

concepta of and uTrapfiv, of fnsij and ai^v are com¬ 

bined in BO multifarious a rclationahip, and with so many 
interchangeable meanings that a whole arm? of gods re- 
sidts. This same play repeats iUelf in the second Sphere* 
and in part w ith the same categories. Tn the third sphere 
there are the seven Hcbdomadcs of intellectual gods, 
among which, for example, iho Olympians appear. 

This entire constructioD, which in aceonlaucc with the 
same edieine is carried in the psydiicai world to gods, 
demons, and heroes, has no real intellectual motive at its 
basiB, It is a kind of pbilosophlcal ^"mummirication"^ of 
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Hel l«Tii8ai. Ili is is pftrtly due to the d i&lectic arclii tecto d i c, 
Slid partly to the need of giving to every form of poly- 
tliciam its piece in the hierarchy of mythological formula: 
iuto which Proclus had translated the Greek conceptual 
worli 

The pbj&ic4 end ethics of Pbcxjlus show little loiiividuftlity. 
He Htood far off from the first, and adduced onlv this new 
thoaght that the material ie not denved from the ps) chieal. but 
directly from the of the Brat intelligible triad, and that 

it is faneifiiLLy formed by the lower world-eonl, the llis 

attempt in ethics is to lower the metaphysical dignity of the 
human aooi and to make it appear thereby’ the more needy of 
tile help of positive religious eiercise and of olivine and dieinoniq 
grace. Proclus tliinkSi therefore^ that the charactenstic of the 
Boul IS its freedom, and therefore iti guilt- The steps of ita 
redemption are here also “poliUcsr' virtue, scientifie knowl¬ 
edge, divine illuminatioiiii faith, and finally ecstasy (jmym.} for 
wtdeh a peciiliar power of the kmiI is presupposed. 

The two great streatBs of theosophy which burst forth 
from Alexandriat on the one handj into Chrifitina theologyT 
oil the other into peoPlatonism^ were not long separate 
from each other. Although neoPlatoiiisni wua destroyed 
by scholasticism, it sent its thought through a thousand 
channels into the orthodo^t as well as the heterodox de¬ 
velopment of Christian thought after Origen- Both systems 
of thought found their perfect reconciUation in an original 
thinker, who was the phllosopber of Christianity, Augus¬ 
tine, The doctrine of Augustine, however, was much more 
tlion a receptacle for the confluent streams of Hellenic- 
Roman plnloBopliy. It was rather the living fountain of 
the thought of the future, Hia was an initiating rather 
than a consummating work^ and therefore ho does not 
belong to the history of ancient philosophy. 
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AN INTRODUCTION TO SCHOLASTIC PHILOSOPHY 
(Formerly published under Ihe title: Scholasticism Old & New! 
By Maurice de Wulf 


In rhu corr^cftfd edition of o ^ipndord work, Profeiior Mounce de 
Wylf, great authority on medieval philoEophy^ examines the ithO' 
lastic iradltiojip After a corefut and diioriminotmg examination of 
the true nature and definitron of ichalosilcism, in which he lifti 
modern interpretations and mismterpretatlor^s of the scholastic tplril, 
he onalyies 

the scholostic method 

scholostic philosophy in ll$ relotions 

to medieval philosophy in -generoL 
to ancient philosophy p to medieval science 
scholastic metaphysicsp, Iheodicyp generol physicsp 
celestial and terrestnal physics^ psychology, 
moral philosophy and logic 

The decline of medieval scholasticism Is then treated. Exam motion Is 
not so much in terms of individual thinker±^ as is usuol in histories 
of philosophy^ os in terms of □ ""Philosophio cammunis'*^ of the scho- 
iostic trodition. 

The second port of this work exomines the modern scholostic revival, 
with 0 discussion of the relations of neoscholosticism ond neothomism 
to hisfo/y of philosaphy, religion^ and modern science; and on exom- 
Inotion of the neoscholastic doctrinei. Consideroble information Is 
included On the neoscholpstic estimation of various trends in modern 
philosophy. 

Written by one of the very greatest historians of medieval phiEDsophy, 
this book Is useful both as o corroctTve to eorlier histories and os an 
excellent exposlTlon and evaluation of the scholastic position. 

Newly corrected edition. Transloted with infroducHan by P, Coffey, 
Index. 261 footnoteSp mostly bibliographrcol. xvi + 271pp, 5% x B. 

T2i3 Poperbound $1.75 


SCEPTICISM AND ANIMAL FAITH 
by George Sontayano 

"Hardly sir^ce Plato had philosophy phrased itself so beautifully: 
here were words full of a novel lang, phrases of delicale lexture, 
perfumed with subtlety, and barbed with satiric wil,” Will Durant, 
THE STORY OF PHILOSOPHY. 

SCEPTICISM AND ANIMAL FAITH is orte of the key works of the 
great American philosopher, George Santayana. An unabridged 
reprinting of the 1923 edition, U Is the introductory volume to 
Santayana’s later philosophy of ’’realms of being. It is also invelu* 
able for its discussion of background assumptions in the authors 
earlier work. 

Santayana attempts in Ibis volume to clear away those difficulties 
in the theory of knOTwIcdge which have beset philosophy since the 
late 1 Bth century. Taking the position of neo-realism or critical real¬ 
ism, Santayana's system distinguishes between the existence of 
objects independent of our perception of them and the essence or 
qualities which our minds attribute to them. Scepticism is established 
as a form of belief, and animal faith in the existence of objects 
is shown to be a necessity. 

Written with all Santayana's lucidity and depth, this book contains 
brilliant and thought-provoking discussions of such matters as the 
demonstration of belief, the discarding of classical idealism, the 
nature of intuition and memory, knowledge as faith mediated by 
symbols, sublimations of animal faith, literary psychology, and 
comparison with olher criticisms of knowledge. 

Index. xii + 3T4pp. x 8. Paperbound $1,50 


A HISTORY OF MODERN PHILOSOPHY 
by Harold Hoffding 

One of Ihe works most frequently referred to os o source for hoiic 

informolion^ Ihis mDnumen^ol 400y000-word study provides on 
extreiriefy cleor, detoHed covAroge of modern philosophy froin the 
Renaissance \o the end of the l9th century. 

Using the historlcol and comporative methods Professor ttoffding 
analyzes moior philosophers ond systems In terms of theory of knowl¬ 
edge^ logjCn problem of existence^ nature of man^ as well os In terms 
of individuol stresses ond contfibutjons. He olso providei a voluobie 
coverage of interesting minor systems which ore all too often omitted 
Tn surveys; these systems include Ihe loler Schelllng^ Homann^ Jacob 
Boehmer FeuerbocK ond over 150 other*. 

A discuss tan of the philasophic basis for the ideas af such men o± 
Newton, Kepleft Copernicus, Galileo, Robert Moyer, Chortes Dorwio 
will Interest philosophers, physical sclentlstSp and readers interested 
In the philosophy of science. 

VOLUME ONE, porHol contents. 

the philosophy of the RENAISSANCE- Renoissonce and the 
Middle Ages, Humoni*mp Pomponozii, Vives, Boding Boehme, etc. 
THE NEW CONCEPTION OF THE WORLD. Aristotello-Medievol world- 
schemen NIcholos of Cusa, Telesius, Copernicus, Bruno. THE NEW 
SCIENCE. Do Vinci, Kepler, Galileo, Bocoa. THE GREAT SYSTEMS, 
Descortei^ Gossendi, Hobbes, Spinoza, Leibniz, Wolff. ENGLISH 
EMPIRICISM. Locke, Newton, Berkeley, Humer Smith, Priestley, 
Erasmus, Darwin. FRENCH ENLIGHTENMENT. Montesquieu^ Voltaire, 
Condilloc, Dlderoh Holbochn Rousseau. 

Translated by B. E, Meyer. Index. xvri+532pp. 5% x S. 

T117 Poperbaund $2.00 


VOLUME TWO, partial conlersN. 

GERMAN ENLIGHTENMENT AND LESSING. KANT AND THE CftmCAL 
philosophy, Hamann, Herder, Jacobi, ROMANTICISM. Rchte. 
Sc helling, Hegel, Schleierm ocher, Schopenhouer, Herbarh Strouss, 
Feuerboch. POSITIVISM. Comte, J. S. Mill, Chorfes Darwin, Spencer. 
PHILOSOPHY IN GERMANY. Robert Moyer^ Lotze, Fechner, Hortmonn^ 
Lange, Duhring. 

Trondaled by B. E. Meyer. Index. ix+^Opp. 5% x 8. 

T11 8 Poperbound $2.00 


ARISTOTLE 
by A. E. Taylor 


Her« it a bfiniantly written popolor accovnt gf the great Greek phifotgpher 
and hit thoinght. It it not $Jmply g litting and ahsfroct discutsTon o dens, 
but a searching analysis of Arktotle't thoughtn both in terms o^ ns con¬ 
temporary and historical background, ond its present applicoticn. Written 
by one of the very greatest Plotonic scholars of oor day, it it provocotive 
enough to stimulate tfie expert, ond tucJd and instfgctive for the beginner. 

Dr+ Tay lor covers the Ijfe and works of Aristotle; dossification of the sciences: 
scientific method; formal logic; induction; theory of knowledge; first philos¬ 
ophy; matter and form; the potenliol and the octMol; the four causes; motion 
and eternity; God; phyucs; terrestriol bodies; biology; psychology; grades 
of psychical Iffe; sensation; common sensibles and the common sense 
organ; thought; octive Intelligence; proctical philosophy; ethIcS; society; 
the theory of the state; music and literature. 

Revised edition printed from new plates. New Index specially compiled for 
this edition. 118pp- 5H x 8. 


T280 Paperbound $1.00 


THi GUIDE FDR THE FERPLEXED by Mos&s Marmonides 


This the fult kinabridged text one qf the greatest phnosophic 
works of ell time^ Written by e 12th century thinker who was equally 
preeminent as an ori:g[rial philosopher and as a Biblicai and Tal¬ 
mudic: scholar^ it Is both a classic of great historical importance and 
a work of living significance today. 

THE GUIDE FOR THE PERPLEXED was written for scholars who were 
bewildered by the conHict between religion and the scientific and 
philosophic thought of the day. It is concerned^ basicallyp with 
finding a concord between the religion of the Old Testament and 
its commentaries, and Aristotelian philosophy. After analysing the 
ideas of the Old Testament by means of ''homonyms" Maimonides 
examines other reconciliations of religion and philosophy (the Mos¬ 
lem rationalists) and Then proposes his own resolution with con¬ 
temporary Aristote Nanism. 

THE GUIDE FOR THE PERPLEXED was at once recognized as a master- 
work^ and it influenced Jewish^ Christian^ and Moslem thought of 
the Middle Ages. St is necessary reading for a comprehension of the 
thought of such scholastics as Aquinas and ScotusH and indispen¬ 
sable for everyone interested in the Middle Ages^ Judaism* medieval 
philosophy* or The larger problems which Maimonldes discusses. 

Unabridged reproduction of 2nd revised edition of Friedlander's 
translation. 55pp- introduction discusses Maimonides' life, editions, 
mss., translations, and provides a summary of the GUIDE. Special 
and general Indexes, fix + 414pp. 5% x B- 

Paperbound $1 
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